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TO 


THE    KING. 


SIR, 

T^HE  Hillory  of  Greece  expofes  the  dan- 
gerous turbulence  of  Democracy,  and 
arraigns  the  defpotifm  of  Tyrants.  By  de- 
fcribing  the  incurable  evils  inherent  in  every 
form  of  Republican  policy,  it  eyinces  the 
inefldmable  benefits,  refulting  to  Liberty  it- 
felf,  from  the  lawful  dominion  of  hereditary 
Kings,  and  the  fteady  operation  of  well-re^ 
gulated  Monarchy.  With  Angular  propriety, 
therefore,  the  prefent  Work  may  be  relpeft- 
fully  offered  to  Your  Majesty,  as  Sovereign 
of  the  freeft  nation  upon  earth;  and  that 
Sovereign,  through  whofe  difcerning  munifi- 

A  i  cence. 
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ccncc,  the  intcreft  of  thofe  liberal  arts,  which 
diftinguiflied  and  ennobled  Greece  beyond  all 
other  countries  of  antiquity,  has  been  more 
fuccefsfuUy  promoted  in  Your  Majesty's 
dominions,  than  during  any  former  period 
in  the  Byitifh  annals.  That  Yovir  Majesty 
may  long  reign  the  illufkrious  Guardian  of 
public  freedom,  and  the  unrivalled  Patron  of 
iifeful  learning,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

YOUR  MAJESTY'S 

Moft  dutiful  Subjeft  and  Servant, 


JOHN  GILLIES. 

FXB.  ZOy  1784. 


PREFACE. 


hTHE    foUdttring   tlifiory   commencies   with    the 
infancy  of  Greece,  and  defcribes  its  gradual 
advancemeiit  towards  civilization  and  power.     But 
the  main  defigil  of  my  work  is  confined  to  the 
fpace  of  feven  centuries,  which  elapfed  from  the 
fettlement  of  the  lonians  in  Afia  Minor  till  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  Macedoiiian  empire  in   the 
Eaft;    during  which  memorable  period,  the  art& 
and  arms  of  the  Greeks,  confpiring  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  the  ancient  world,  juftly 
merit  the  attentive  ftudy  of  the  prefeiit  age,  tod 
pofterity.     In  the  general  revolutions  of  their  na- 
tional confederacy,    which,  though   always  loofe 
and  imperfeO:,   was  never  altogether  diflblved,   1 
have     interwoven   the   defcription    and    principal 
tranfaflions  of  each   independent  republic,   how- 
ever fmall  OP  inconfiderable :    and,'  by  comparing 
authors  feldom  read,  and  not  frequently  confulted 
for  hiftorical  materials,  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  intricate  feries,  arid  to  explain  the  fecret  con- 
nexion,   of  feemingly  detached  events,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  fcattered  members  of  Grecian  (lory 
into  one  perpetual  unbroken  narrative ;   a  defign, 
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cEfEcult  indeed,  zod  new,  yet  evidently  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  great  purpofes  of  pleafure 
and  utility. 

In  the  view  i^hkh.  I  have  taken  of  my  fubjed, 
the  fluduation  of  public  affairs,  and  the  viciffi-' 
tudes  of  war  and  fortune,  appear  fcarcely  the  moft 
fplendid,  and  furely  not  the  moft  interefting, 
portion  of  Grecian  hiftory.  By  genius  and  fancy, 
not  lefs  than  by  patriotifm  and  prowefs,  the  Greeks 
are  honourably  diftinguifhed  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  By  th^  Greeks,  and  by  them  alone, 
^Literature,  Philofophy,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  were 
treated  as  important  concerns  of  ftate,  and  em- 
ployed as  powerful  engines  of  policy.  From  their 
literary  glory,  not  only  their  civil,  but  eVen  their 
nwlitary  tranfaftidns,  derive  their  chief  importance 
and  dignity.  To  complete,  therefore,  my  prefent 
undertaking,  it  feemed  neceffary  to  unite  the 
hiftory  of  arts  with  that  of  empire,  and  to  com- 
bine with  the  external  revolutions  of  war  and  go- 
vernment, the  intelleftual  improvements  of  men, 
^nd  the  ever-varying  pi£ture'  of  human  opinions 
and  manners^ 

/In  the  execution  of  this  extenfive  plan,  might  I 
^affume  any  merit  to  myfelf,  it  would  be  that  of 
having  diligently  ftudied  the  Greek  writers,  with- 
out  adopting  their  prejudices,  or  copying  their 
narratives  with  fervility.  Many  events,,  highly  in- 
,terefting  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta, 
now  intereft  no  raorej  concerning  many  im- 
portant tranfaftions,  anciently  too  familiar  to  be 
cx|^|^bed,   the    Modern  Reader  will  jeafonably 

expeQ: 
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ixpe6!t  informafion*  On  feme  occafiotis,  there- 
fore, I  found  it  neceffary  to  concentrate  and 
abridge;  on  others  to  dilate  and  expatiate;  but 
have  never  facrificed  that  due  relation  of  parts  to 
the  \vfiole,  and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that 
unity  of  defign  which  I  wa^  imbitious  to  attain  in 
the  prefent  Hiftory,  by  condefcending  to  copy  or 
tranilate.  In  the  Work  throughout,  I  have 
ventured  to  think  for  myfelf ;  and  my  opinions, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are,  at  leaft,  my 
own. 

The    prefent  Hiftory  was  undertaken^    and  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  written,  many  years  ^o, 
by  the  advice  of  fome  perfons  of  tafte  and  learn- 
ing, who,  having  read  my  hflf orical  introduftion 
to  the  Orations  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  wifhed  to 
fee  the  whole  feries  of  Grecian  ftory  treated  on  the 
fame  plan.     My  fituation,  and  my  leifure,  enabled 
me  to  meet  their  wifli  j  but  before  my  manufcript 
was  prepared  for  the  Prefs,  my  ftudies  were  in- 
terrupted  by  the  only  employment,  not  enjoined 
by  fome  pofitive  duty,  which  I  fliould  have  aU 
iowed  (fuch  are  the.fanguine  hopes  of  authors!^ 
to  fufpend  my  literary  labours.     During  that  long 
interval,  dMferent  portions  of  Grecian  hiftory  have 
been  ably  treated  in  Englifh,  as  well  as  in  *  foreign 

languages. 

♦  Among  the  foreign  works,  I  diftinguilh  with  pleafure  thofe  of 
Mr.Meincrs  of  Gottingen.  To  the  author  of  this  Hiftory  it 
would  be  very  flattering  to  find  the  opinions  which  he  hazarded  in 
his  introduction  to  Lyfias,  confirmed  in  a  fubfequent  work  of  fuch 
a  refpe^ble  fcholar  as  Mr.  Meiners  (fee  his  Gefchichte  des  Luxus 
der  Athenienfery  Lemgo  xySs^  were  it  uot  extremely  natural  that 
4  writers, 
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languages.  Yet,  as  mod  of  thofe  works  ffill  re^ 
main  incomplete,  and  as  none  of  them  embrace 
the  whole  extent  of  my  fubjed,  or  at  all  pre- 
occupy my  plan,  I  venture  to  offer  the  prefent 
Hiftory,  deeply  fenfible  as  I  am  of  its  imperfeSions, 
to  the  indulgence  of  ^e  Public. 

writers^  who  draw  from  the  fame  IburceS)  ihould  adyance  the  lame 
fa^Sy  and  deduce  fimHar  conclufions.  In  the -following  Hiftory, 
my  views  of  the  Pythagorean  band^  and  of  the  Platome  phUofopby^ 
though  fuf&ciently  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  nearly  coincide  with 
thofe  of  Mr.Meiners  in  his  Gefchichte  des  Urfprungs,  Fortgangs,  and 
Verfalls  der  Wiflenchafi^en  in  Griechenland ;  that  is,  ^  the  Hiftory 
«<  of  the  Origin^  Progrds,  and  Decay  of  Philoibphy  in  Greece :"  a* 
work  not  yet  completed,  but  which,  as  far  as  it  extends,  I  will  ven* 
ture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  and  accurate  treafuries 
of  Greek  learning  contained  in  any  modeni  tongue* 
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J,    CHAP.   I. 

View  tf  the  Prmrefs  of  Civilization  and  Power  in 
Greece,  precming  the  Trojan  Wat\*^H^ory  of 
tbat^ar.-^Us  Canftquencis^ 

IN  the  ui^ncy^of  fociety^  ifiieri  are  occu|Hed  wfth  ^  ^j"*"  ^* 
tii$ '^ufinefe  cf  the  pV^efent  haw^^  iotg^^nl  of  v,H.»Jfi^»^ 
the  ^^  ^  carelefe'  of  the  future*    They  have  ^^^^^ 
neitfeei?  ability  jaoj-  incKnatbn  to  contemj^te  thdr 
pubi}f^minfaai<^s  m  the  iii^>5u?tkl.%ht  of  hiftory^ 
far  lefs   tq  tre-afure  and  to  record  them.    Their 
receilt  yiftories  oyer  hoftfle  tribes  are  celebrated 
in  the  jutlefe  fong^%;<a:  commemorated  by  the 
rude  mbatuit^tt  j.  but  to  preferve  any  regular  feries 
of  conii&ft^d  eyenjs,  fc.  a  defign,  which  they  enjoy 
not  the-'meahs  to  ^^^^t^fcarcely  the  capacity  to 
comprehend.'  *  ^l    ^"' 

'  *-^  Tacit.  Annal-i  iy*  c.  43« 

volvi*      '  3    *^\  Their 
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CHAP.  Thar  fimple  and  obfcure  adventures,  which  thus 
_*_  pafs  unremembered  by  themfelves,  rarely  excite 
the  inquifitive  curiofity  of  their  more  cultivated 
neighbours.  In  remote  jtges  of  the  world,  one 
people  became  an  objeft  of  attention  to  another, 
only  as  they  became  confiderable;  for,  until  the  full 
maturity  of  Grecian  refinement,  the  moft  poliflied 
nations,  of  antiquity  attempted  not  to  inv^igate  the 
nature  «nd  powers  of  man  in  the  untutored  efforts 
of  favage  life.  The  daring  fpirit,  and  fierce  in- 
curfions,  of  the  Barbarianii  m,  ^  eafl:  of  Europe, 
excited  terror  and  condemation  among  the  more 
civilized  and  more  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Lefler 
Afia^ ;  but  th^  luxurious  pride  of  the  latter  never 
condefcended  to  examine  the  origin  and  hiflory  of 
thef«aple^hower«occafionaHy  the  objeQ:  of  their 
fears.  The  on%  tarcumftantial  infovmatioii  con- 
cerning both  the  Afiatics  and  the  £i»*opeans,  mud 
be  derived  from  the  early  hifcorians  of  Greece ; 
luad  when'we  refled:  on  die  Bmumendile  caiofes 
viihich  con^ire  to  bury  in  obKvian  :the  ^exploits  of 
rifiog  communiiaes,  diere  is  rea&m  to  wonder  that 
ive  lihould  know  fb  much  concenung  the  ancient 
ibte^pf  that  country,  rather  than  to  r^et  that  our 
knowledge  ts  iiiiperfe£L 

It  vnuft  be  aMowed,  however,  that  our  matensds 
for  tixe  firft  pocdon  iof  Grecian  hiitory,  are  rather 

'  *  The  Lfduuity  JPhr^oagy  Ac  Hiftoxy  and  Fable  attdfc  dw 
.«irly  ciializaiioD»  the^-wealth*  and  inckednefsy  of  thoie  natioitt.  See 
particularly  Berodotusy  1.L  c«  93.  &  feq.  and  Stnibo>  Lid.  p«53a« 
ec  feq.  and  L  xU*  and  xiiL  p.  57a* 

copious 
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copious  than  confifbent^    The  fubj^^.  iodeed,  1$  aH  AR 
fuch,  as  a  very  cautious  writer  would  <h€^4k  en* 
tirely  to  avoid,  fince,  whatever  authpride^  ihe  foU 

^  It  is  fuflicknt  to  read  Thucydi^'^  intipdu^oii  to  hia  auinslirc^ 
Hifbry  of  the  Peloponneiian  war/  to  perceive  how  little  corredt  in-* 
formation  could  be  obtained  by  that  difigent  inquirer  into  the  attti^ 
quitiee  of  kta  couptry*    If  we  admit  the  co^nnoa  chronology  thfiCf 
is  reafon  to  helieve  .that  the  fcattered  fragments  of  Grecian  hiilgr/ 
were  preferved,  during. thirteen  centunes)  by  oral  tradi^n*  Tke talcs 
or  rhapibdies  of  the  ccot^  or  bardsy  wene  iUcceeded  1bf  -thafe  of  fbi$ 
Cyclic  poetsy  of  whom  an  account  is  given  ixi  Cafaubon  ad  jj^t'* 
naeum,  1.  vii.  c.  4.     Salmaf.  in   Solin.  &   Schwarzius   Altdoxf    in 
DiC  de  Poetis  CyqGcis.    Compofit^on  m  profe  began  yn^  t^e  if^  «f 
alphabetic  writing /ibout  fix  centuries  before  Chrifi.    Plin.  Nat.  Hift. 
I.  V.  c.  39.     The   firft   profe   writers,    or   more  properly  the  Arft 
vfriters  were,  Pherocyde^  of  ^9b  ;  AfiV^bim  of  >4^9i  ^pS^ 
cus  of  Leibos ;  Hecataeusj  and  Pionyfius^  both  of  JMUletus ;  thf  laft 
of  whom  fiourilhed  in  the  65th  Olyinp.  520  B.  C.  and  immediately 
preceded  M^odotus*    From  the  wotk  jdf  MeoodotiQ*  Brhich  ifqcPKb 
as  it  w«re»  the  ihade  tetween  Epic  Poetry  and  iCftory*  we  XBOif 
judge  of  the  writings  of  lus  predeceflbrs ;  from   whom,  and   from 
the  Cyeik  ^poetsy^AaaxioABes  of  JLampfacus,  who  Jised  in  .th$  time 
of  41e3;aoder  the  Greats  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Jqlius  Csefar,  compBed  the  firft  books  of  their  very  eictenfiv^ 
but    inaccui^ate    colle^ons.     Apollodorus,    Uyginus,    (and    many 
othere,  whofb  vrptka  are  nowioft,)  combined  the  more  wsn^iuA  «•• 
cords,  wjiether  jn  profe  or  verfe,  with  the  additions  and  e#feellUli- 
nents  of  the  lyric  and  tragic  ppofi.     When   the   Greek  -Icttiilng 
become  known  to  the  Romans^  tUs  compound  of  ^^oTy  ^nd  4ft1it» 
fiuiuihed  the  fubjedt  and  the  incidents  of  innunierabie  tragedies  to 
Ennius,  Accius,   Livius   Andrpnicus,  &c.    After  the  downf«(Il   of 
Home,  learning  took  refuge  in  the  eaAem  worid.    The  anti^fi^iea 
and  eaily.luftory  of  Greece  again  became  obje As  ^xTftody  among  die 
natives  of  that  country;  but  the  heterogeneous  mafs  of  truth  and 
fiction  was  rather  amalgamated^  than  purified,  by  M»Mslp  Cedreniuw 
Tzetza,  Conftancinus   Menafies,  fo^i  other  Greeks  of  tiie  middle 
ages.    See  Heine,  Not.  ad  iEneid.  11.  and  Voffius  de  Hiftoric. 
Grae(;is.     With   fev  exceptions,  the   Greek  wiiters  •may -be  jmo- 
nounced  extremely  carelcfs   in   matters   of  chronology.'    Herodo* 
tus>  who  has  been  emphatically  ilyled  the  father  t}f  prc^ane  hiflory, 
B  %  comxaonif 
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Ibws,  Ms  narrative  muft,  in  fome  parts,  be  liable 
to  objedion\  Yet,  it  feems  effential  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  prefent  work,  to  explain  from  what 
aflfemblage  of  nations  the  Greeks  were  formed, 
and  by  what  fortunate  fteps  they  arrived,  from 
feeble  beginnings,  to  that  condition  of  manners 
and  fociety  in  which  they  are  defcribed  by  Homer ; 
whofe  immortal  poems,  a  meteor  m  the  gloom 
of  night,  brighten,  for  a  moment,  the  obfcurie  anti- 
quities of  his  country. 
Firft  inha-  ,.\  "^he^  traditions  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Q^ef  ^J^^tic  records  of  facred  hiftory,  in  reprefenting 
ihe  coiintrie«  afterwards  known  by  the  names  of 
•Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  as  peopled  at  an 
earlier  period  than  any  other  portion  of  the  weftem 
3Nrorld,  The  fouthem  comer  of  Europe,  compre- 
TKeixded'  betweeA  the .  thirty-fixth    and  forty-firft 


jDf^nxnonly  reckons  by  the  ages  of  men.  *  The  accurate  hiflories  of 
^>^tt€y4ide8  and  Xenophon^  where  the  time  of  each  event  Is  precifely 
j^eafi^ijBapdf  comprehend  no  more  thaa.  a  period  o£  ifeventy  years, 
^yen  4a  Mtheiir  time  chronology  feems  not  to  have  been  cultivated  as 
^•fc:ience».,fiiice  the  firft  ipecin^  of  that  kind  isiaid  to  have  been 
.^fven  by  DeixRtrius  Phalereusy  .in  his  cx^x^xrtm  avay^o&i^y  about 
^the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  befpre  Chrift.  The  labours  of 
^emetnus  j^ere  corre£^ed  and  extended  by  Philocorus  in  his  AtOk* 
(Thf  4ik[ieriaa  Timieusy  who  flouriihed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
del^husy  firft  arranged  his  narrative  in  the  order  of  Olympiads^  which 
*>«ga|i  77^.B.  C.  His  contemporary  Sofibius  gave  a  work,  intitled 
yjivwt  otvpcy^^t) ;  Apollodorus  wrote  the  avrsa^k^  Xf^^'^'^'i  %  ^md  on 
Xuch  chnmolcgers  refts  the  cr^t  of  all  later  compilers,  as  well  as 
5>f  the  Arundelian  marbles^  which  were  compofed  only  264  years 
i)eforeChrift. 

.  -» What  Strabo  (L  ix.)  iays  cxf  the  firft  hiftorians  of  Attica, 
^  that  they  differed  widely  from  each  other  (^oXXw  ^viJl^mertiCji^ 
•may  be  applied  to  all  j^ofane  hiftones  of  thofe  early  times. 

degrees 


andlo- 
xuans. 


d«£^!Mfi^of  latitude^  bordering  on  Epirus  and  MjSL?  CHAP, 
cedonia   toward?  the    north,    and  on  other  fides  . 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  was  inhabited,  above  eigh- 
teen centurijBS  before  the  Chriftian  ara,  by  many 
fmali  tribe^  of  hunters  and  fheph^rds,  among  ivBom 
the  Pelafgi  and  Hellenes  were  the  moft  numerous  The  Pe- 
and  powerful  K     The  barbarous  Pelafgi  venerate^  ^die^ 
Inachus  as  their  founder ;  and,  for  a  fimilar  reafon, 
the  more   humane  Hellenes  refpeQ:ed  Deucalion, 
From  his  fon  Hellen,   they  derived  their  general 
appellation,  which  originally  denoted  a  fmall  tribe  in 
Iheflaly^;  and  from  Dorus,  Eolus,  and  Ion%  his  Theater 
more  remote  defcendants,  they  were  difcriminated  to  Dorb^, 
by  th^  names  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  Ionians~<.  Eoiians, 
The  Dorians   took  poffefSon  of  that  mountainous 
diftrict   of  Greece,  afterwards   called  Doris;  the 
lonians,   whofe   name  was  gradually  loft   in  the 
more  illuftrious  appellation  of  Athenians,  fettled  in 
the  lefs  barren  parts  of  Attica;  and  the  Eolians 
peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,*  the  weftem  and  inland 
regions  of  the    Peloponnefus  *-     Notwithftanding 
many   partial  emigrations,  thefe   three"  original 
divifions  of  the  Hellenes  generally  entertained  an 
affeftion  for   the   eftabliflim^nts  which  had  been 
preferred  by  the  wifdom  or  caprice  of  their  re- 
fpeflive  anceftors ;  a  circumftance  which  remar)^- 
ably  diftinguilhed  the  Hellenic  from  the   Pelafgic 


^  Marm.  Oxoo.  epoch*  6.     ApoUodor*  Biblioth.  1.  ii. 

^  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  a8.  '  Strabo,  l.viii.  p.383- 

*  HerodoU  1.  i.c.  56.  and  l.viL  c.  94*      - 

^  Diodor.  Siculus^  1.  v. 

*•  IJjpracKd.  Pont,  apud  Athen^um»  1.  xiri 

« 3  race. 
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i^ce.  t^hile  the  former  djfcorered  i  degi«e  rf 
attachment  to  their  native  land,  feldom  fouftd  ill 
barbarians  ^o  live  by  hunting  or  pafturage,  the 
tatter,  difdaining  fixed  habitations,  wandered  iii 
large  bodies  over  Greece,  or  tranfported  them* 
felves  into;  the  neighboilriftg  iflands ;  and  the  moft 
confiderable  portion  of  them,  gradually  removing 
to  thef  Coafts  of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the  remainder 
melted  a\^y  into  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes.  At 
the  diftance  6f  twelve  centuries,  obfcure  traces 
of  the  Pekfgi  occurred  in  feveral  Grecian  cities ; 
2t  diftria  of  Theffaly  always  retained  their  name ; 
their  colotii^s  continued,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Chrift,  tcr  inhabit  the  fouthem  coaft  of  Italy,  and 
the  fhores  of  th^  Sellefpont :  and,  in  thofe  widely 
Separated  countries,  their  ancient  affinity  was  re- 
cogilifed  in  the  uniformity  of  their  rude  dialed 
^  and  barbarous  manners,   extremely  diffimilar  to 

the  ctiftoiiis  and  knguage  of  their  Grecian  neigh- 
botli-g". 
Coloni^  Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  turbulence  of 

iEgypt  and  ^  ^g^^^  ^^^  ^f  T^^n^  who  never  attained  much 
the  Eaft.  cbitfi deration,  either  in  the  territories  where  they 
originally  dwelt,  or  in  thofe  tp  which  they  after- 
Wards  rerridved,  wzis  not  left  to  be  flowly  c'viliz- 
fed  by  the  progreffive  ingenuity  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes.  The  happy  pofition  of  a  country,  which, 
forming  as  it  were  the  frontier  of  Europe  with 
Afia,  is  divided  only  by  narrow  feas  from 
Fgypt  and  Syria,  and  fituate  within  reach  of  thofe 

"  Herodot.  I.  U    Dlonyf.  Halicam.  1.  i.     Paufai^.  1.  viii. 

parts 
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parts  of  the  Eaft  whkh  were  andmttjr  mi^  fiou*  on  AF« 
riihing  and  popuIouiS,  naiurally  kmned  the  nfits  ^ 
of  travellers,  ami  attra&ed  the  eftablifhmeht  of 
col(mie6.  Thefe  traofiiem  vifits,  or  temporary 
fettlements,  *weK  miurked  1^  many  fignal  brae&s^ 
the  memory  of  which  wa^  long  preferved  by  the 
gratitude  of  Greece,  and  iimr  mem  probably  esx 
aggerated  by  her  fondnefs  fc^*  panegyric^  Eirea 
thofe  Gi^ecian^ommunides,  which  juftly  daimei 
the  iH>noui^  of  fupexic^  anti^ty,  acknowledged 
tbemiely^  indebted  to  ftrangers  for  the  moil  inn 
portant  diiboi^erks,  not  only  in  religion^  bat  inogriv 
culture  aad  the  arts ;  and  contented  themfelvtt 
with  the  glory  of  having  difiofed  a  borrowed  light 
avtr  the  melancholy  gloom  of  ignonlnce  which 
Qva^fpread  their  neighbours".  But  national  vanity 
at  length  produced  a  material  change  in  the  tradi<> 
tion«  When  the  li^efined  ddcendantt  of  the  rude 
Greeks  viewed  with  complacence  their  own  fupe** 
riority  in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  nations  around 
them,  they  began  to  fufpe£l  that  the  Gods  alone 
were  worthy  to  have  reared  the  infancy  of  a  people, 
who  eminently  excelled  the  reft  of  mankinds  To 
the  Gods  they  transferred  the  merit  of  the  many 
ufeful  inventions  communicated  by  the  generous 
humanity  of  thdr  anci^t  viiitants }  an  oftentatious 
fi^n,  coloured  by  a  faint  femblance  of  truth, 
fince  the  worfhip  of  feveral  divinities  was  intro^ 
4uced  at  the  fame  time^  gnd  by  the  iame  perfons '% 

"  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  paffim,        » 

'3  The  Tytam,  Idai  Daayli,  Triptokmvw,  5fC.  Compare  piodor 
SkxH  1«  y«  wd  IfooTit.  Panegyr.        '         , 

»4 
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CHAP,  vrho  made  known  the  arts  moft  fubfervient  to  the 
^^^^^  purpofes  of  hmnan  life  '*.    . 
Newcdo-       While  fable  thus  difguifed  the  benefits  conferred 
A**^*    by  the  firft  tranfitory  voyages  into  Greece,  hiftory 
countrici.    preferved  the  memory  of  fojiir  permaiUjent  eftablilh- 
ments^  formed  fuqcdfively  in  that  country  by  fo- 
reigners.   Prom  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth^  to  the 
middle  of  the  fomteenth  century  before  Chriftj  m 
omndation  of  Egyptians,  Phenipans,  and  Phrygians 
overflowed  the  Hellenic  coaiU.   The  caufi^s  ailigned 
far  thefe  emigrsdons  are  h^ly  co^ojiant  to  the 
scanners  of  remote  andquity,  a&defcribed  by  iacred 
and  profane  authors ;  hatred  of  a  rivals  iiiipatknce 
of  a  fupenor,  in  one  inftance  the  perfecutioR  of  a 
brother  and  an  enemy,  and,  in  general,  that  un* 
eafy  reftlefihefs  of  difpofiuon,  which  univerfally 
prevails  among  men^  who  have  become  fenfible 
of  dieir  own  {Mowers,  without  having  fulEciently 
learned  to  direiQ:  them  to  the  happy  purfuits  of  arts 
and  ittduitry'^    The.  principal  colonies  were  conr 
duded   by   Cecrop^'^   and    Danaus,    Egyptians, 
A.C.  f55«.  '''^hp   yefpedively  fettled  in  Athens  and   Argos; 
14^5-  Cadmus '%  a  Phenician,  who  fpimded  Thebes  in 
l^^l[  Boeotia;    and  Pelops,  3  Phrygiiui'%    vhofe  dcr 
fcendants,    intermarrying  ynth   thofe  of  Danaus, 
King  of  Argos,  and  Tyndareu§,  King  of  Lacedae- 
mon  or  Sparta,  acquired  in  the  perfon  of  Aga- 


^  IModc^r.  ScuL  1.  V.  Ifocrat.  Fan^gyc 

"  Ifocrat.  Hellemfub  initio.    Find.  Olymp.  x» 

*•  Strabo,  L  ix.  and  Hut.  in  Thefeo. 

»»  Straboy  ibid,  and  Ifocrat.  Hellen. 

2lf  Ifocrat.  Panatheiu    Thucydid.  1. 1    Diodor.  I.  ly. 

memnon^ 
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mfitmon^  fo  powerfol  an  afcendant  in  the  Pelopon-  C  H  A  F. 

nefus'^  The  family  of  DeucaKon  ftill  reigned  ._,  ^-  i. 
m  Theffaly;  but  Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta,  which  were  long  regarded  as  tha  priri* 
cipal  cities .  of  Greece,  thus  felh  under  the  do- 
minion of  four  foreign  lines  of  princes,  whofe  ex-  , 
ploits,  and  glory,  and  mirfortunes,  are  immor- 
talized by  the  firft  and  nobleft  productions  of  Gre^ 
dan  genius*'*. 

The  coimtries,  which  thefe  adventurers  aban-  improvc- 
donoi,  had  not,  according  to  modem  ideas,  at^  ^uced 
tained  a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  laws  and  by  thefe 
government.    It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  ^l^* 
the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  were  acquainted  Grecee. 
with  many  improvements  unknown  to  the  Hellenic 
tribes.     Conjectures  are  not  to, be  placed  in  the 
rank  of  fa^s ;  y^,  in  matters  fo  ancient  and  ob« 
fcurie,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjefture  from  the 
only  fafts  on  record,  that  the  invaders  of  Greece 
introduced  into  that  country  the  knowledge  of  the 
Pheniciari  alphabet ;  improved  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture ;  multiplied  the  rites  of  Religion  ;  difcover- 
ed  to  the  Greeks  feveral  ufes  of  the  metals;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  gradually  adopted,  in  their  turn, 

I  . 

^  Thucyd.  1.  i.  Diodor.  I.  4.  liberal.  Panatheiu 
**  The  works  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
tragedians.  In  thefe,  and  fcarcely  any  where  elfe,  the  fiories  of 
Cadmus,  Semele,  Bacchus,  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  Oedipus,  &c.  may 
be  read  with  pleafure  and  advantage ;  for^  as  Strabo,  1.  »•  fays* 
if<  All  there  i*  monllrous  and  tragic  land.'* 

the 
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CH  A  K  the  Grecian  language,  assd  generally  ccmformed  to 
the  Grecian  cuftoms  and  inftitudons^'. 


'•U 


phabet. 


The  Phe-  .  The  intToduaion  of  the  Phenidan  alphabet  wa» 
Swh«t.'  *^  improvement  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be 
immediately  attended  with  any  important  con* 
fequences.  The  grofs  miderflandings  of  the  Hel- 
lenes could  not  eafily  comprehend  the  utility  of  fuch 
an  ingenious  invention.  The  knowledge  of  it  was 
acquired  and  preferved  by  a  few  individuals^*  of 
more  enlightened  minds :  but  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  nation  long  contented  themfelves  with  the 
ancient  mode  of  pifture-writing,  which,  however 
limited  in  its  application,  feemed  fufficient  to  expref^ 
the  fimpKcity  of  their  rude  ideas. 
Several  The  Phcnicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 

precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  But 
the  uniform  tranfaOions  of  the  Greeks,  as  yet  re- 
quired not  any  fuch  nicety  of  refinement.  Even 
during  the  Trojan  war,  cattle,  bemg  the  com- 


*'  Oiinpate  HerodptuS)  1.  r*  c.  59.  1.  vii.  paflim.  MontfaucoBy 
Palaeograph.  Gnec.  L  a.  Plin.  I.  v.  c.  56  &  57.  Hyginus,  Fab.  174. 
and  Ephonis  apud  Diodor.  1.  v. 

**  Herodotiis  mentions  three  infcriptions  on  three  tripods,  conie- 
crated  in  the  temple  of  Ifmenian  Apollo.  The  firf^,  of  Amphitryon ; 
the  fecond,  of  the  fon  of  Hippocoon  ;  the  third,  of  Laodamus  the  fon 
of  Eteocles.  The  infcriptions  on  the  fhields  of  the  heroes  who  be- 
iiegcd  the  capital  of  Eteocles,  are  noticed  by  JEfchylus,  in  his  tragedy 
intitled,  "  The  Seven  againft  Thebes."  Yet  we  know  from  Honier, 
Iliad  vi.  that  when  Praetus  fent  Bellerophon  to  the  King  of  Lycia, 
he  give  him,  not  a  written  letter,  but  oTi/xara  XtAy^a,  mournful  figns. 
Writing  could  not  be  common  till  many  centuries  tifterwards,  fince 
the  firft  written  laws  were  given  in  Greece  only  fix  centuries  before 
Chriit,    Herodot.  !•  ii.  Stfabo,  L  vi. 


tifes  of  the 
metals, 


modity 
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modky  of  moft  general  demand,  was  unlverfally  CHAP, 
i^garded  as  the  moft  convenient  meafure  of  value  ^K  ^    \    , 


It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  gold  or  iron  be 
more  advantageous  to  man,  the  one  by  exciting 
his  induftry,  the  other  by  feconding  that  induftry 
ia  all  the  variety  of  ufefal  arts.  The  difcovery  of  Extenfion 
iron  in  Greece  afforded  the  necefiary  implements'*^*" 
of  agriculture,  the  gradual  extenfion  of  which  alike 
improved  the  fterility  of  the  foil,  and  the  rudenefs 
of  the  inhabitants.  Before  the  arrival  of  Egyptian 
caloniesi  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  might  oc« 
cafionally  employ  the  divided  induftry  of  fcattered 
&milies  ^  but  this  valuable  art  was  not  confidered 

^  In  a  weU-knovn  pafTage,  Homery  after  mentioning  other  aitxclee 
■with  which  the  Greeks  purchafed  wine,  adds,  aurwo-t  ^ica-ty  "  with 
^  oxen  tlkexnlelves.''  Some  icholiafts  and  commentaton  have  ima- 
gmedy  that  the  /Sv^  of  Homer  was  a  coin  ftamped  Mrith  the  figure  of 
an  ox,  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Thefeus.  Vid.  Plut.  in 
Thefeo.  Bnt  were  it  allowed,  which  is  very  improbable,  that  The- 
feus had  a  mint,  it  would  ilill  be  imjH^able  that  Homer  meant  fitch 
a  coin  for,  in  the  epifode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  he  fays,  that  the 
former  gave  his  golden  armour,  worth  a  hundred  oxen,  for  the 
brazen  armour  of  the  latter,  ^'orth  only  nine.  Now  we  know  from 
Pollux  Onomaft.  !•  ix.  c.  7.  that  the  coin  /?»c,  at  whatfoeyer  time 
It  was  introduced,  continued  to  be  valued  at  two  drachmas. 
Diomed's  arms,  therefore,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  fcholiafts, 
muft  have  been  worth  about  nine  ihillings ;  and  Glaucus's,  which 
were  of  mafly  gold,  worth  only  nine  pounds.  Talents  of  gold 
are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  They  were  propofed  as  prizes  to 
combatants,  and  ofiered  as  dedications  in  temples,  but  too  valuable 
to  ferve  as  current  fpecie.  Homer  and  Herodot.  pafiim.  Ko/xi9-/uic&, 
money,  is  derived  from  w/uo^,  law,  bccaufe,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  a  ^vg-h, 
aXX«  vofjt,u,  ir*,  **  the  origin  of  money  is  not  natural,  but  conven- 
"  tlonaUand  arbitrary.*'  But  in  Homer's  time,  the  word  yo/xoi  was 
afed  In  a  quite  diiFerent  fenfe :  votjurfxoc  muft  therefore  have  been  de- 
rived from  it  at  a  later  period.  Com.  Iliad.  1.  xx.  v.  249.  and  Ariftot. 
^thic.  Nicom.  L  v.  c.  5. 

as 
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c  HA  f.  as  an  oKjed  of  general  concern.     Cecrops  firft  en- 
^,__^' ,_^  gaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  (hepherds  of  At- 
tica to  unite  in  village  of  hufbandmen.     Com, 
.wine,  and  oil,  rewarded  their  ufeful  labours**; 
and  thefe  produftions,  being  acquired  by  common 
toil,  were  regarded,  with  the  ground  itfelf,  as  a 
common  property  *^ 
Keiigious         The  idea  of.  an  exclufive  and  permanent  right  to 
rites,  all  the  ufes  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether  belonging 

to  communities  or  to  individuals,  is  one  of  the  moft 
interefting  Heps  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  In 
Greece,  this  invaluable  right  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  inftitutions  as  tended  to  fecure  its 
enjoyment,  and  to  check  the  injuftice  of  man,  who 
is  feldom  willing  to  acquire,  by  flow  labour,  what 
he  can  ravifli  by  fudden  violence.  The  falutary 
Influence  of  religion  was  employed  on  this  import* 
ant-occafion*  We  are  told  by  feveral  writers,  that 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  the  rites  of  religion, 
were  introduced  at  the  fame  time^^  But  thefe 
authors  alfo  inform  us,  that  their  pretended  founders 
of  religious  worfliip  aboliflied  the  ufe  of  living  facrii* 
fices*';  a  cuftom,  which  evidently  fuppofes  the 
prior  efl:ablifliment  of  an  ancient  and  more  bloody 


^*  Paufan,  I.  3.     Mkhyl  Eumen.   . 

*'  The  rtfMivpg^  or  cut  of  ground,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  as 
bcftowed  by  general  confent  on  admired  kings  and  chiefs,  might 
have  fuggefted  this  obfervation,  which  feems  to  have  efcaped  notice, 
though  attended,  as  we  fliall  find,  with  very  important  confer 
quences, 

**  Diodor.  Paufan.  ApoIIod. 

*^  Swi  Ka^vois  ftyaXXsfV;  ^v»  fjtn  ^aij^x^      Porph.  de  Abilinent* 


fuper* 
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fuperftition.     Yet,  in  this  humane  prohibition,  w^  chap. 
may  perhaps  difcem  a  laudable  attempt  to  correft        I* 
the  barbarity  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  raife  the  new 
occupation  of  agriculture  above  the  antient  em-- 
ployment  of  hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that  the' Hellenic  ThcHei- 
tribes  received  continual  acceffions  of  population  ^^^^  dif- 
from  diftant  countries,  they  were  no  lefs  diligent  coioniJT 
in  fending  forth  their  own  colonies^     As  they  ori-  and  lan- 
ginally  fubfifted  by  hunting,  fifhing,  and  pafturage,  ^^e^"^ 
a  large  extent  of  territory  was  requifite  to  fupply 
them  with  the  neceflaries  of  lift.     They  were  not 
afflifted  by  the  oppirefGve  terrors  of  defpotifm ; 
they  were  long  unacquainted  with  the  gentle,  but 
powerful  operation  of  regular  government  j    and 
wkhout  fubjeftion  to   the  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  for  men  to  live  together  in  large 
fodeties.     When  any  of  their  communities  feemed 
inconveniently  ^umerous,  they  divided  it  into  fe- 
veral  portions,  of  which  the  principal  kept  polfef. 
fion  of  their  original  feats,  while  the  others  occu- 
pied and  peopled  the  furrounding  territories.   It  wa's 
thus  that  the  Eolians  difperfed  themfelves  through 
many  parts  of  the  Peloponnefus ;  the  unfortunate 
Sifyphus  *%  who  founded  the  city  of  Corinth,  being 
a  defcendant  of  Eolus ;  and  the  anceftors  of  the  wife 
Neftor,  who  reigned  in  fandy  Pylos,  being  fprung 
from  the  fame  Eolic  race  ^^     A  confiderable  divi- 
fion  of  the  lonians  fettled  along  the  fouthern  fliores 
of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  in  the  province  which, 

*  Km  TpTv(pof  tun^BOTf  x^ari^a  aXysa  Ep^ovr*.     Homer.  OdylT 
^  BftTiiaa.  in  Corintket.  Meflen. 

eighty 
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CHAP,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  ttrar,  changed  the 

J^ ^  name  of  Ionia  for  that  of  Achaia  ^.    The  territory 

beyond  the  Corinthian  ifthmus  was  parcelled  out 
among  innumerable  fubdiviiions  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes^'.  When  the  continent  of  Oreece  feemed 
fuffidently  populous,  the  Athenians  gave  inhabit- 
ants to  the  ifle  of  Eubaea ;  and,  many  centuries 
before  the  famous  efbd^lifhments  formed  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  of  {taly,  and 
of  Thrace,  the  Dorians  had  fent  a  colony  to  Crete  ^% 
and  the  Eolians,  under  the  condud  of  Dardamis, 
had  planted  the  eaftem  banks  of  the  Hellefpont^^ 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  tfaofe 
various  and  widely  feparated  countries  ufed  the 
ferae  language  fpoken  by  the  Hellenes,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  general  influence  of  the  fame 
principles  and  manners.  Unlefs  it  is  fuppofed, 
therefore,  that  not  only  the  Phrygians,  but  the 
Phenicians  and  Egyptians,^  originally  fpoke  the 
iame  Hellenic  tongue,  it  feems  reafonable  to  con- 
.jefture,  that  the  colonies  conduced  by  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  gradually  adopted  the  lan- 
i;uage  of  the  aborigines  of  Greece  -'*• 

A  fingle 

^  StrabOf  L  vil.  ^'  Id.  ibid.  Paufan.  5c  Diodor. 

^'  Diodor.  ibid*     Strabo»  1.  vii.  p.  496. 

^  Servitjs  in  ^aeid.  HI. 

^  Herodotusy  1.  v.  c  58.  fays^  that  the  colony  of  Cadmiid 
changed  their  fpeech,  being  furrounded  by  the  lonians^  an  Hellenic 
tribe.  He  lays  further,  ^hat,  together  with  their  Umguage,  they 
changed  the  power  of  fome  of  their  letters.  He  acknowledges  tiuit 
the  Cadmeiansy  or  Phenicians^  conununicated  to  the  lonians  the  ufe 
of  letters ;  but  the  lonians,  he  fays,  adapted  the  Pkenician  alphabet 
to  the  founds  of  their  own  language.    The  ealt^n  tpngues  are  in 

general 
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A£i^Ie  refiedion  appears. fufScient  to  prove,   chap. 
diac  Aef  likewife  conformed  to  the  Grecian  infli-        ^' 
tutions  of  government.    The  inflexible  rigour  of  together 
defpotifisL    i^ch  has  in    all  ages   prevailed  in  «Wi  their 
Egjpt^^aad  tfaeEall:,  was  unknown  to  the  con-  tiowof 
querors   of  Troy.     Smce  the  abfolute  power  of  govem- 
kings   was  not   acknowledged   during    a    period 
of  war  and  danger,  requiring  the  itrideft  nulitary 
fubordinatioA ;  and,    fmce  the  Greeks  jH'eferved 
thdr  fiieedoin,,  after  the  increafing  wealth  of  many 
centuries  -had  a  teaidaicy  to  |>r€pare  them  for  fer-- 
vitttde;  it  carniot  feafonafaly  be  fu{lt)ofed>  that  an 
Oriental  fyftem  of  oppreflion  fhould  have  prevaled 
b  the  more  early  ages  oi  poverty  and  independ- 
ence'*. 


general  extremely  deficient  m  vowels.  It  is»  or  ntther  wft^'much^ 
difpiitedy  whether  the  ^mtient  Orientals  ufed  aajr  chanuSlerB  to  'ea^pHsft 
them.  Their  hmguages*  therefore^  mufl  have  had  an  inflexible  thick- 
neff  of  fotmdy  extremely  (Afferent  from  the  Tocal  harmony  of  th^ 
Greek}  which  abounds  not  only  in  voweU  but  in  diph|ju>ng$;  Thin 
circtunfiaace  denotes^  in  the  Greeks>  organs  of  perception  moi^  aci|t^ 
deganty  and  difceming.  They  felt  fuch  faint  variations  of  liquid 
ibi^d%  as  efcaped  the  dulnefs  of  Aiiatic  jpars»  and  ixrvented  marJo 
to  exprefe  them.  They  diftiaguiihedy  in  this  manner,  not  only  their 
articulationy  but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards  their  mufical  iotona- 
ticii»  as  Ihall  be  explained  herea&er^  in  oeacting  of  ibt  Grcckn  mufio 
and  poetry. 

^  The  government  of  the  Egyptians,  as  ^11  as  of  the  Afi^tics,  it  , 
mdformly  sepre&nted  in  Scripture  a»  an  abfolute  monarchy,  lien^ 
dotus  ipd  Diodorus  mentbn  fb^ie  laws  of  tbs  .^yptiai^s,  which ' 
feem  to  circumicribe  the  power  of  their  kings.  But  thefe  Jaws,  if 
well  eaumii&ed,  will  ^eonfirm  the  obfervation  In  the  text.  They  were 
fftaWiihfd,  not  in  favour  cf  the  nation  at  hirge>  but  of  d^e  prieftg 
and  foldiers.  The  throne  of '£gypt  was  fupported  by  the  altar,  and 
defended  by  the  fwords  and  i^faat  ^efpotifin  can  be  'Upheld  but  by  the 
iamemeansi 

^  See  the  principles  eftabliihed  by  Tacitus-de  Mor.  German.  . 

4  The 
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c  HA  P.       The  Phenicians  being  ccmfidered  as  the  principal 

1 ^^^  navigators  and  merchants  of  the  ancient  world,  it 

Htppy  ^  is  commonly  believed  that  the  example  of  the  Phe- 
Greece  for  ^cian  colcHjies  firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  brave  the 
coxnmerce.  dangers  of  the  fea,  and  to  maintain  a  coBun^cial 
intercourfe  with  each  other,  As  well  as  with  fo- 
reign nations.  But  it  is  fuiEcient  to  throw  a 
glance  on  the  geography  of  Greece,  to  perceive 
how  naturally  commerce,  without  foreign  aid, 
might  have  arifen  fpontaneoully  in  that  highly-fa- 
voured country.  The  continent,  it/elf  wafhed  on 
three  fides  by  the  fea,  is  furrounded  by  innumer- 
able iilands,  abounding  in  excellent  harbours. 
The  variety  of  foils  and  produQions  is  greater, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of 
an  equal  esUent.  All  the  fhores  of-  the  Mediter- 
ranean, comprehending  the  mod:  beautiful,  and, 
anciently,  the  moft  flourifhing  part  of  the  earth, 
are  more  acceflible  to  Greece  than  to  any  neigh- 
bouring country.  Yet ,  it  appears  from  the  light 
of  hiftory,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  early  avail 
themfelves)of  their  fortunate  fituation,  or  of  the 
Ifiippofed  leffons  of  their  Phenician'faxftruftors. 
Qjy^uQ^  ..Many  circumilances  conipired  to  {»'olong  the 
iancet       infancy  of  their  nation,  and  to  retard,  during  fe- 

which  re*  i  .     •  v   •     ^^  .    • 

tailed  the  ^^^'  centunes,  theu:  unprovancait  m  commerce, 
tnpt&  of  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  ufefut^arts. 
Q^^"*  The  furface  of  Greece  is  more  indented  by  creeks 
Face  of  the  and  rivers,  and  more  roughened  by  mountains 
***""^*  and  promontories,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Thefe  natural  divifions  kept  the  difier- 
ent  communities  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  and  hofti- 

lity. 
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llty.    The  ideas  6f  their  ancient.  coR^^vSjekj^xA.  CHAP, 
dommon  origin  were  weakened  or  cffiaiced  by  the  >^  ,^-^^^ 
perpetual  conflux  of  foreigners.     They  could  not. 
travel  beycmd  their  own  nafarow  diftrids  without, 
being  expofed  to  the  infuits  of  enenkies.     Thefe, 
infults  exdted  refaortment ; .  mutual  injuries  were, 
offered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at  war  with 
its  ne^hbours:  and  the  fnmlhefs  oi  the  Grecijui,  Smaiinef* 
flates,  ^  -circumftance  which,  duriag  the  happy  f^^  ^' 
ages  .i^M,  foim  the  fubje£t  of  the  prefent  hiftory,  itates. 
tended  to  break  the  forde  o£  cuftom.  and  opinion^ 
and  to  en:cou?age  that  noble  .emulation  fo  fayppr*  t> 

abletoift(^pregiidr$af7istue'aiidfcience,  thuspro« 
duced,  in^Ids  fortunate  times,  an  fSeOi  of  the  moft 
oppofite  nature;  xhoaked  ijbe  feed$  of  ord^,  and 
reprefied  the  feeUe  fhoots  of  arts  and  hupi^nity. 

The  petals,,  originally  defHned  to  pr<»fuote  thie  Tbecoafis 
p«icefiil  labours  of  man,  iwere  converted   mto  waged  by 

pirates* 

powevfui  inffaruihents  of  tdfef^ruftion ;  and  while 
the  Isuid  wis  ravaged  by  rise  fword,  the  fea  was 
covered* wkii-  pirates.-  Tife  Phemcians^  the  ,C^^ 
rians,  and  iherinhabitants  of  .the  Greek  illapds  in 
general,  confldered  navigation^  ]K>t  as  the  misans 
of  umdngmadons  by  mutual  intercourfe  and  com- 
merce, but  as  a  happy  expedient  for  enabling^  thf 
poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder  the  rich  territories 
of  dNr  lefs  warlike  neighbours.  The  coafts  of 
Greece,  though  in  early  times  their  bleak  forbid- 
dmg  afpeft  might  have  repelfod  the  avarice  of  ffee- 
hooters,  yet,  from  the  proximity  of  their  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  valuable  cargoes  of  hardy  flaves  in 
which  they  abounded,  were  continually  infefted 
vojL,  u  c  by 
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CHAP;  by  lurrad  defcents.  The; imfortificdi  plves i^ear 
the  flidreforraidered  vidtouC  re&ftance ;  tlie  firdb 
d[  their  paiolal  induftry  were  ^undered  or  de- 
ftroyed^  and  the  moft  vadtiable  portion  ^  tb^ 
inhatatants  dragged  into  captiyity.  The  ^a&iee 
df  piracy  and  invafion  ,was  not  a.  temporary  re«- 
fource  of  war,  pron^ted  by  neceffity^  or  a  ju{i 
revenge :  it  grew  into  an  ordinary  pr(^eiEon>  which 
was  fo  far  from,  being  deemed  difhonouraUey  that 
k  cof^erred  much  glory  and  renown  on  thofe  who 
ezercifed  it  with  fldll  and  bravery  ^^ 
The  m*  DuTing  this  difordeied  ftate  of  fodety»  the  arts 
fr^b^"  ^P^^€W5ereahnoftentirdynegIefted,  and  Greece 
ed  by  fa-  was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  grofleft.baj*barito» 
^^*£^  by  its  domeftic  difienfion3»  The  irruptions  of  the 
Thradans,  Amazons,  and  other  northern  Sivages, 
threatened  to  accelerate  this  melancholy  event, 
smd  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  uidiappy  Hel« 
lenes^'*  But  it  may  be  obferved  in  the  a^ws  of 
human  life,  that  any^traordinary  meafureofgood 
OF  evil  commonly  leads  men  to  dread^  or  to  ex« 
ped,  a  fudden  revolution  of  fortune;  a  natural 
fentanent,  which,  though  liable  to  be  abufed  by 
credulity  and  fuperftiticm,  is  founded  on  the  firm 
bafis  of  expenence.  The  rudiments  oi  the  moil 
ufeful  defigns  are  fuggefted  always  by  neceffity. 


^  Thucydid.  L  i*  &;  mt/m;  naCi^  two  ifiih  The  tXjfiaaaSaax 
%  tfte  text  feemt  more  confosantrto^  Oredatt  mamiers  in  thSife  ages* 
than  that  of  the  fcholiaft,  tranilated  thus  by  Mr.  Rochford, 
'<<  Chez  qui  Ik  pinterie  etoit  ezeicee  aycc  uae  ceitaine  probite.'* 
M.  de  I'Acad.  v.  39.  - 
:    ^  Lyfias  Ont.  Fuaeb. 

often 
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often  by  calaonty.  The  inroads  of  the  wild  motin*  C  k  A  h 
tameers  o£  Thrace,  and  of  other  Barbarans  more  .  ^  A 
remote,  whofe  deftru6Hve  cruelty  may  be  under'^ 
ftood  by  the  unesampled  fury  with  which  evea 
the  feebler  fex  ^^  carried  on  die  ravages  of  war, 
occaficHied  the  firft  inftitntioh  which  reftored  fom* 
degree  of  prefent  tranquillity  to  Greece,  and  laid 
the  fouhdatibn  of  its  future  grandeur. 

The  northern  diftrids  of  Xhefialy  being  pecu-  Circunt* 
Barif  exp6fed  to  kivafion,  the  petty  princes  of  ^^ 
that  promce  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  tended  ^ 
mutual^  defence-^.    They  affembled  in  %ring  and  ^f^ 
autunrn^^Th^rmopylar,  a  place  afterwards  fo  il- 
hiftfious,'  and  then  governed  by  i^m^^/^/^n,  a  de-  Origin  of 
fcendaxft>  df:Ddacalion  wfcofe  name  is  immoita«  ^^^^ 
lized  m  iSxtd  Amphi^lyonic  cotjndl.     The  advan-  ^^ji^T^ 
tages^  which  the   confederates  derived  from  this 
meafur^,    w^re  foon   perceived   by  their  neigh** 
bo^r^.     The  central  ftates  gradually  acceded  to 
t^idr  allbnce ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fbliur- 
f^enth  century  before  Chrift^  Acrifius  Sang  of  Aar- 
gos,  and  oth^  princes  Of  the  Peloponnefus,  witt^ 
allowed  to  flisiref  the  behdltsf  and  fecurity  of  dib' 
Ireful  aeflbiciation. 

After  this  event,  the' AmphiSyons  appear  ib^Ax^onau* 
have  IcMig  coi^ned  theriffelves  W  the  original  pur-  ^c  expcdi- 

^  Tke  AxidiaMtt;  See  LjrilBs  Orat*  Fqndb.  and  IlerGdotvs  iv/ 
no.  Yet  the  exigence  of  thefe  warlike  females  was  doubted  as  eariy 
as  the  days  of  the  Emperoc  Hadrian>  as  wie  learn  from  Arrian:  but 
iHiat  is  fidd  by  that  ju^ious  and  maiily  hifbrian,  feems  fufficient  to 
^pd  the  doubt.     See  Arrian  Expedit.  Alexa#.  1.  m  p  •15  5* 

^  Marrn.  Oxon.  E.  5.  * 

c  3  pofe 
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^CHAf.  pafe  of  thdur  inftitution.    The  flates,  whofe  roei- 
fores  ijjjrere  dire&ed  by  this  aflembly,  found  fuffi-^ 
cient  occupation  in  defending  their  own  territories  i 
and  near  a  century  elapfed,  before  they  undertook^ 
by  common  confent,  any:  diftant  expedition*     But 
k.was  not  to  he  expend  diat  their  reftleft  aOivity 
(xmid  be  always  exhaufled  in  defenfive  war.     The 
eflabliihment  of  the  Amphidyons  brought-  toge- 
ther the  chiefs  moft  diitinguifhed  by  birth  and 
*  hi^Tery.     Glory  aad  emulation  prampted  them  to 
anns,  and. revenge  direfled  thofe.am^  againft  the 
Barbarians.    Jafon,  Admetus^  and  otiier  chieftains 
of  Theflaly  *\  having  equipped  a  fmall  fleet  in  the 
nseighbouring  harbour  of  lolco^^  aoid  particularly 
thei  fbip  ArgQ,  of  fupedbr  fize  and  cpnftrudion  to 
^^  any  hrfom  Jfcnown,  were  animated  with  a  deliij^  to , 
viiit  foreign  lands,  to  plant  colojoies  in  thofe  parts, 
of  them  that  appeared  moft  delightful,  and  to 
mtort  on  their  inhabitants  the  ii^uries  wMch  Greece 
hadjufieved  from  ftrangers*^    The  princes  of  the 
north  having  proclaimed  this  fpirited  defign  over 
lit^  central  and  fouthern,  provinces,  the  ftandard 
^.^teriHrife.ai^d  glory  was  fpeedily  furrounded  by 
the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth  .^^,  who  eag^ly, 
embraced  ithis  honoiurable  of^ortunity  t^  fignalize 
their  man^y  valour.  -  PellUs,  Tydeus,  Telamc^r^ 
and,  in  general,  the  fathers  of  thofe  heroic  chiefs, 
who,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  (hone  with  4iftinguifli« 

^  Thor  namee  are  mentioned  by  Apollodorus>  Diod.  SicuFus, 
Findary  ApoIIboius).  &c, . 

♦'  Herodot.  L  i.  Diodor.  Skill.  1.  iv.     '  ^  Pindar,  Pytliic.  |v/ 

'  ed 
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ed  luftre  In  th^  plains  of  Troy,  are  nximbered  c HAT. 
aiTiong  the  leaders  of  the  Argonaifts.  '  They  were  .  f  v 
accompanied  by  the  chofen  warriors,  and  by  th* 
venerable  prophets,  of  their  refpedive  tribes;  by 
anEfculapiiis,  the  admired  father  of  the  healing 
art,  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus  %  whofe  fublime 
geiiius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  feries 
of  their  adventures.  .        » 

Thefe  adventures,  however,  have  been  too 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  Poetry,  to  he  the 
proper  fut^efts  for  hiftorical  compofition.  The 
defigns  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the  tiUe* 
gorical,  or  at  leaft  doubtful,  phrafe,  ^\of  carrying 
"  off  the  golden  fleece;"  which,  though  eaiHy.ex> 
plained,  if  we  admit  the  report  ti^t  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eafterh  banks  of  the  Euxine  extended  fleeces  *  •**-i 
of  wooi,  in  order  to  cdled  the  golden  f^articles  .  '  ** 
which  were  carried  down  by  the  torrents- froni 
Mount  Caucafus  ^*,  is  yet  jdefcrihed  by  fujch  vario^ls  * 

language  by  ancient  writers,   that  aimSft  every  * 

modem  who  examinos  the  fubjeSt,  think?  lumfeif 
entitled  to  offer,  by  wjiy  of  expIaiKition,  jfome  new 
conjedure  of  his  own;  But,  in  oppofition  to  ll|e 
moil  approved  of  thefe  eonjeftures,  we  may  v«if 
tare  to  affirm,  th^t  the  yoyage  Jo  Cokhjis  w^  not 

^  The  t£i)dnioa.y  of  "Plato  de  Repifb.  1.  i,  of  Ifooraites  t&  Bviiri^. 
fufiiciently  atteil  the  poetical  fame  of  Orpheus.  The  Argonautica, 
and  other  works  afcribed  to  him^  are  coIle(5led  by  £fchen1]t«Lc}iiu8> 
and  publiihed.  at  Nuremberg  170a.  That  thefe,  howevier,  are' the 
produ<5tion8  jof  a  later  age,  appears  froin  iimumerabfe  cirdim- 
HUacesy  fome  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Fabricitt3»  Bi)).  Otsec. 
sx^.  i.  p.z^o*.  " 

*[  SfribOf  L  xL  p.  499»  -  •?      '  m  r 

p  3  ju^idertakeii 
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C  HA  P.  undertaken  with  a  view  to  eftablifh  ext^tifiv^  plan9 

^       of  commerce  *%  or  to  fearch  for  times  of  gold^ 

far  lefe  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of  converting 

other  fubftances  into  that  precious  metal  *^  j    all 

fuch  motives  fuppofing  a  degree  of  fpeculation  and 

refinement  unknown  in  that  age  to  the  gallant  but 

untutored  youth  of  ^Thefl&ily.      The  real  objedl 

of  the  expedition  may  be  difcovered  in  its  ef-r 

£e&s.     The  Argonauts  fought,   conquered,   and 

plundered  *® ;  they  fettled  a  colony  on  the  flioreQ 

of  the  Euxine  "^^  j  and  carried  into  Greece  a  daught 

ter  of  the  King  of  Colchis,  the  celebrated  Medea  *% 

t  princefe  of  Egyptian  exti^ion,  whofe  crim^ 

.  wid  enchantments  are  condemned  to  eternal  infamy 

in  the  immortal  liaes  of  Euripides.  - 

toportaat       Notwithftanding   many   romantic   fiftions    that 

fluM^es  of  ^sfigure  the  ftory  of  the  Argonauts,  their  underr 

theArgo-    taking  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a  con* 

^^oa!'   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  happy  eSeSt  on  the  msomers  an4 

chaaa^er  of  the  Greeks.    From  the  aera  c£  this 

celebrated  expedition,  we  may  difcover  not  only  a 

more  daring  and  more  enlarged  fpirit  of  enterprife, 

but  a  more  decifive  and  rapid  progrefe  towards 

civilization  and  humghity.     The  fullen  and  unfo- 

ciable  chiefs,  whofe  acquaintance  with  each  other 

mofl:  commonly  arofe  from  afts  of  mutual  hoftility, 

kitherto  gave  full  fcope*'  to   the  fanguinary  pat 

^  Euft^th.  iij  Homer. 

♦'  Suulasr  Memoirs?  de  TAcadem.  v.  9.     Ei^ped-  Argon. 
4».  IHodpn  ijoid.  ♦J  Xenpph.  Anabaf.  *°  ;|Euripid.  Med. 

*'  This  was  the  brazen  age  defcribed  by  Hefiod.  Oper.^  Di.  L»U 
%  S4X — JSS'  and  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  gf  Thrfeus. 

fions 


fioDs  ^hicb  chara&erife  Bari>arfims.    Strength  mt  C  H  4  a 
courage  were  aimcA  the  iMily  qualities  which  ijiey  ,_^^^ 
admired:  they  fought  and  plundered  at  the.jtie^^ 
of  their  refpedive  tr&es,  while  the  inhi^bitants  of 
the  ndghbouring  diftri&s  were  regarded  :a^  fit  <)i> 
jefis  only  to  exdte  dieir  rage,  aad  gratify  tfei^ 
rapacity,.    But    thefe    gloomy    warricw^,    haviag  <::]iju^ 
exerted  thdr  joint  valour  in  a  remote  ^peditiotli  ^  naaa- 
ieamed  the  neceffity  of  acqiiinng  naore^  ^anui^^  '^^^ 
virtues,  as  well  as  of  adopdng  more  liberal  nor 
tions  of  the  public  intereft.    Military  courage^aad 
addreis  might  alotte  procure  theni  the  rfij^pod  «f 
their  immediate  followers,  fince  the  fafel^.of  i^ 
littfe  /:ommunity  often  depended  on  the.  warlike 
abilities  of  the  chirftain;  but,  when  feveral  tribes 
had  combined  in  a  common  enteiprife,  thare  was 
lefs  dependence  on  the  prowefs  of  any  fingle  leaden 
Emulation  and  intereft  naturally  rendered  all  thefe 
leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  defirous  of  the 
public  efteem ;  and,  in  ord^  to  acquire  this  efteem, 
it  was  neceffary  to  enhance  the  renown  of  martial 
fpirit  by  the  niore  valuable  ^*  yirtue$  of  jaiftice  and 
humanity. 

When  this  i^orious  field  firft  opened  to  the  Theteroic 
ambition  of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  with  ^  *§«• 
degree  of  energy  equally  ardent  and'  fuccefefuL 
innumerable  were  thg  eixploits  of  Hercules,  of 

''  HeHod  xi^arks  th$s  elisui^  ^  mamtrs,  •  %t  liappened  t)etWeeli 
the  expedition  of  the  Argooauts  and  the  fiege  of  Thebes^  fince  the 
Satter  was  the  firft  exploit  in  which  his  new  race  of  men,  ytvoc  ^tx»«a* 
nr^ov  x«i  otgEiw,  "  a  more  juft  and  nobler  race/'  were  engaged.  Set 
fll^ifod.  Oper.  &^  DL  L  L  v.  155— 164. 

Q  4  Thefeus, 
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JbliAt.  Thefeus,  and  of  the  divine  fons  of  Leda",  and  un<* 
^  dertaken  ^tfa  infinite  toil  and  danger,  to  promote 
theinterefl:  and  fafety,  not  of  their  particular  tribes, 
but  of  the  general  confi^eracy.  The  Grecian  ^ 
voods  and  mountains  abounded  in  lions,  boars, 
and  other  fierce  animals  ^%  that  often  roamed  from 
their  haftUUte,  and  fpread  tarror  and  defolatkm 
through  the  adjoining  vallies.  The  vallies  them* 
fehres  teemed  with  men  of  brutal  ffarength  and 
courage,  who  availed  themfelves  of  the  weaknefs 
trf  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of  vio* 
lence/  ^d  cruelty.  The  firft  worthies  of  Greece, 
wuxT&ated  rather  with  the  daring  and  ufeful,  than 
Vtth  the  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry,  fet  themfelves 
"with  one  accord  to  remedy  evils  which  thrratened 
the  eidftence  of  fociety.    Thar  adventures  have. 


"  «  In  order  to  obtain  the  immortal  fruits  of  merit,"  fays  ArS; 
totte,  sn  lui  beautiful  Ojde  to  Virtaei 

A^iJajTf  Kit  pot,  voXkcc^ctvtrXoco'Qf.Vf 
E^ot;  cecv  wy^vofTii  iwcbfuv' 

Ata;  r  A»^ao  So/moy  riXGor^ 
This  ode,  which  is  preferved  in  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Ariftot.  and  hi 
Athenasus,  1.  xv.  c.  x6.  proves  the  mind  of  the  Stagynte  to  have 
))een  as  Ipfty  as  capacipus :  and,  i^)iile  it  comprehended  the  whole 
circle  of  fcience, '  capable  cS  reaching,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  higheil 
flights  of  Pindar  and  Horace.  The  latter,  probably,  bad  Ariftotle 
in  view,  ifi  ode  3.  b.  3. 

Hac  arte  Pollux,  &  vagus  Hercules 

Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas. 
3ut  m  the  order  o^  his  names  he  19  not  fp  faithful  to  chionolq^, 

'♦  In  the  fliield  of  Hercules,  Hedod  dcfcribes  a  boar  fighting^  with 
ft  lion,  and  almoft  prevailing  in  the  combat.  That  animal  was  no 
lefs  tetrible  on  the  oppofite  cbaft  of  Alia  than  in  Greece,  as  we  learu 
Aom  Herodotus,  |,  i.  c  34,  ^  feq. 

doubtlefs^ 
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doubtlefs,  been  embelliihed  by  the  elegant  fancy  of  C  li  A  P. 
poets  and  orators;  but  they  vill  remain  eternal  ,    _^ 
monuments  of  generous  magnanimity,  which  facri^ 
ftces  the  inftinftive  love  of  eafe  and  pleafure  to  the 
acquirM  tafte  for  glory  and  renown  ". 

The  laws  of  war  and  peace  gradually  improved  The  war 

widi  the  progrefs  of  humanity ;  and  the  firft  gene*  ^  Thebes. 

ral  enterprife,  which  fucceeded  the  expedition  of  x»»5. 

the  Argonauts,  proves  that  whole,  communities,  as 

well  as  individuals^  had  begun  to  r^eft  the  virtues 

moft   effential    to   public  happinefe.     The  war  of 

Tliebes  has  deferved,  therefore,  to  be  recorded  j 

wfade  The  more  ancient  hoftilities  between  the  HeU 

lenic  tribes,  of  which  juftice  was  not  even  the  pre»» 

tence,  but  luft  or  avarice  the  only  caufe,  and  wealth 

ot  beauty  the  only  prize,  are  univerfally  condemned 

to  oblivion.     Contempt  of  an  ancient  oracle,  the 

involuntary  crimes  of  Oedipus,  and  the  unnatural 

cruelty  of  his  fons,  involved  the  royal :  femily  of 

Thebes  in  that  maze  of  calamities,  appropriated  in 

all    ages,   from  Sophocles**  to   Vokwre,    as   fo- 

vourite  fubjeSs  of  the  tragic  mufe.     Eteocles  and 

'  P(Jynices  (thefe  were  the  miferable  fons  of  Oedf- 

pus)  having  haftened  the  death,  and  drawn  down 

the  maledidions,  of  ^  their  unhappy  father,  agreed 

to  fway,  by  turns,  the  Thebaui  fceptre.     Eteoclea, 

*  Ifocrat.  HeUen.  Encom.  &  Pane^yr.  Lyfias  &  Demofthen.  OraL 
Fuoebr.  Faufan.  Attic. 

**  r  wight  have  faid  iEfchylufi,  whofe  **  Seven  againft  Thebes'* 
18  founded  on  the  hiftory  related  in  the  text.  But  the  name  of  Si. 
phocles  will  bring  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  tafte  >nd  hunwwityg 
the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  paiticulaily  the  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  elder  brother^  reigned  durbg  the  firft  year } 
^*       but  his  ambitious  temper,  corrupted  by  the  honours 
of  royalty,  refufed  to  refign  the  throne  at  the  ap- 
pointed term  of  his  command.    His  rival,  Foly« 
nices,  married  the  daughter  of  Adraftus,  King  of 
Argos,  who  enabled  his  fon-in-law  to  aflert,   by 
force  of  arms,  his  juft  preteniions  to  the  alternate 
inheritance.     The   allied    princes,  reinforced    by 
Tydeus,  Capaneus,  and  three  other  chiefs,  marched 
to  Thebes  at  die  head  of  fevea  bands  of  armed 
followers,  who  invefted  the  feven  gates  of  the  city. 
The  Thebans,  impatient  of  confinement  within  the 
walls  of  a  place  ill  provided  with  fuppUes,  yielded 
to  the  martial  ardour  of  Eteodes,  and  repelled 
the  aflailants  by  a  vigorous  fally,  in  which  the  moH 
illuftrious  combatants  fell  on  both  fides,  and  the 
wretched   broth^is   perifhed   by  mutual  wounds* 
The  caufe  of  the  war  being  removed  by  this  hor*' 
rid  cataftrophe,  the  Argives  craved  leave  to  bury 
their  dead ;  but  the  Thebans,  exafpaated  againft 
4he  daring  invaders  of  their  country,  returned  them 
an  anfwer,  which,  according  to  the  principles  of 
that  age,  bade  defiance  to  the  di^hites  of  nature,  aind 
the  precepts  of  religion.    In  this  extr^nity,  Adrafir 
tus,  the  only  chief  who  furvived  the  battle^  had 
rccourfe  to  the  humane  piety  of  the  AthemanS| 
who,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  amlMtiontor  in* 
terefl,  took  arms  in  defence  of  public  jqftice,  and 
compelled  the  cruel  obflinacy  of  the  Thebans  to 
grant  the  lafl  melancholy  honours  to  the  afhes  t)f 
•their  deceafed  enemies  ".    At  the  diibnge  of  ten 

?7  Lyfias  Orat.  Funch. 

years, 
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years,  the  more  fortunate  fons  of  the  cbiefii  who  CHAP. 
had  fellen  before  the  Thebau  wafis,  refemed,  with  ,__^ 
the  fory  oi  rdBgious  rage,  the  indignities  that  had 
been  impioufly  offered  to  the  manes  of  their  fathers. 
They  again  laid  fiege  to  the  guilty  city,  deftroyed 
the  lives  and  property  of  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
dragged  many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the 
remsunder  to  acknowledge,  as  their  king,  the  infant 
fon  of  the  injured  Polynices  *®. 

In  their  progrefs  towards  civilization,  the  Greeks  circum. 
perceived  the  advantages  of  political  confederacy,  ^^^^ 
before    they    became  fenfible  to  the  bendits  of  Z>md  the 
civil  union.    The   necefiity  of  providing  for  de-  progr^ 
fence  againO:  the  aflaults  of  foreign  enemies,  and  ^temJ 
the  natural  didlates  of  intere(t  and  ambition,  un»  tranquil- 
iblded  t^e  idea  of  a  federal  afipdation  between  q^^^ 
different  communities,  before  the  members  of  any  ftam. 
one  fhite  had  been  fufBciently  united  in  the  fyftem 
of  domeflic  policy.    Various  clufters  of  towns  and 
villages,  fituated  in   winding  vallies,  divided  by 
)oity  mountains,  acknowledged  th^  authority  of 
kings  or  chieftains,  who  led  forth  thar  warlike 
youth  to  glory  and  danger.    Summoned  to  armp 
againfl:  foreign  enemies,   they  readily  flocked  to 
the  ftandarid  of  thar  king,  and  received  with  im- 
plicit fubmifiion,  his  commands  in  the  field :  but» 
when  no  common  caufe  roufed  their  emulation,  c^ 
excited  th^  valour,>  the  Qihabitants  of  each  little 


*■  Confor.  Honier.  1.  iv.  v.  337.  &  paf&m.  Heiiod.  Op.  &  Di. 
JEicIiyL  Septem  contxa  Thetas.  Lylias  Orat.  Funeb.  SutiusThe- 
J^aicL    ApoUod.  L  uL    Diodw.  L  iv*    Paufim.  in  Bceotic. 

townfhip 
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toMntifliip  alpired  ^t  independent  jurifdiftion,  and 
the  nominal  fubjefts  of  the  fame  prince  often  ter- 
iriinated  their  differences  by  the  decifion  of  the 
fword^. 
The  ex-  .  To  cement  fuch  diforderly  communities  by  laws 
Crrte.^  and  government,  required  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  more  civilized  people,  among  whom  the 
efFefts  of  this  happy  union  vifibly  prevailed.  Such 
an  example  fortunately  occurred  in  the  wife  infti- 
tutions  and  policy  of  the  Cretans,  which  are  re- 
prefented  not  only  as  the  moft  ancient,  but  the 
beft  regulations,  that  ever  were  eftablilhed  in  any 
portion  of  the  Grecian  territory'^.  The  celebrated 
Mland,  which  fable  has  dignified  with  the  imaginary 
honoilr,  of  giving  birth  to  fome  of  the  gods  *'  of 
Greece,  is  entitled  to  tfee  real-praife  of  communicating 
Peculiar  to  that  Country  many  ufeful  improvements. '  Ij  had 
^^^^£  been  early  planted,  as  we  had  occalion  already 
thatidancL  to  obferve,  by  a  colony  of  Dorians.  This  colony, 
which  received  various**  acceflions  from  Greece, 
enjoyed  two  advantages  above  their  brethren  on 
the  continent.  Their  infular  fituation  left  them 
cxpofed,  indeed,  to  naval  depredations,  but  deli- 
vered  them  from  thofe  fierce  incurfions  by  land, 
which  often  disfigured  and  defotated  the  mother 
country.  A  favourable  gale  wafted  the  unfkilful 
mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  ihoi^es  of  Crete  to 
the  capital  of  Egypt.     The  facility  of  communica- 

*•  -Thucydid.  1.  i.    Plut.  in  Thefco.. 

^"  Plat,  de  Leg.  &  in  Mii^oe.    Arifiot.  Pol.  I  iL    Plut.  in  Ly» 
curg.  .    i  ...   :       .         ..... 

f*  Hefiod.  Theog.  *'  Homer.  Iliad.  L  xiz.  v.  17a,  &c. 

tioft 
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tion  thcis  introduced  between  the  two  countries  an  Q  H  A  P. 
habitual  intercourfe*  from  whichi  the  barbarous.  ^'  . 
iflanders  had  nothing  to.^lofe,  and  every  thing  to 
gain*  Rhadamanthus  %  and  others  of  their  early 
kings;  or  chieftains,  whom  intereft  or  curiofity  car- 
ried into  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  appear  to  have  had 
fagacky  to  6l;rferye,  and  dexterity  to  employ,  feve- 
ral  of  the  inventipns  and  inftiuitions  of  thofe  power- 
ful and  civiilized  kingdom^s,  for'  the  ufeful  purpofe 
of  confirmmg  their  own  authority,  and  bridling  the 
fierce  paEffions  of  their  countrymen. 

The  elder  Minos  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  for  The  ddcr 
promoting  this  beneficisd  defign.    The  doubtful  *^^°^ 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ocean,  which,  perhaps^ 
he  might  derive  from  his  numerpus  voyages,  leaves 
it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  native  Cretan,  or  a 
foreign^.     In  the  countries  which  he  had  vifited,     ^ 
he  obferved  certain  families  invefted^  from  time 
immemorial,  with  unbounded  honours,  as  the  im« 
mediate  vicegerents, of  the  diviiuty.     The  uncuU  \ 
tivatad^  but  free-bom  genius  of  Greece,  always  re* 
jeded  this  odious  profanation ;  and  the  prudence 
of  Minos  afpired  only  to  obtain  that  refpeft  for  hi$ 
office,  which  he  would  have  vainly  folicited  for  his 
perfon.     We  are  not  informed  by  what  virtues, 
civil  or  military,  he  acquired,  before  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  his  law^,  ^  extraordinary  influence  among 
the  Cretans.     But,  as  flaves  multiplied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree in  the  ifland  during  his  reign,  that  agricul-     *" 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exercifed  by  them^ 

*f  Strabo,  L  x.  p.  4S0. 
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aloiie,  there  !s  reafon  to  conje&ure  that  he  haii 
been  extremely  fuccefsful  in  war  agiainfl:  his  neigh- 
bours, and  no  leh  equitable  in  dividing  the  booty 
sunong  the  various  Cretan  tribes  who*  followed 
the  fortune  of  his  arms.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  from  the  general  evidence  of  antiquity, 
that  Minos  had  addrefs  to  perfuade  men,  prone  to 
wonder  and  to  believe ;  among  whom,  whatever 
dazzled  the  imagination  announced  the  prefence  of 
a  divinity,  that  their  favourite  hero  was  admitted 
to  the  familiarity  of  the  gods^*.  From-  them,  he 
pretended  to  derive  an  invaluable  fyftem  oF  laws^ 
which  he  was  enjomed  to  engrave  on  tables  of 
brafs.  Froni  Jupiter  he  received  the  regal  fceptre, 
which  entitled  him  to  adminfter  thefe  laws,  but 
obliged  him  to'  refpeft  them.  By  command  of 
the  fame  god,  he  founded  the  cities  of-  Cnoffus, 
Cydonia,  and  Pheftus  ;  and  united  the  diftant  fub- 
jeds  of  his  wide-extended  domain,  by  fuch  regu- 
lations as  ferved  alike  to  fupport  the  authority  of 
the  prince,  and  to  maintain  the  righta  of  the 
people  *^ 
Eicpcdi.  '  The  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  political  edifice 
TijLa  J^^ck  the  difcerning  eye  of  Thefeus,  the  illufbious 
into  Crete,  fon  of  ^geus.  Sling  of  Athens,  in  his  celebrated 
expedition  to  Crete,  during  the  rrign  of  the 
fecond  Minos.    The  laft-menrioned  prince  joined 

^^  AiO(  ^syw^  oftfl^1l^      OdyiT.  L  sdbc  ▼•  179.  ixrliicli  Horaibft 
ttanflafes, 

Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admiiliis.    L.  i.  Ode  28. 
*^  StrabO)  L  x.  p.  480.    Flato  la  MInoe.    Diod.  L  y. 
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the  fplendor  of  military  reno^m  to  the  famed  CHAR 
wildom  of  his  revered  aacefton  His .  maritimfi  .  ^ 
force  exceeded  the  united  ftrength  of  his  aetgh:* 
hours;  he  fubdued  feveral  of  die  circumjacent 
ifles}  and^  "while  he  permitted  his  own  fubjeds 
to  ravage  the  coafts  of  Greece,  under  pretence  of 
lawful  war,,  he  e&dually  checked  the  piiraticat 
depredations. of  the  Carians,  Lycians^  and  Pheni^ 
dajis,  wluch  had  hitherto  proved  fo  frequent  and 
fo  deftrudiTe^*  Athens  experienced  the  effeds 
of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  reLu£tantly  fub« 
mitted  to  a  difgraceful  tribute  of  feven  youths^ 
and.  as  many  virgins.^%  which  was  cruelly  eza&ed 
by  anadon  fubfifting  from  the  labour  of  flaves* 
Tlie  tributary  capdves  were  drawn  by  bt  from  the 
body  of  the  people,,  who  trembled  at  the  annual 
jpelsam  of  the  Cretan  .ve£leL  Difcontents.  arolb 
againft  the  government  of  ^geus,  who  leemedto 
bear  the  indignity  with  too  muclLtamenefs^  whea 
his  hsooic  fon,  with  a  patrictfifm  congenial  to.  his 
chamSier,  {(enerouily  offered  hi^  life  in  the  iienoae 
of  his  country^.  The  feme  of  Thefeus  had  ak 
ready  :reached  the*  ears  of  IVfinos,  who  refpe&sd 
his  virtues;  and  diis  refped:was  converted  iifti 
admiration,  on  beholding  the  Athenian  prince  a 
voluntary  capdve.     Minos  treated  him  with  tha 

*  • .  •^' 

•*  Thucydid.  1.  L 

^  Odyff*  1-  xL  V.  3«o.  &  Virgil,  ^n.  d. 
Tarn  pendere  poenas 

Cecropidae  juffi>,miirertt0i  1  feptefla  quotanait 

Corpon  natorum. 
^  Iple  fuum  Thefeuft  pro  ooris  corpus  At&ems 

IVojicere  qptavit  Catulhiiu 

4  affe^onate 
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CHAP.  affefHonate  kindnds  of  ancient  hofpitality ;  gave 
^  ^  ,  him  his-  daughter  Ariadne  in  4narriage ;  and  de- 
clare the  Ath^iians  thencefordi  free  from  a  con- 
tribution equally  cruel  and  ignominious.'  Tiiefeus 
reaped  great  glory  from  this  traniafUon.  The 
ireflel,  in  which  he  failed,  continued  to  be  annually 
fent,  for  more  than  ei^t  centuries  aft^^xrards,  to 
return  thanks  to  Apollo,  in  his  favourite  iflaad  of 
Delos^^;  and  the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete -was 
celebrated  by  facrifices,  and  other  ceremo&iee, 
kaiidet^  down  to  the  lateft  times  of  the  Athenian 
l^ublic^°.  J  :    : 

Thefetts         Many  extraordinary  circumflances,  invenied  fay 
^^^^  the  ^  poets,  disfigure  events,  which  arc  othevwife 
Cretan  im-  Efficiently  authenticated*    The  unnatural  amours 
2^^    of  the  abominsi>le  Pafiphae,  and  the  bloody  febtSm 
Axtkz.       of  the  monftrous.  Minotaur '%  have  been  .faidxfvikf. 
rtanfcrihed,  from  one  age  to  another,  in  the.lire- 
jQaiiie  cpmpilatbna  of  injudicious  mythologiitei ;  .but 
it  feettis  not  to.  have  occurred  to  thofe  writets,  that 
the  expeditian  to  Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
{improvements  afterwards  introduced  by  Thdfew 
im^  the  Athenian  government.    The  inftitittiipns 
Mid  manners  of  that  ifland  prefented  a  piduse  of 
mouse  regular  compofidon,  and  more  harmocubus 
colouring,,  than  could  be  feen  in  any  pan  c^  the 
Grecian  continent*    Various  focieties  of  freemen, 

^  Plato.  Phaedo.  '«  Plut  m  Thefco. 

7'  Hie  crudelis  ainor  tauiiy  iUftpoilafae  furto 
Pafiphae'y  &c« 
The  judicious  Virgil  pUcea  tltefc  ftran^  fiane»  in  die  fenlptnred 
porch  of  aa  aacieot  teitple. 
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all  united  under  one  government,  all  equal  among  CHAP. 
themfelves,  and  all  ferved  by  "flaves ;  no  private 
property  in  land ;  the  men  eating  at  pubfic  tables, 
and  the  families  fubfifiing  from  the  common  ftock; 
the  youth  regularly  trained  to  the  gynmaftic  exer-^ 
cifes,  navigation,  and  war;  a  fevere  morality  en* 
forced  by  law,  honour  ^e  reward  of  age  and 
merit  J  and  the  whole  community  acknowledging 
the  prerogative  of  an  hereditary  king,  Vho  derived 
his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but  who  was  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  divine  protefHon,  than  he  continued 
to  obferve  juilice,  and  to  tnaintain  the  unalienable 
privileges  of  his  fubjefts^*.  Impreffed  with  the 
&Iutary  inftitutions  which  he  beheld  in  this  flou- 
liihing  ifland,  Thefeus,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne  of  his  fether,  was  ambitious  to  communicate 
diem  to  his  native  country.  The  rudenefs  of  the 
Athenians,  indeed,  admitted  not  the  introdu£Hon 
of  written  laws.  But  the  fcattered  villages  of 
Atdca  were  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  regulations 
of  the  capital  '^ ;  to  unite  in  common  ceremon7e& 
of  religion  ;  to  acknowledge  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  fubjeds;  and,  while  they  aflerted  the 
rights  of  citizens,  to  refped,  during  peace  and  war, 
the  facred  prerogative  of  royal  majefty. 

The  improvements  in  domeftic  poKcy,  thus  in-  Thence 
troduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete,  and  ^^"^ 
the  wifdom  of  Thefeus,  were  gradually  adopted  gwiw. 
by  the  iddighbouriiig  provinces'*.    At  the  com* 


^  Arifiot.  Polit.  L  H.  c.  9»  Ax.    Stnibo>  Ibid.    Plato  de  Legs 

V  Thiicydid.  L  u.    Fiot  in  TbeTeo.  ^^  DkmyL  Halic  L  r. 
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CHAP,  mmcement  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  Grecian 
ftates  had  embraced  one  uDiform  fyftem  of  govern* 
ment,  uniting  the  indep^dent  fpirit  of  European 
freedom  with  the  refpeftful  veneration  of  Egyptian 
and  Afiatic  fuperftition  ^^     This  fingular  frame  of 
policy,  compofed  of  material^  feemingly  incapable 
of  alliance,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  great 
T}^  en.     and  generous  undertakings ;  and  unlefs  the  divine, 
abies  the     though  limited  authority  of  kings,  had  fortified 
undotakc    ^^  Other  inftitutions  which  ferved  to  tame  the  fe- 
the  Trojan  rocity  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt 
^^^*         whether  their  leaders  coujd  have  roufed  above  an 
hundred  thdufand  ftubbom  Barbarians  to  a  diflant 
and  difficult  enteirprife,  much  lefs  have  detained 
their  relu&ant  impatience  during  ten  years  in  the 
fi^e  of  Troy, 
Defcrip-         Before  we  examine  the  caufes  and  incidents  of 
^^^.      this  celebrated  fiege,  to  which  the  exploits  hitherto 
related  feem  but  unworthy  preludes,  it  may  be 
its  iirength  P^P^  to  take  a  ftiort  view  of  the  ftrength  and 
and  re-       refouTces  of  the  two  nations,  who  were  eager  to 
(hock  in  a  conflid,  that  totally  deftroyed  the  one, 
and  proved  extremely  ruinous  to  the  other.    Ex- 
dufive  of  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia^ 
which  long  remained  barbarous  and  imcultivated, 
the  continental  pofTeffions  of  the  Greeks  were  nearly 
eqi^l  to  Scotland  in  extent,   maick^d  with  ftill 
bold»  features,  wd  Weflfed  with  a  wam^r  fun.     In 
its  length, :  the  whole  country  is  almi^  e^ally 
divided  by  two  oppofite  gulphs,  com'prefling  be- 
I  ..  •  . 
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tween  fliem  a  mountainous  neck  of  land,  to  the  c  H  A  P- 
breadth  of  only  five  miles,*  into  the  peninfula  of  ^■^^_. 
Peloponnefus,  and  the  territoiry  extending  notth-* 
wards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  GoriiithiaA 
ifthmus  to  the  fouthem  frontier  of  Macedonia  ^^ 
The  Peloponnefus,  an  hundred  and  fixty  miles  i^ 
length,  and  fcarcely  one  hundred  m  hre^th,  is 
every  where  ihterfe6:ed  by  mountains,  particularly 
the  towering  ridges  of  Zarex  and  Taygetus.  Dur- 
mg  the  flourilhing  ages  of '  Greece,  this  fmall 
peninfula  contained  feven  independent  communities 
of  unequal  power  and  fam^,  which  rsmked  in 
the  following  order  :  The  compjuraliVeiy  large,  and 
highly  diverfified,  territory  of  Laconic  j  the  fruit- 
ful vale  of  Argos ;  the  extenfive  coafl  df  Achaia ; 
the  narrow  but  commercial  ifthmus  of  Corinth; 
the  central  and  mountainous  region  of  Arcadia; 
together  with  the  more  level  coimtries  of  Elis  and 
Meffenia,  which  are  throughout  better  adapted  to 
tillage  than  any  other  provinces  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus ".  The  Grecian  pofleflions  beyond  the  Co- 
rinthian ifthmus  were  more  ccmfiderable,  extend- 
ing above  two  hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  one  hundred  arid  fifty  from  north  to  fouth^ 
They  vrere  naturally  divided  by  the  long  and  in- 
tricate ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta,  and 
Ofla,  into  ninefeparate  provinces;  which,  during 
the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian  freedom,  were  oc- 
cupied by  nine  independent  republics*  They 
comprehended  the  ext^ifive  and  fertile  plains  of 

^  SbeOMf  Ly5L  ri  Stnbo»  ibid,  as  F^dan.  Meflesu. 
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CHAP.  Theffaly  and  Boeotia,  both  of  which  were,  in  earJjr 
J  times,  much  expofed  to  inundations ;  and  the 
.latter,  abounding  in  fubterranean  caverns,  was 
peculiarly  fubjeft  to  earthquakes ;  the  lefs  fertile, 
but  more  fecure  territory  of  Attica ;  the  weftern 
provinces  of  ^tolia  and  Acamania,  encompaffed  on 
one  fide  by  dangeroiK  feas,  and  confined  on  the 
other  by  almoft  impaflable  mountains;  and  the 
four  fmaller  rocky  diftri£ts  of  Phocis,  Dori^,  Locris,^ 
and  Megara  ^. 

It  has  heea  obferved,  that  thefe  names  and  di- 
vifions,  which  remained  to  the  lateft  times,  are 
pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whofe  poems 
continued  through  fucceedmg  ages,  to  be  the 
approved  ftaisdal'd  and  legal  code,  to  which  neigh- 
bouring communities  appealed,  in  adjufting  their 
difputed  boundaries","  This  obfervation,  how- 
ever, muft  be  qualified  chiefly  by  two  exceptions. 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  extenfive  province  of 
Theffaly  fent  forth  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  Grecian  ftrength,  and  was  divided  among 
many  warUke  leaders.  It  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, while  agriculture  and  pafturage  were  the 
principal  occupations  fubfervient  to  humsui  life, 
that  a  country,  abounding  in-  plains  and  meadows, 
fhould  excel  in  population  and  in  power  '^  When 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
enriched  and  adorned  the  middle  and  fouthem 
divifions  of  Greece,  the  northern  diftrid  of  Thef* 
fely  loft  its  ancient  pre-eminence.      The  feeond 

f  StrabO)  I.  viL  ''  Plat,  in  SoloiL  ^  Plato  in  Manon. 
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exception  ar^fe  from  the  extenfive  pernor  of  the  c  H  A  P. 

houfe  of  Pelops,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  ^ ^ 

by  fortunate  marriages  and  riph  fucceflions,  ac- 
quired dominion  over  the  northern  and  eaftem 
parts  of  the  Peloponnefus,  formerly  containing 
feveral  independent  principalities,  and^  after  the 
misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and .  his  family,  again 
divided  into  the  immortal  republics  of  Sparta^ 
Argos,  Gorinth,  and  Achaia. 

From  this  gene;^l  view  of  the  country,  it  will  Number  of 
not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age  when  every  ^^  ^ 
able-bodied  man  was  a  foldier,  Greece  fhould  and  troops, 
have  railed  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  two  thou- 
fand  men.  The  Acamanians  alope,  for.  reafons 
unknown,  fent  no  forces  to  Troy.  But  the  con- 
tinent was  affifted  by  the  generous  efforts  of  Crete, 
of  Rhodes,  and  of  many  fmaller  iflands,  which  were 
fubjeft  to  their  refpedive  princes,  or  gpvemed  by 
the  wide  extended  dommion  of  Agamemnon.  The 
veffels  coUefted  for  tranfporting  thefe  forces  to 
Afia  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  faiL  They  were 
equipped  at  little  expence,  and  built  with  little 
ingenuity,  moved  by  only  one  bank  of  oars,  and 
entirely  unprovided  with  decks  or  anchors.  Their 
complement  varied  in  different  veffels ;  fome  con- 
tained an  hundred  and  twenty,  others  only  fifty 
men,  who  appear  to  have  been  equally  acquainted 
with  the  military  art,  as  praftifed  in  that  remote 
age,  and  with  the  rude  fimplicity  of  ancient  nayi- 
gadon". 

•*  Thucydid.  ibid.    Homer,  paflim, 

X)  3  Th9 
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The    celebrated    kingdom    of   Priam,    againft 
which  this  armament  was  dire&ed,  occupied  the 
eaftem  banks  of  the  Hellefpont,  the  fouthem  coaft 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern  fhores  of  the 
^gacan.    From  the  river  Efepus  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Le£lum,  the  Trojan  dominions  extended 
in  length  two  hundred  miles ;  but  their  breadth 
was  far  lefs  confiderable,  being  irregularly  com- 
preffed  between  three  feas,  and  the  lofty  ridges  of 
mount  Ida,     This  delightful  and  pifturefque  conn- 
try,  which  furpaffed  Greece  in  fruitfulnefs  of  foil 
and  foftnefs  of  climate  •*,  was  difUnguifhed  by  the 
epithet  of  Hellefpontian,  from  the   large  inland 
province  which  bore  the  common  name  of  Phry- 
Hiftoryof   gia•^       The  Leffer,    or    Hellefpontian  Phrygia, 
dut  com-  ^as  planted,  according  to  tradition,  by  a  Grecian 
colony,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.      The  fimilarity  of  religion,   language, 
and  manners,  fufEciently  juftified  that  opinion,  and 
feems  to  have  induced  the'  moft  diligent  inquirers 
of  antiquity  to  regard  not  only  the  Trojans,  but 
the  Lycians  and  Pamphylians,  as  fcattered  branches 
pf  the  Hellenic  nation**,  which  diftance  of  place  had 
gradually  cut  off  from  all  communicltion  with  the 
trunk.     The  Aliatic  Greeks  were  expofed  to  none 
of  thofe  unfavourable  circumftances  already  men- 
tioned, which  long  retarded  the  improvement  of 
their  brethren  in  Europe.     The  fertile  and  exten- 
five  plains  of  Afia  offered  them  the  materials  of 

•*  Hippocrat.  de  Loc-  •^  Strabo,  L  xiii. 

•♦  Hcrodot.  L  vii.    Strabo,  L  »▼. 

more 
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more  powerful  kiffgdoim  than:  Greece  couH  aflbrd;  G  H  A  R 
and,  Inftead  of  bedng  haraflM  and  endangered  by  , 
the  continual  incurfioiis^  x)f  ©arthorh  fitvagiM^  iJbey 
enjoyed  the  vicmity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians^ 
natioris  defcribed  as  fiourifhing  <in  wealth  and  peace 
Irom  the  ren^oteft  antiquity**.  From  the  preya^ 
lence  of  the  Grecian  language  and  cuftoms  on  the 
one  hand,  ai^d  the  name  of  the  country'  on  the 
other,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Trojans  were  a  mingkd  race  of  Greeks,  and  Phry- 
gians, coUe^ed  by  Dardanus,  anceftor  fifth  in  a& 
cent  from  old  Priam. 

This  adventurer,  whofe  parentage  Homer  leaves 
uncertain,  by  calling  him  fon  of  Jupiter  ^\  founded 
a  qity  on  one  of  the  many  weftern  branches  of 
mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain,  and  watered  by  the  immortal  rivers  Simois 
and  Scamander  *'.  The  new  fettlement  flourilhed 
under  his  fon,  the  wealthy  Erifthonius,  who,  by 
the  judicious  management  of  his  mares  and  ftal- 
lions,  fupplied  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  with 
horfes  of  a  fuperior  breed.  His  fucceffor,  Tros, 
communicated  his  name  to  the  territory,  which 
was  often  called  Troas,  and  to  the  celebrated  city 
Ilion,  which  his  fon  Uus,  having  removed  his  re- 
fidence  from  the  mountain,  built  ofi  the  adjoining 
plain.  Laomedon,  the  fucceffor  of  Ilus,  fortified 
the  town  of  Ilion,  or  Troy,  with  walls  of  fuch  un- 
common ftrength,  that,  in  the  language  and  be* 


^  Herodot.  L  L    DioBy£  Halic.  !•  i«    Suidas  in  voc.  Anaxos* 
*  niad,  XX.  V.  »Z5.  ^  IbkU  xx.  v.  »l6,  ^    Btxaito^  laciiL 

x>4  lief. 
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c  H  A  P.  lief  of  the  times,  they  were  deemed  the  work  of 
i^  _^_  _f  the  gods**.  Whether  he  defrauded  his  fuppofed 
auxiliaries  of  their  proimfed  rewards  and  f^crificea, 
or  fupplied  the  expence  of  this  undertaking,  by  de- 
fpoihng  their  facred  ihrines,  it  is  certain  that  tjhe 
guilt  of  Lacmiedon  was  believed  to  ^tail  calamity 
(m  his  unhappy  defcendants.  .» 

I^^o^        His  fon  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the  dei- 
ceitful  gifts  of  fortune,  before  he  was  overtakeij 
by  the  vengeance  of  heaven.      Having  attained 
old  age  in  the  undifturbed  poffefiion  of  a  throne^ 
he  was  furrounded  by  a  numerous  and  flourifhing 
family^  beloved  by  his  fubjeds,  and  refpeded  by 
his  ndghbours.      Yet  this  amiable,  but  toO:  in* 
dulgent  prince^  was  deflined  to  feel  the  ih^rpeft 
pangs  of  hmnan  mifery. 
Caufe  of        Hereditary  feuds  fubfilled  between  the  fmcpt^ors 
wlr.  ^^^^^  ^^  Priam  and  thofeof  Agamemnon,  when  the  latter 
quitted  their  eftablifhments  in  Afia,  to  feek  new 
fettlements  in  Greece.      The   infult    offered  to 
Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan  youth,  by  the  bru- 
tal fury  of  Tantalus  %  was  retdrted  on  Menelaus 
the  fourth  in  defcent  from  this  infamous^  prince, 
by  the  rape  and  detention  of  his  queen,  the  cele- 
brated Helen.    Paris,  the  ill-fated  fon  of  Priam, 
was  the  author  of  this  new  injury.      But  refent- 
ment  for  the  wrongs  of  his  houfe  formed  not  the 

^  Homer.  Hiad,  xx.  v.  ai6,  &c  Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

^  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  ftory  of  Tantalus,  father  of  Pe- 
lops,  was  probably  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  It  is  certain  that, 
whatever  might  prevail  in  PhrygJa,  the  unnatural  pafEon,  which 
difgraced  the  later  times  of  Greece,  was  unknown  m  that  country 
during  tbe  herok  ages.    Natal.  Com*  1*  ix.  c.  ijl 

\  only 
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only  ftiotive  tvhich  engaged  the  youthful  levity  of  CHAR 
Paris  to  diihonour  the  fifter-in-law  of  Agamem-  \    J'  _^ 
non,    Hel^i  was  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  King  Beautyand 
of  Sparta.     The.  iUuftrious  honours  of  her  family  ^h^^^^* 
were  adorned  by  flie  generous  magnanimity  of  her  daughter 
brothers,  :€aftor  and  Polydeuces,   whofe  exploits  f/^^^ 
ihoae  confpicuous  in  all  the  military  expeditions  of 
that  gallant  age.     But  the  native  luftre  of  Helen 
needed  not  the  ^d  of  foreign  ornament.     Even 
in  the   tender  age  of   childhood,    her    opening 
charms  had  inflamed  the  heart  of  Thefeus  ^%  the 
moft  admij^ed  and  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  Gre- 
cian chiefs.     The  fame  of  her  beauty  increafed 
with  her  ripening  age,  and  her  perfon  became  an 
objed  of  eager  contention  among  thofe  who,  from 
birth  or  merit,  were  entitled  to  afpire  at  the  in- 
valuable prize.     Tyndareus,  folicitous  to  prevent 
the  violence  of  a  fecond  lover,  (for,  agreeably  to 
the  manners  of  his  age,  Thefeus  had  carried  her 
oflFby  force,)  bound  the-  various   fuitors  by  oath 
to  defend  the  honour  of  his  daughter,   and  to 
fecure  the  poffeflion  of  her  charms  to  the  man  who 
fcould    be   honoured    with    her .  choice  ^'.      The  she  mar^ 
princely  mien  and  infinuating  manners  of  Mene-  nesMene. 
laus  were  preferred  to  more  folid  qualities  in  feveral  fuccceds  to 
of  his  numerous  competitors.     Having  maivied  the  *^*  ^"S"* 
heirefs  of  Tyndareus,  he  fucceeded,  in  her  right,    °"^ 
to  the  Spartan  throne^*.     The  graceful  pair  had 
not  long  enjoyed  the  honours  of  royalty,  and  the 
fweets  of  conjugal  union,  when   their  happinefs 

^  Rut.  in  Thefco.         »»  Thucydid.  L  uc. ^.        »*  Padaa.  Laoon. 

^  was 
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CHAP,  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  fon  of  Priam, 
t   --_j.  the  handfomeft   man  of  his  age,  and   fuigularly 
Chara<fter   adoined  with  the  frivolous   acpompli&ments  that 
rfiVis,     ^f^^j^  captivate  the   weaknefs  of  a  female  mind. 
Priam  J      Though  a  foldier  of  no  great  renown,  Paris  had 
ftrongly  imbibed  the  romantic  fpirit  of  .gallantry 
which  prevailed  *^  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  was  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  an  ardent  paflion  for  beauty,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  general  foftnefs  of  his  unwar- 
like  charaflier,  prompted  him  to  brave  every  dan- 
ger in  purfuit  pf  his  fevourite  objed.     Animated 
by  the  hope  of  beholding  the  inimitable  modfel  of 
what  he  moft  adored,   he  feized  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  a  voyage  of  Menelaus  into  Crete, 
vifited  the  dominions  of  his  hereditary  enemies, 
and  folicited  the  rites  of  hofpitality  at  the  Spartan 
court* 
whofe-  His  perfon,   his  accomplifhments,  his  addrefs, 

auces,  ^d  j^j^j^  f^ju  jnore^  ^he  voluntary  hardfliips  which  he 
^Troy.  had  endured  for  her  fake,  feduced.  the  incopftant 
affefldons  of  the  Grecian  Queen.  Enamoured  of 
the  elegant  ftranger,  ihe  "abandoned  her  country 
and  her  hulband;  and  having  tranfported  her  moll 
valuable  treafure  within  the  Trojan^ walls,  defied 
the  refentment  of  Greece,  and  the  vengeance  of 
heaven. 


9^  Perfeus  Had  carried  o£r  the  African  Medufa;  Jafon^  Medea  of 
CddiliB ;  Thefeust  the  Amazon  Antiope ;  Hercules^  Megajra»  Iole^ 
Peaneiray  Sec.  The  hifbrical  poets  of  the  heroic  age^  might  have 
laid,  with  AHofto, 

Le  donne^  i  cavalier^  Tarme)  gli  amoriy 

Le  cortelk;  I'audad  imprefe  Jo  canto* 

It 
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It  was  now  the  time  for  Menelaus  to  crave  the  c  ft  A  P. 
ffipulated  affiftance  of  his  ancient  rivals.     His  de-        I- 
mand  was  «iforced  by  the  authority  of  Agamem-  i^^ 
non  '*.     At  the  fummons  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Greeks  de- 
confederates  affembled  at  ^gium,    the  capital  of  ^^J^^^^ 
Achaia ;  confirmed  the  obligation  of  their  former  her. 
promife ;    fettled  the  proportion  of  troops  to  be 
railed  by  each  prince ;    determined  the  time  and  . 
place  of  their  departure ;  and  named  Agamemnon, 
the  moft'  powerful  among  them,  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  an  expedition  which  fo  deeply  concerned 
the  honour  of  his  family, 

Aulis,  a  fea-port  of  Boeotia,  was  appointed  for  g^  ^^ 
the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation'*.     Be-  Troyun- 
fore   the  whole    armament    failed  from    thence,  commLd 
Ulyffes  King  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  feem  ex-  of  Aga- 
traordinary,   the  injured   Menelaus,  undertook  a  °^^"^®"* 
folemn  embafly  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand  re- 
ftitudon  and  reparation ;    but  returned  highly  dif- 
gufted  with  their  reception  and  treatment.     Some 
members  of  the  Trojan  couhcil  had  the  barbarity 
to  propofe  their  immediate  death.     Their  juft  in- 
dignation increaled  the  warlike  ardour  of  their  af- 
fociates.     But  contrary  winds  long  retarded  their 
departure.     The  Trojans  had  time  toftrengthen 
their  ramparts,  to  coiled  arms  and  provifions,  and 
tofummon  the  affiftance  of  diftant  confederates. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  age,  together  with  a  fenfe 
of  common  danger,  brought  many  powerful  auxi^ 
liaries  to  Priam.     His  caufe  was  defended  by  the 

♦*  TImcydid.  L  i  c.  9.  ^*  Hefipd,  Oper.  &  Dies. 

hardy 
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CHAP,  hardy  mountaineers,  who  covered  the  back  of  his 
'•  kingdom ;  by  the  Carians,  Lydans,  and  other 
nation3  of  Afia  Minor,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Halj^s  to  the  fouthem  extremity  of 
Cilicia;  and  by  the  Pelafgi,  Thracians,  and  Pao- 
nians,  fierce  Barbarians  who  inhabited  the  Earo- 
Etfea  a.  P^^^  ^^^  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Propontis.  Ck)n- 
dcfccnt  on  fiding,  however,  rather  in  their  domeftic  ftrength 
c<»ft."^*°  than  in  foreign  ailiftance,  the  Trojans  determined 
to  defend  their  native  fliores  againfl  hoftile  inva* 
fion.  The  debarkation  of  the  Greeks  was  pur- 
chafed  by  much  blood.  Having  effeded  a  de« 
fcent,  they  encamped  on  the  Trojan  plain,  but 
loft  the  only  opportunity  which  they  enjoyed, 
during  many  years,  of  crufliing  at  once  the  power 
of  their  enemies;  'who  immediately  flmt  them- 
felves  up  within  their  impenetrable  vails,  leaving 
the  city  open  only  on  the  fide  of  mount  Ida,  from 
which  they  received  com,  cattle,  and  other  nec^t 
fary  fupplies.  ^^ 

Caufes  Agamemnon,  as  there  was  reafon  to  expeft  from 

\irluch  Dro«  •         «        ■       ■ 

traced  the  ^he  manners  of  his  age,  had  beep  more  induftrious 
fi«ge  of  in  coUedUpg  a  great  amiy,  than  provident  in  con- 
^'  triving  means  by  which  it  might  keep  the  field. 
The  provifions  trapfported  fix)m  Greece  were 
fpeadily  confumed,  while  the  operations  of  the 
fiege  promiftd  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  the  Greel^ 
^eing  unacquainted  with  any  military , engines  fit- 
ted to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  Trojan  walls. 
With'  fuch  a  numerous  army,  they  might  have 
converted  the  fiege  into  a  "blockade ;  but  fcarcity 
of  fupplies  comp^U^d  the  greater  part  of  them  to 

quit 
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quit   the   camp.      The  refource  of  ravaging. the  c  H  A  P. 
adjacent  country  foon  exhaufted  itfelf.     Many  be-        ^ 
thought  themfelves  of  cukivating  the  rich  vales  of  the 
Cherfonefus,  whofe  induftrious  inhabitants  had  re- 
cently been  expelled  6y  deftroyed,  by  the  fierce 
incifrfions  of  the  barbarous  Thracians*^     Others 
had  recourfe  to  piracy,  fcoured  the  neighbouring 
feas,  ravaged  the  unprotefted  coafts  of  the  Helle- 
fpont  and  JEgaean,  and  plundered  or  demolifhed  fuch 
unfortified  places  as  acknowledged  the  dominion^ 
or  alfifted  the  arms  of  Troy^^      Thefe  ravages 
excited  the  rage  of  the  Afiatics,  and  rendered  them 
more  hearty  in  the  caufe  of  their  confederates.     In  That  city 
this  manner  nine  fummers   and  winters  elapfed,  taken  in 
without  affording  the  nearer  profpeft  of  a  decifion  yelr  of  the 
to  the  conteft ;    but,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  war. 
the  feeming  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks  precipitated 
the  dowhfal  of  the  proud  city  of  Priam.     A  dread- 
ful peftilence  invaded  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,        ^ 
and  long  continued  to  rage  with  unabating  fury. 
This  calamity  was  followed  by  the  well  known 
quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  which 
deprived  the  Grecian  army  of  its  principal  ftrength 
and  ornament*     The  Trojans  derived  new  fpirits 
frotn  the  misfortunes  of  their  enemies;   they  ven- 
tured to  abandon  the  proteftion    of  their  walls, 
boldly  affailed  the  Grecian  camp,  and  rifl^ed  feveral 
engagements,  in  moft  of  which  they  were  viQio- 
rious.     In  the  laft  of  thefe,  the  beloved  friend  of 
Achilles  was  flain   by  the'',  arm   of  Heftor,   the 

f  Thucydid.  l.i,  »7  Homer,  paflim. 

braveft 
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CHAP,  bravefl  and  mod  generous  of  the  Trojan  race. 
J*  This  event,  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 
than  death  to  the  aifeftionate  ardour  of  the  Gre- 
cian chief,  ftifled  his  hitherto  inexorable  refentment 
againft  the  proud  tyranny  of  Agamemnon,  His 
return  to  the  camp  reftored  the  declining  fortune 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  indignant  fiiry  of  his  rage 
was  quenched  in  the  detefted  blood  of  Heflror, 
whofe  patriotic  valour  had  long  been  the  firmeft 
biilwark  of  his  father's  kingdom.  The  definition 
of  Troy^^  foon  followed  the  death  of  her  darling 
hero.  The  city,  whether  taken  by  ftorm  or  by 
furprife,  was  fet  on  fire  in  the  night ;  mod  of  the 
citizens  perifhed  by  the  fword,  or  were  dragged 
into  captivity  j  and  only  a  miferable  remnant  efca- 
ped  through  the  cbnfufed  horror  of  raging  flames 
and  expiring  kinfmen.  ' 

Future  The  burning  of  Troy  happened  eleven  hundred 

^^^^  °^  ^^  eighty-four  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 
Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever  affumed,  in  any 
fucceeding  age,  the  dignity  of  independent  go- 
vernment'^.      The  fea-coaft  was  planted  eighty 

years 


^  We  fliould  probably  know  fomething  more  of  the  biftory  df  tbe 
Trojan  war,  if  the  work$  of  Pifander  remained.  Macxobius*  in 
fpeaking  of  the  plagiarifms  of  the  Romans  from  Greek  writers,  has 
Ae  following  paflage :  Qua  Virgilius  traxit  a  Graecisy  dicfturumne 
«  me  putetis,  quae  vulgo  nota  funt  I  . . .  vel  quod  averfionem  Trojse 
<*  cum  Sinone  fuo  et  equo  ligneo»  csterifque  omnibus,  quse  librum 
^  fecundum  faciunt,  a  Pifandro  pene  ad  verbum  tranfcripferit,  qui 
V  inter  Gracos  poetas  eminet,"  &c.  Macrob.  1.  v.  c.  a. 

^  I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  given  by  Bochart  (Epift^ 
num  ^neas  unquam  fuit  in  Italia),  and  by  Mr.  Wood  (Eilay  on 
the  original  Genius  of  Homer),  to  prove  that  the  defcendants  of 

y  jEnea* 


Troy. 
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years  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  new  colonies  from  CHAP. 
Greece;  and  the  inland  parts  fubmitted  to* the  ^^ 
growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  whofe  arms  over- 
fpread  and  conquered  all  the  fineft  provinces  of 
Leffer  Afia'°^. 

The  Gi?eeks  had  recovered  poffeffion  of  the  ad-  The  cala- 
mired  beauty  of  Helen ;  they  had  taken  complete  ^^^^^  re- 
vengeance  on  the  family"'  and  nation  of  her  im-  Greeks/  ^ 
happy  feducer ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  were 
the  natural  confequence  of  the  Trojan  expedition, 
left  them  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  viftory.  Of 
five  Bceotian  commanders,  only  one  remained, 
and  the  liege  had  been  proportionably  fatal  to  the 
leaders  of  other  tribes,  as  well  as  to  their  warlike 
followers.  ,  Thofe  who  lived  to  divide  the  rich 
fpoils  of  Troy,  were  impatient  to  fet  fail  with  their 
Jiewly-acquired  treafure,  notwithftandmg  the  threat- 
ening afped  of  the  Ikies.  Many  of  them  perifli- 
ed  by  Ihipwreck ;  the  reft  were  long  toffed  on 
unknown  feas ;  and  when  they  expelled  to  find 
in  their  native  country  the  end  of  their  calami- 
ties, they  were  expoled  to  fuffer  greater  calami- 
ties there,  than  any  which  they  had  yet  endured. 
The  thrones  of  feveral  of  the  abfent  princes  had 


JEncas  reigned  in  Troy.  But  notwithftanding  the  learned  ingenuity 
of  a  profound^  and  the  plaulible  criticifm  of  an  elegant  fcholar^  the 
matter  feems  ftiU  too  doubtful  to  warrant  contradicting  the  popular 
opinion. 

'^  Hefiod.  L  ii.     Thucyd.  L  i.      Juftin,  1.  xviS.      Strabo,  1.  iii. 

"'  I  dwell  not  on  a  fubje<5l  which  has  been  treated  by  the  great 
mailers  of  the  pailions.     See  Virgil : 

Forfitan  et  Fjriami  fuerint  quae  fata  requiras^  Sec* 

I  been 
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CHAP,  been  ufurped  by  violence  and  ambition  ;  the  lands 
J'  ,  of  various  communities  had  been  occupied  by  the 
invafion  of  hoftile  tribes :  even  the  leaft  unfortu- 
nate of  thofe  adventurers  found  their  domains  un- 
cultivated, or  their  territories  laid  wafte  j  their  fa- 
milies torn  by  difcord,  or  their  cities  ihaken  by 
fedition.  And  thus  the  mod  celebrated  enterprife 
of  combined  Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  delight- 
ful and  once  happy  country  into  barbanfc^  and 
mifery  '°\ 

^'''Plato^deLeg.l.iiL    Thucyd.  L  L  p.  9. 
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CHAP.     IL 

Religiom  —  Government.  —  Jrts.  r—  Manners^  and 
Charader. 

'T^HE  ancient  Greeks  had  ftrongly  imbibed  an  c  H  a  P, 
•^   opinion,  that  the  country  in  which  they  lived       ^• 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  dignity  of  human  introduc- 
nature.     The  voluptuous  climate3  of  Afia  produced  tiou. 
invention  and  ingenuity,  but  foftened  the  tempers 
of  mm  into  a  fitnefs  for  fervitude.     The  rigorous 
feverity  of  European  (kies  gave  ftrength  and  agi- 
lity to  the  limbs,  and  hardy  boldnefs  to  the  mind, 
but  chilled  the  fancy,   and  benumbed  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  fouL     The  inhabitants  of  the  eafl: 
and  fouth  were  degraded  below  the  condition  of 
humanity,  by  an  unfortunate  abufe  of  ^power,  while 
the  turbulent  fons  of  the  north  and  weft  were  in- 
capable, from   ignorance    and  indocility,  of  fub- 
mitting  to  any  regular  fyftem  of  government.    The 
Greeks  alone,  pofleffing  an  intermediate  fituation 
between  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,   united 
courage  and   capacity;    tempered   the  ftem  and 
manly,  with  the  gentler  virtues  j  and  eiijoyed  the 
double  advantage  of  liberty  and  laws '. 

This  fplendid  obfervation  is  too  flattering  to  the  ^he  atx- 
diftates  of  nationstl  vanity  to  be  haftily  adopted  by  thority  of 
a  cautious  inquirer  ii^to  truth,  who  will  be  apt  to  f^^^J,** 

rlaiu 
'  Ariitot.   Politic.  1.  vu.   c.  7.       Ifocrat.  Govern,  AtHen.  Pane- 
gjrric  &  Panatbeo. 

VOL*  u  B  afcribe 
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CHAP,  afcribe  the  fuperior  lultre  of  Grecian  manners, 
^       rather  to  the  elegant  imagination  of  authors,  than 
to  the  intrinfic  merit  of  thdr  fubjed.     Yet  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  feveral  circumftances  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  that  the  great  poet  to  whom  we  owe 
our  prinapal  infonnation  concerning  the  ancient 
f&te  of  Greece,  copied  from  nature  only.     The 
majefty  of  Virgil,  the  fplendor  of  Taffo,  and  the 
fublimity  of  Milton,  are  not  fuffident  to  conceal  an 
eflFort  in  thofe  noble  writers  to  maintain  the  tone 
which  they  have  afTumed  ^  a  defire  to  embelliffa  the 
manners  which  they  defcribe ;  an  ambition  to  ele- 
vate and  to  adorn  their  poems  by  the  ufe  of  a  mar- 
vellous  machinery,  which  had  not  its  foundation 
in  the  experience,  and  (as  ..to  Virgil  and  Tafib) 
fcarcely  in  the  belief  of  their  own  age.     in  Homer, 
there  is  neither  embellifhment,  nor  effort  nor  dif- 
guife  of  any  kind :  he  relates  what  he  has  feen  and 
heard  with  unaffeded  fimplicity ;  his  ideas  and  fen- 
timents  are  not  only  clothed  in  all  the  pleafing  graces 
of  poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  perfuaiive 
truth ;  and  an  amazing  div^fity  of  charafters^  pre- 
ferving  amidft  innumerable  fhades  of  difcrimination, 
a  general  air  of  refemblance,  diflingurlh  the  Ihad 
and  Odyfley  above  other  poetical  compofitions^  and 
prove  them  to  have  been  copied,  not  from  the  li- 
mited combinations  of  human  invention,  but  from 
the  wide  variety  of  impreflions  in  the  rich  flore- 
houfe  of  nature.    In  Ibme  defcriptive  parts  of  his 
poem.  Homer  doubtlefs  yielded  to  the  luxuriance 
(^  his  iftixntfable  fancy;  but  it  feems  plain  from 
internal  evidence  only,    that  he  debriates  with 

nHttute 
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mlnftte  siccuracy ^  the  geograf)!!/,  ftiythdlogy,  Mf-  C  H  a  f. 
tary,'and  msaiHers  of  Greece  -,  and  that  his  obferv-  .  jj^:^ 
ariofls  concealing  all  thefe  fubjefts  are  perfe£tly 
agreeaWe  to  the  c^inions  and  belief  which  univer* 
fally  prevailed  among  his  countryman*  If  thb 
matter  required  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence,  it 
might  be  fully  confirmed-  by  the  teftimony  of  the 
Greek  hiilorians,  who  fapport  in  every  inftancethe 
vericity  of  die  poet  j  afferting^  not  only  the  authen- 
ticity of  die  hGts  which  he  relates^  but  the  influence 
of  the  caiufes  to  which  he  afcribes  them  ^ 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  by  thofe  who  Campari. 
wduM  reprefs  the  ebullitions  of  Grecian  vanityy^**^^ 
that,  adoutting  tbie  poems  off  Homer  as  complete,  cneks  of 
e?idence  ccHiceming  the  ancient  flate  of  hi^.coun-  the  heroic 
try,  all  dia  advantage  that  would  follow  from  this  ^  q^^ 
fuppofition  i&t  that  the  Greeks  have  beeil  accurately  mans  as    - 
defcribed  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  fociety  than  ^^^^^  * 
moft  other  nations ;  but  the  filence  of  thofe  naticms  tuC 


*  The  nature  anrf^  tranfa<fi[ions  of  the  gods,  which  juffiy  fhock  thtf* 
feefings of  tiitf  xAxidemreadery  are  perfe<^y  coofonns^lft  to  th«  belief 
of  the  Greeks.  The  continual  interpofition  of  thefe  etherial  beings 
in  the  afeir^  of  human  life,  is  justified  by  "Herodotus,  Thucydides> 
^dphoii,  and  idl  futo^ing  irHters.  Htiradotus,  1.  u  c.  t^U  tx^ 
phinsthe  re&fon  why  the  Perfians  ereded  neither  temples,  nor  images^ 
Qor  a&ur%  by  faying,  ot»  uk  avQ^uv^iKi  ivoixicwf  rut  Oev;,  xoirevfn^ 
»'£X^irHjyu90U,  *^  becafuft  they  ^  not,  like  the  Greeksrbefieve  tlie 
**  gods  ta  partake  of  z  human  nature,  dr  form.''  That  the  gody 
o^ea  appeared  in  a  human  fhape,  is  taken  £or  granted  by  Paufanias  in . 
AiU(t  and  Ihutarch.  d^  Muiic.  Tlie  famie  opinion  was  firmly 
nttflftaioM  tiy  Joliasri,  an  orthodox  Pagan,  in  a  later  age*  Mjmy 
ohsiceg  linU.  occur  in  the  {bllowing  biftory,  to  prove  U^e  exa^ 
confonikity  of  Ofomer's  defcrxptioitt  to  thr  genend  bdief  of  Im 
country,    .  #>  %     »-^«   *^\ 

£  2  cannot 
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C  H  A  P.  cannot  reafonably  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  their 
J^"  inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  manners  or  in  policy. 
The  mafterly  defcription  of  a  philofophic  hMlorian 
has  refcued  the  antiquities  of  one  other  people  from 
oblivion;  and  the  generous  fpirit  of^ their  fimple, 
but  manly  inftitutions,  as  painted  by  his  expreffive 
pencil^  is  fcarcely  difgraced  by  a  comparifon  with 
the  boafted  cuftoms  of  the  heroic  ages. 

In  the  preference  of  military  glory  to  all  other 
advantages,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  public 
affemblies,  and  in  the  proteftion  aflforded  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  meaneft  citizen,  the 
treatife  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply  to  the  Ger- 
mans  and  to  the  Greeks.  But  there  is  one  mate- 
rial circumftance  wanting  in  the  German,  which 
adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the  (Grecian,  ,chara£ber- 
Among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany, 
the  offices  of  prieft  and  king  were  not  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.  The  rites  of  religion  were  adminif* 
tered  by  a  particular  order  of  men,  who  might 
abufe  the  fuperftitious  fears  of  the  multitude  to 
promote  their  own  felfilh  defigns;  and  the  dread 
of  fuperior  powers,  though  fometimes  employed  to 
enforce  the  did:ates  of  nature,  and  to  promote  the 
operations  of  government,  might  alfo,  with  equal 
fuccefs^  be  employed  to  weaken  the  impreffions  of 
the  one,  and  to  refift  the  authority  of  the  other. 
B€;fides  this  imfavourable  circumftance,  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Germans  was  of  a  dark  and  gloomy 
kind,  little  connefted  with  the  ordinary  duties  of 
fociety,  recommendmg  principally  tfce  prtdUce  of 
courage,  the  only  virtue  wbkh  there  was  not  any 
-  occaiion 
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Qccafion-  to'/jrecommend ;   aji4%>^inifi%g£;  ae  $tl^  <f  ift  K  A 
re^rd  of  what 'wfeiaeOTedrti^lbi^hdfte^c^        ^J|[^ 
in  ufe,  theinj0ym«t-of  ah  inffmeusr  paradife^^i^ 
immortal  drunkexmefs  after  d^atljV.     -;  -  r]  r^^-.-^,^ 

The  iBytKology  of  the'Gropfej  iva^*<)f  a!  moi»^  ThereK- 
agreeable,  ind  of  a-fer  iiK)r?ufefttl:na^?e.'  Jte  g^^if''' 
fceptre,    ^ich  denoted  •  the  cohneflion  of  cit^l 
power  with  facrcd  proteaicift//?wa&  coofei'red'  oa 
thofe  who,  while  they  continuedfthe  humble  miDit 
ters  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  toibe  the?cWefi 
but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people*.    'The 
fame  voice  that,  fummoned  the  warriors  teiarms-, 
or  that  decided,  in  time  of  peace,  thfeir  domeitic   • 
contentions,  conduded  the  ord^  of  their  religious 
worfhip,  and  prefided  in  the  prayeiis  and  hynsu9$ 
addreffed.  to    the   divinity.      Thefe  prayers  and    ..     ,  • 
hymns,  together  with  the  important  rite  of.facrir 
fice,    (which    likewife  was   performed    by   royal 
hands,)  formed  the  ceremonial' ^zn  of  the  Oreciaij 
religion.'  The  moral  was  far  more  e»teniive,  in^  it,  happy 
eluding  the  princ^l  offices  of  life,  ajid  the  n6bleft  influence 
virtues  of  the  j»ind.     The  ufeful  quality  of  eoursigp  ®°  iocxetf. 
was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  ftern  god  of;  w^r^ 
but  the  virtues  of  charity  and  hofpitality  v^ere  ftili 
more  pleafing  to  the  more    amiable  divinities*. 
The  fubmiffion  of  fubjefts  tp  their  prin<:€>  th^;  rfnty 

'  Tacit,  dc  Morib.  German.  ..  r  ^ 

S«ro»  Tf  WTW^  n* '       '•    '■.'*■  \^       '  ^      ^  '  -    >  ^.. 

All  iban^en  and'tcigfars  come  from  Jove,  <Wyfl;  Mvff^.  • 

E  3  of 
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*  'n^  ^  ^  *  priate  to  pMfem  inviolate  the  rights  of  lik 
^^^^  _.  &b]eds%  th«  obtdience  of  duMren  to  didr  pa« 
mite  %  the  rrfped  of  the  young  for  Ae  aged,  the 
facred  laws  of  truth,  juftice,  honour,  and  decency, 
trere  inculcated  imd  maintained  by  the  awful  au- 
thority of  region.  Even  the  mod  ordinary  tranf- 
i4ft{0ns  of  private  life  were  coniecrated  by  the  piety 
of  the  Greeks.  They  ventured  not  to  undertake 
a  voyage,  or  a  joiimey,  without  fbliciting  the  pro- 
pitious aid  of  theii^  heavenly  proteSors.  Every 
meal  (and  there  were  three  •  in  a  day)  was  accom- 
panied with  a  facrifice  and  libatbn.  The  connnon 
forms  of  polit^nrfs,  die  cuftomary  duties  of  dvliity, 
were  not  decided  by  the  varying  tafte  of  individuals, 
but  defined  by  the  predfe  voice  of  the  gods  \ 
The  fane-  It  would  have  ferved  little  purpofe  to  oppofe 
^ns  of  falutary  laws  to  the  capricious  licence  of  Barbarians, 
gion.  '  Without  guarding  thofe  laws  by  v^  powerful 
(kn&ions.  Whether  thefe  fan£IJons  be  founded  on 
opinion  or  on  faO:  is,  with  refpeft  to  their  influence 
on  the  mind,  a  matter  of  little  moment.  The 
dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary  powa^  may  be 
equally  effectual  with  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  hal- 
ter%    The  certainty  of  this  vengeance  was  firmly 

^  It  is  not  humanity,  but  the  fear  of  the  gods,  that  is  lifigned 
M9  the  reaibn  by  Telemachus  for  not  fending  away  his  mother. 
Odyff.  z. 

'  Af*roy  iuwvw  ^o^vo;* 

*  The  King  of  the  Phaeacians  does  npt  detain  IJlyfles  loagjer  than 
t  hf  ehoofes>  left  he  ihould  offend  the  gods.     Ody^.  viii*.    See  alfo  the 

Uk^Tipur  ,of  UlylTes  a&d  7«lmachu$>  in  the  cott^e  of  Eumseus, 
C)dyC  xiv.  and  xvi. 

eftablilhed 
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;^&d>liflie4  in  the  Gmcian  qreed  j  and  its  operation  £HkV. 

.iTOs  fuppofej  t^>b^  fo  immediate  and  palpable,  , ^ 

that  it  w%&  impoffible  fqr  the  inatteo^tion  of  men  to 
overlook,  or  for  their  addrefs  to  elude  its  force  '\ 
The  darisf  violaticms  of  .the  facred  la^5r"  were 
.fpeedily  ofvertaken  by  manifefl:  mark§  of  the  Di- 
vine difpleafure»  **  The  infoleacfe  and  violence 
"  of  the  corrupted  youths,**  fays  Homer  '*,  "  cried 
*^  aloud  to  heaven,  whofe  decrees  were  fobn  exe- 
•^  cuted  by  the  avenging  hands  of  Ulyffes."  The 
judgmeuts  inflicted  on  guilty  communities  were  fo 
faouli^  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  poet  intro- 
duces them  by  way  of  fimilies  '^  i  and  it  is  evident 
from,  his  writings  throughout,  that  every  important 
event,  profperous  or  adverfe,  which  happened 
dther  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  appeared  to  the 
pious  refignation  of  the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  their 
religion  and  virtue,  or  the  punifement  of  their  irre- 
ligion  and  vice'*.    The  merit  of  the  father  was 

often 


•  See  £he  firft  book  rf  Hefiod's  poem  «  Of  Works  and  Days," 
tbrougjiout :  and  particularly 

n  iii^cm !  crv  }'  axvE  hmiy  f^nh  J^gty  o^fXXs,froin  v.  no  till  t»  %4% : 
and  again* 

Tov^e  y»f  av^^uvokn  wfjuo*  inreclt  K^oinWf  from  y.  274  till  T.  %^U 

"  &ifjur»i  Swf.    Homer,  paffim,  "  Odyff  L 

'  '^  See  a  beautiful  example  of  this,  Iliad,  xvi.  v.  $ZS'    '^^^  ex- 
preffion  of  Hefiod  is  remarkable : 

^  The  eye  of  Zfs^i  that  beholds  all»  a^d  obferves  jill,  lopks  upon 
«  thefe  traaia^ns  when  he  plealesi  fuir  does  it  ieic^pe  his  notice 
«  what  kind  of  jnftice  is  rendered  in  the  city*" 

'^  The  fuccefs  of  the  Greeks  againfl  Troy  proves  both  parts  of  the 
pr/yppfition.    AU  the  misfortunes  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  wefe  infli^ed 

1:  #  M 
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c  *H  A  P.  often  acknowledged  in  the  proteftion  of  the  fon ; 
^*       and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  progenitor  were  (rften 
vifited  on  his  defcendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation", 

Thefe  obfenrations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by 
the  writm^s  of  Homer  and  Hefiod  throughout, 
but  by  almoft  every  page  of  Herodotus,  of  Pindar, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  hiftorians; 
and  yet  they  Teem  to  h^ve  efcaped  the  notice  of 
feme  of  the  moft  ingenious  inquirers  into  the  opi- 
nions of  antiquity.  The  authority  of  Greek  writers 
ftrongly  oppofes  two  fyftems,  which  have  been 
fupported  with  great  ability,  and  which  have  gained 
confiderable  credit  in  the  world.  The  firft,  that 
the  religion  of  the*  ancients  had  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  morality :  the  fecond,  that  the  go- 
vernments of  Greece  could  not  have  been  fupported 


as  psinifhments.  03ean  Ajax  was  flain  for  his  prefumpdoSy  by 
Neptune  (OdylT.  iv.) ;  and  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  was  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  fame  vice.  When  Mi- 
nerva offered  to  him  h^  ailiiUnce,  he  defkedher  tp  go  to  others,  for 
the  enemy  would  never  attempt  to  penetrate  where  Ajax  foujght. 
Before  his  departure  for  Troy,  Telarnon  prayed  ^hjit  th«  gods  would 
give  valour  to  his  fon;  when  the  proud  frn,  afpiring  above  the 
condition  of  hvinjanity,  fjjd,  Th^f  ,any  pian  might  be  brave  and 
viiftorious  by  fte  aififtance  of  the  gods  i,  for  his  part,  he  expeAed 
to  obtain  glory  by  his-  own  merit :  •« —  the  gods  punifted  him  with 
madnefs,  and,  After  expofing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies, 
made  him  fall  by  his  ow;i  hands,  ^e  ^e  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  froQi 
V.  760  to  V.  «So«» 

"  Minerva  prote<*ted  Tdemachus  on  account  of  his  father's 
merit.  Odyff.  paffim.  The  misfortunes  of  the  royal  families  of 
Thebes  and  Argos,  exhibited  in  the  tragedies  of  ^fchylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides,  abundantly  prove  the  tmth  of  the  laft  6b- 
ih•vatiqI^ 

♦  .  Without 
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mthoiit  the-  dbftifee  of  a  future  ftate*^  The'  A)n.  C  H.A  P. 
neSion  between  religioh  and  morality  is  clearly  .  _  . 
afferted  in  fhe  various  paflages  to  which  we  hav^  '^' 

bad  occafion  to  allude ;  and  the  belief  of  a  futurii  ^  V^ 
ftate  of  retribution  cannot^  ^ccor^ling  to  jthe  prin- 
ciples of  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Mofes,  be  reckoned  neceflary  to  the  gdvehi- 
ment  of  men  who  are  fully  perfuaded  of  the  aftual 
and  immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  wifdom  and  ' '  * ''' 
juftice,  to  regulate,  by  temporal  rewards  and  pu« 
nifliments,  the  affairs  of  the  prefent  life'\ 


'*  See  Hume's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  and  \irarburton*i 
Dime  Legation  of  .Mofes.  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyfleyi  \riiiei) 
the  ancients  called  the  ^iK^fiotrnWfh  the  obfcureftiand,  in  my  opinipiif 
the  leaft  agreeable  part  of  Homer.  The  ghofts  are  all  condemned  td 
a  melancholy  and  dreary  ftate  5  even  the  greateft  heroes  are  verjr 
miferable  and  deje<5led ;  and  there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  .place  q| 
reward  for  the  virtuous,  though  the  punifliment  of  the  wicked  is  clearly 
announced^  Iliad,  iii.  v<  178.  Homer  fpeaks  of  the  Elyfian  .'fidtb 
bat  once  (Odyfley  iv.  ver.  563).  Proteus  tells  Menelaus  that  he  is  not 
dcjlined  to  die  atArgojf  and  that  the  gods  would  fend  him  »;HAt;7(oy 
Tsltov  Kou  TTUfccTOb  ycuntq  \  fo  that,  if  the  language  is  not  metaphoricalt 
Homer's  Elyfium  was  only  a  delicious  fpot  on  this  earth,  and  fituate» 
according  to  Strabo's  conje<5lure,  on  the  fouthem  coaft  of  Spain. 
Straboy  L  iii."  Ulyfles  (OdylT.  ii.  ver.  600.)  fees  the  image  of  Her- 
cules in  Tartarus,  but  the  hero  himfelf,  as  the  poet  informs  us,  wa» 
feafting  with  the  imn?ortal  gods.  I  have  never  met  with  any  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  this  paflage,  the  abfurdity  of  which  appeared  z 
proper  fubjeiH:  of  ridicule  to  Lucian,  in  Diogen.  &  HercuI.-~HerK>d't 
Elyfiunj  IS  more  agreeable. 

''  The  gods,  indeed,  are  fometimes  engaged  in  very  unwarrantable 
tranfa^ona ;  but  thefe  are  only  means  to  accompliih  fome  wife  and 
juft  end,  which  the  will  of  providence,  the  ^ioc  /3«X»j,  or  fate,  had  pre- 
vioufly  detenuined.  Examples  alfo  may  be  brought  from  Homer, 
of  men  attempting  to  obtain,  by  coftly  iacrifices,  the  ailiflance  of  the 
gods  in  aifts  of  injuftice  and  cruelty.  This  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
an  inconfiflency  in  Grecian  fuperftition,  or  rather  in  the  paifions  which 
gave  it  birth.  . 

4  As 
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,  c  H  A  K  *  A&  f his  perfuaiioa  Jbfui  &ch  geoml  and  happy 
,  ^   .  efeflB  on  the  miners  <rf  the  Gredts,  it  may  be 
Ori^  of    proper  to  confider  ils  0]%ia»  and  to  defcribe  more 
^Gxwx   P''^*^^  ^^^  imture  and  genius  of  the  fuperftition 
to  ^ich  it  gave  birth ;  a  fuperftition  whicb>  two 
thoufand  years  after  lofiqg  its  imaginary  authority 
orer  the  ufeful  occupations  of  men,  ftill  preferves 
a  real  power  over  their  moft  elegant  amufemex^. 
"^^.         U  belongs  not  to  the  deiign  of  this  work  to 
hiflary.      ftarch  fof  the  mythological  tenets  of  Greece  in  the 
opinions  of  other  nations:  a  fubjeft  of  incjuiry  upon 
which  much  learned  conje&ure  an4  much  laborious 
ingenuity  have  already  been  very  laudably,  but  I 
fear  not  very  fuccelsfully,  employed'^     By  the  dim 
light  of  etymology  and  tradition,  and  the  deceitful 
f^e  of  legend  and  faUe,  inquiiitive  men  have  en- 
.   deavoured  to  trace  die  corrupted  ftreams  of  Pagan 
worfhip  to  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Jewiih  difpen- 
fation'^.     But  the  majefty  qf  Jehovah  is  very  feebly 
reprefented  by  the  united  power  of  Homer's  divini- 
ties ;  and  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  of  fuch  a 
peculiar  texture,  that  whencefoever  originally  de- 


.  ■•  Bochart's  Geograph.  Bryant's  New  Analyiis.  Fourmant, 
1^  Ciakt  de  la  Pluche*  Sec.  Their  dodbine  is  oppofed  in  the  extra- 
ordixiary  work  of  Vico  Neapolitanoy  intitled  **  Principi  di  Scienza 
**  nuova  d'intomo  alia  comune  Natura  delle  Nazione.''  The  third 
e<lttioa  of  this  work  was  publiihed  at  Naples  in  1 744. 
.  *'  The  general  dodlrine  of  Phmdence,  the  rebellion  in  heavenf 
the  ftate  of  innocence,  th'e  fall  of  man>  atonement  by  iacrifice»  a 
future  ftate  oi  retribution,  for  which  the  preient  life  is  only  prepara- 
tory s  9SI9  or  fome  of  thefe  tenetst  are  found  in  the  traditions  c^  all 
piitiofis,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  See  Heliod,  Oper.  Au  Di.  Ten  jio. 
and  vcr.  165.  and Theog.  ver.  715.  andver.  320. 

rived, 
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med^  k  mait  hwe  undergone  a  paiticdlar  modifU  e  H  A  P. 
ca(i(m  in  the  Grecian  foU  :  nor  is  k  cafy  to  concur  ^  _^^_^ 
with  the  apinioti  of  writers  vrho  bring  it  immediatei jr 
from  £gypt,  Chaldea^  or  Lefler  Afia,  when  wt 
confider  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  yeftige  in 
Homer  of  the  judicbl  aftrology  which  prevailed  lb 
ftrongly  in  the  two  firft*%  or  of  the  worihipping  of 
idob,  which  almoft  univerfally  predominated  in  the 

The  difHcdty'of  giving  fuch  an  hiftorica!  de-  FhHofe^ 
daffioji  of  the  Grecian  fcdth  as  would  not  be  ex-  p^  *^ 

cou&t  oc 

pofed  to  innumerable  objeftions/obliges  us  to  trace  iu 
its  origin  in  the  nataral  pailions  of  the  human  heart; 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wants,  the  mifery  of  man, 
which  have  in  all  ages  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the 
terrc»s  of  fuperftition"*  This  melancholy  paiSon, 
which,  in  the  civilifed  countries  of  modem  Europe, 
operates  only  at  diftant  intervals,  and  chiefly  in  the 
unfortunate  moments  of  difeafe  and  danger,  main* 
tains  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  power  ov«r  the 
minds  of  Barbarians.  The  difproportionate  force  of 
the  fame  principle  among  rude  and  among  civUifed 
men,  is  afcribed  by  a  common  proverb  to  the  gro& 
ignorance  of. the  former;  but  it  may,  wkh  more 
propriety,  perhaps,  be  deduced  from  their  precarious 
and  unhappy  manner  of  Ufe,  the  continual  dangers 
to  which  their  condidon  is  expofed,  and  the  dreadful 
calamities  in  which  the  whole  fociety  is  too  fre- 

"^  Diodonu  SIcul»  1.  ii.    £xod.  chap.  vL  Plin.  1.  xxx. 
"  The  OldTefUmenty  paffim. 

^  UavTtg  h  Qicav  ;^«ri«rt  avOpwwo*  —  «  All  men  ftand  in  need  o£ 
jl.t^UeH**"*    Horn.  Odyfley,  iii. 

quently 
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qiiently  involved*'.  Even  amoiig  poIi(hed  na- 
tions^ the  power  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  how- 
ever highly  it  may  be  extolled  when  the  gentle 
current  of  life  flows  with  placid  tranquillity,  always 
proves  too  feeble  to  refift  the  mountain  torrent 
and  the  ftorm  of  winter.  Under  the  preffure  of 
fudden  or  inextricable  calamity,  all  thofe,  who 
are  not  more  or  lefs  than  men,  have  recourfe  to 
the  immediate  afliflance  of  invifible  powers  ;  and, 
in  the  fplendid  abodes  of  wealth  and' power,  as 
well  as  in  the  American  village  or  Tartar  horde, 
the  aera  of  a  famine,  a  peftilence,  or  an "  earth- 
quake, is  marked  by  fincere  expreflions  of  faith, 
and  commemorated  by  fignal  monuments  of 
piety*\ 

The  great  pillar  of  fuperftition,  raifed  by  the 
.anxious  paffions  of  men,  was  fortified  in  Greece 
by  a  circiimftance  incidental  to  all  nations  at  a 
certain  .ftage  of  their  political  progrefs.  There  is 
a  period  when  nations  emerging  from  barbarity, 
but  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  narrow  purfuits  of 
avarice,  not  yet  foftened  by  the  mean  pleafures  of 
,  luxury,  or  contraded  by  the  dangerous  refinements 
of  afelfifli  philofophy,  enjoy  a  peculiar  fenfibility 
of  charafter,  which  exerts  itfelf  in  the  jstrdour  of 
focial  affedtion,    and  ftrengthens,  by  a  thouiand 

'^  AvrwX**?  eriTct^K  x»*  a-urn^w?  wiroyvuxn^  tv^n  Os*a.     Schol.  in 
Homer.     Turn  praecipuus  votonim  locus  eft,  cum  fpei  nuUus  eft. 
'  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  i6. 

=^  In  moft  men,  true  religion  itfelf  muft,  from  the  nature  of  human 
Npaflions,  haye  the  greateft,  becaufe  an  undividfidj  infincncft  over  the 
xnind,  in  feafons  of  inexUkable  calamity. 

aflocttitifonfi 
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affociations,  their  belief  of  invifible  and  intelligent  c  H  A  PJ 
powers.  To  men,  thus  difpofed  to  wonder  and  to  ,  ^'  ^ 
believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  imagination,  an- 
nounces  the  prefence  of  a  deity ;  dreams  and 
celeftial  appearances  are  deemed  facred  and  in- 
fallible admonitions  ;  the  filence  and  thick  ihade 
of  a  foreft  fills  the  foul  with  religious  awe;  and 
perfons,  diftinguiflied  by  juftice  and  piety,  eafily 
perfuade  themfelves  and  others,  that,  as  the  be- 
loved favourites  of  heaven,  they  are  frequditly 
honoured  with  holy  infpirations,  and  fometimes 
indulged  with  the  vifible  prefence  and  happy  inter-  - 
courfe  of  their  Divine  proteftors^^  Not  only  the 
religion,  but  the  ancient  language  and  manners  of 
Greece,  fufficiently  atteft  the  exiftence  of  this  ex- 
ceffive  fenfibility,  which,  in  thofe  early  times,  gave 
an  eafy  vidory  to  the  indulgent  powers  of  fancy, 
overthe  fevere  dictates  of  reafon. 

The  nature,  the  charafters,  and  the  occupations  Thena- 
of  the  gods,  were  fuggefted  by  the  lively  feelings  *J^  ^^  *® 
of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  regular  invention 
of  a  cultivated  mind.     Thefe  celeftial  beings  were 


*  Paufan.  (in  Arcad.)  calls  them  fsw*  xat  ofj^or^art^otr  gueft$ 
and  companion  J  at  the  fame  table.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatife  on  Mufic, 
cites  as  authorities .  Anticles  and  Ilh-os,  two  ancient  authors,  who 
wrot^  concerning  the  apparitions  of  the  gods.  All  that  has  reached 
the  predent  times  refpedting  this  curious  fubjedl,  is  collected  in  a 
diilertation  of  John  Gottlob  Nimptfch  (Leipfic,  1720),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  number  of  the  divinities  who  appeared  moft  commonly 
to  men;  of.  the  Corm- under  which  they  appeared  $  the  ufual  time* 
and  general  caufes,  of  their  appearing,  and  the  ordinary  circumftancct 
accompanying  it.  See  alfo  Memoires  de  I'Academie,  vol.  Ix«  Mem* 
fur  les  Moeurs  des  Sitqles  HeriJiques. 
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cnJLV.  fubjeft  to  the  blind  paifions  which  goHrem  mhxppy 
j^_  ,  mortals.  Their  wants,  as  well  as  their  drfires, 
were  iimilar  to  thde  of  xnea.  They  required  not 
the  grofs  nourifhment  of  meat  and  wine^  but  they 
had  occafion  to  repair  the  wafte  of  then*  etherisd 
bodies  by  ne&ar  and  ambrofia ;  and  they  d^ghted 
iathe  (team  of  the  facrifices,  which  equally  gratified 
their  fenfes,  and  flattered  their  vanity  **.  The  re- 
frefliment  of  fleep  was  neccflary  to  reftore  their 
exhaufted  ftrength  ^^;  and^  with  the  addition  of  a 
fuperior,  but  limited,  degree  of  power,  and  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were 
nothing  na^cxre  than  immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfe£lion, 
was  fupplied  by  the  number  of  the  gods**.  Homer 
only  defcribes  the  principal  and  reigning  divinities ; 
but  Hefiod,  who  gives  the  genealogical  hiftory  of 
this  fanciful  hierarchy,  makes  the  whole  number 
amoimt  to  thirty  thoufand.  Among  thefe,  every 
virtue  had  its  proteflor,  every  quality  of  extenfive 
power  in  human  life  had  its  patron^  and  every 
grove  and  mountain  and  river  its  favourite  inha<^ 

'^  Thde  ob&rvations  naturally  refuk  from  Homef ;  but  tile  ctoc- 
ftine  of  &crifice8>  as  expiations'  for  crimes^  fo  univer&lly  dyiufed 
over  the  ancient  and  modem  worid»  would  perhaps^  flill  merit  me  ex« 
SUnination  of  an  able  divine. 

^  Mercury  %8  to  Calypftb  he  would  not  lunre  fadgtied  UnM 
'  by  travelling  over  fuch  a  length  cf  iea  and  land»  without  »>  very 
power^  reafon.     Odyfll 

"^  Fmgilit  &  laborieia  mortality  in  parter  ifbi  dlgeffit,  infiitnitatis 
iM  mernor,  ut  portionibus  ^ifquir  ooleret,  quo  nuxlm^  indigeret. 
Ftiikii.  y. 
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hkante*  Twelve  dirinitfes*^  of  iuperior  rank  pro  crHA.F. 
fided  3ver  the  a£Hve  principles  of  .the  univerie^  aixL  ,^^J^ 
the  leading  virtues  of  tike  mind :  bat  even  thsfir 
diftinguifhed  beings  were  fubje£t  to  the  unrelenC^ 
ing  power  of  vengeance'^  and  the  fates''^  "  whor 
'*  purfttc^the  crimes  of  men  and  gods,  and  never 
^<  ceafe  from  thdr  wrath,  till  they  have  infli&edi 
'^  juft  pmiifhment  on  the  guilty  fons  of  earth  and 
«  heaven^  V 

The  materials  which  fiancy  had  created^  poetry  Particular 
formed  into  beauty,  and  policy  improved  into  ufe.  ^^^ 
The  creed  of  the  Greeks,  thus  adorned  smd:  en«  cian  reiu 
iatged,  became  the  happieft  antidote  againft^  flte  v^^ 
furious  refentment,   tiie  lavage  cruelty,,  and  the 
fierce  fplrit  of  fullen  independence,  which  ufuailyr        ^ 
charafteria^e   the    manners  of  Barbarians".     Tet 
thefe  dreadful  paffions  fometimes  forced  their  way 
through  every  mound  which  wifdom  had  ere&ed  in 
order  to  oppofe  their  courfe.    Laws  iacred  and 
profane  were  fteble  barriers  againfl  the  impetuofiC]^ 
of  their  rs^e.    The  black  vengeance  of  die  heart 
was  exerted  in  deeds  of  horror..    The  deatk  of  an 
enemy   could  not  fatisfy  tbesr  inhuman  crudity^ 

^  The  Roman  religion  was  mere  plagiarifiny  fo  that  Ebdivs  wS^U: 
well  dranflate  two  lines  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  which  includes  the 
'flames  of  the  principal  divinities  of  Greece  and  Italy : 
Jtxaof  Vefta,  Minerva,  C£k«Sy  Diana,  Venus,  Mais^ 
Mercuriiis,  Jovi>  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apolloi 

Ennius  apud  Apuleium. 
*  '^  NejAkTK.  ^'  JEfchyl.  Prom.  Tma*  v.  5 15^  &  feq^ 

^  HeCod.  Theog. 

^  Impiger  iracwidus  inexorabilis  acer 
Negans  jura  fibi  fa^a,  nihil  non.arrogans.:anniv*^  HbBAT* 

will  be  found  the  gexwral  cbant^torof  all  barbarous  nations* 

They 
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CHAP.  They  burned  with  defire  to  drmk  his  hated  blood, 
.  ^  .  to  devour  his  quivering  limbs,  and  to  expofe  his 
mangled  remains  to  indignities  equally  odious  and 
abominable  in  the  fight  of  gods  and  men  ^\  The 
jifowerful  influence  of  religion  was  directed  ag^tinft 
the  wild  excefles  of  this  fanguinary  temper.  The 
brave  Tydeus  loft  for  ever  the  protection  of  his 
idored  Minerva  by  a  fingle  aQ:  of  favage  ferocity. 
Humanity  was  inculcated  by  every  precept  of  rea- 
fon,  and  enforced  by  the  ftrohgeft  motives  of  hope 
and  fear.  It  was  jl  firm  article  of  belief,  that 
.  ,  hands  ftained  with  blood,  even  in  the  exercife  of 
•  i  hotnourable  war,  were  unworthy,  till  purified  by 
hiftration,  to  be  employed  in  the  moft  ordinary 
funftions  of  facred  worihip  ". 
Their  j)e-  r.  It  would*  require  a  volume  completely  to  iU 
^^^*'  luftrate  the  falutary  efFedbs  of  this  ancient  and 
venerable  fuperftition^  which  was  diftinguifbed 
dbove  moft  other  falfe  religions^  by  the  uncommon 
merit  of  doing  much  good,  without  feemingly  oc- 
cafioning  any  confiderable  harm  to  fociety.  The 
Grecian  tenets,  while  they  inculcated  profound  re- 
fpred.to  the-  gods,  tended  not  to  break  the  fj»rit, 
or  to  reprefs  the  courage,  of  their  warlike  votaries. 
The  ancient  heroes  addrefled  their,  heavenly  pro- 
tefkors  in  an  erefl:  pofture,  with  the  unfeigned 
fincerity  of  manly  freedom.  They  expefted  to 
avert  the  calamities  threatened  by  the  anger  of 
their  divinities,    not  by  infiiding  on  ihemfelves 


.*♦  See  niady  iv.  rer.  3$*      ^»**^»  **"•  ^^^^  Z^1»      Dia4  xxiv* 
Ter.  %i%.  ^  Homer,  paiHm. 

fuch 


fiich  t6rtur«  &s  cbiild  tie  4tce|jtablfe  bilfy  T*  the  e«X» 
mean  rtfintmeht  ©f  W«*  aiid  wickW  betagfti  btt  * 
by  jnepaiKng  the  wrongs  which  they  hkd  i^bmd^tted 
agarnft  their  feUdW-citiiiehs^  tit  cdinpieili^&g^  6f 
new  itieiitibhs^  for  the  faegle^  fli6wb  tb  th6  t^k 
mbi&s  of  theiir  datiohal  W(oHhit>.  in  /i&tor  ^M»^ 
doi^r  the  doing  of  ihjtirife^  kb  toeh^  sliid  tli«  o^t$ 
ting  df  pratyer  tb  thfe  ^(^i  wei^e  th^  jpliilei^! 
caxif(»  of  tii^'Dtvihfe  c^Hpl^nire)  the  itfeikriiig  <tf 
whichi  bekg  ji^ty  ^ohfiild-ea  is  iiifitiitdy  gfkit&l 
than  a!l  oth^  hiisfortufi^^^  thly  w^  foKdtbW  tb 
avert  it,  tiot"  ohly  by  to  txidt  pferfof niaiice  <rf  fe«l 
ternd  rkei,  but  i>y  a  dilig^  prai^ci  ^f  mtmi 
daties.  fhe  clahgei'du^  j^^fiir  of  orkl^V  th^ 
abofect  |>riy9eges  of  afylti^,  the  Wild  tkpm^eB  of 
prophetic  ^thuftafm,  the  aboihinabl^  ter^SltmLes 
of  the  iSacchakliii,  aDd  the  horrid  f>ittaice  &( 
humaai  &cti&ce;  dirat^ftaftte^  WhSeh  bofist  vHdf 
deferred  infiuhy  the  l&te:^  pgH6ds  of  ffsga^ailkj 
were  a}l  unknown  to  the  good  fenft  and  pwity  of 
the  hefoic  ages ;  nor  i^  there  to  be  difeo^i^red  the 
fmalleft  vefKge  of  any  of  diefd  wild  of' wicked:  nxf 
Ventioiis,^  fither  in  the  writings  of  ticfki9f,  or  of  bis 
contemporary  Hefiod. 

The  amiable  iimpUdty  of  thdr  religious  fyf^th 
was  cbtnmumcated  to  the  diril  aind  iniliHry  inllitU^ 
dons  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Uws  of  nations  ad  we& 
as  to  tfae^fe^lactiofi^  of  inteni^  poScy,  a(nd  it 
the  various  duties  of  domeftic  as  well  as  of  lodal 
Kfe.  The  fe^timeats  of  natural  reafon,  fupperted 
by  die  fiipp6fed  fenSion:  of  Divine  authority,  genn^ 
rally  direded  the  condud  of  men  nf"  thJt  ^di 

vol.*  u  ?  variety 
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CHAlR  yagrie^j  of  tl^e  comp^cated  relatkxi&i  and  from 
t     ^    ^  CMae  ^eat.alid  luminous  piindple,  deeply  impreffed 
en  the  mindy  th^re  rqfulted  an  uniform  fyflem 
of,  unaffei^^.  propriety  of  conduS:,   the  contem- 
pUfipn  of  v^hich^wiU  always  be  agreeable  to  every 
tafte  that  is  not  perverted  by  the  falfe  delicacy  of 
artificial  manners^  or  the  ilUberal  prejudi9es  of  na- 
tional vanity.      In  order  to  ^ve  the  clearer  expla- 
nation of  the  feveral  parts  ^  this  beautiful  fyftem^ 
..   we  ihall  exaijiine  the  political,  the  civil,. and  the 
domeftic  condition  of  ^e  Greeks ;  that  is^  the  re- 
lation ^of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  of  the 
govexmed  to  each  other,  whether  confid^red  as 
fubje^.pf  the  fanxe  (late^  or  as  branches  of  the 
biD^  faa^ly. .  .We  fhall  combine  th^  e£Ee£^  of  thefe 
rela^tiopa  with  that  of  the  ordinary  occupations 
and  favourite  jonufements  of^this  pelebrated  people,, 
and  fromAe;  whple  endeavQur  to  deduce  the  gene- 
ral eftimate  pf  their  vii^ues  and  defeds,  of  their 
happinefeaad  myery.  .1/ 

PolitfeaT  :  The  :iC»mmon»  obfervation^  that;  power  ibOows 
^^eb^^  pnojiectyi-.though  not  altogether  cprre^",  affords 
during  the  perhapfiDtj^ed^ft  fuccedan^um  to  written  laws,  for 
heroic  determining  the  real  ftrength  and  influence  of  the 
differ^nf-^niembers  of  focjety.  If  we  examine  by 
this  rule  :the  pojicies  of  the  heroic  ages,  we  fhall 
find  Aa$  they:deferve  the  title  of  republics,  rather 
than.ths^  pf , monarchies.  When  a  warlike, tribe 
*-■  ««•  »^«  . .     •>  ,        .  ,*    , . .  .^ .        ^  ' 

*-*  «"^e'iainf*|nt)perfy  pofleffed'TDy^oner'  or  by  a  few,  dbmers  mudi 
^eseter  pditiee^  dqi^^deratiori  and  influence}  Aaa  it  would  confer^  il 
jdiiBifei  ^png  jbhe  multitude. '         .  .  '   .  * 


ages. 
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fix)m  its  woods  and  mountains,  to  take  pof-  G  H  a  P* 


feffion  of  a  more  fertile  territory,  the  foldiers 
fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their  leaders,  but  for 
themfelves^^  The  land  acquired  by  their  united 
valour  was  confidered  as  a  common  property.  It 
was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  and  affiduity  of 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  affembled  at  a 
public  table,  celebrated  together  their  reKgioui 
rites,  and,  at  the  end  of  harveft>  received  their 
due  ffiares  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  ground, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  refpefliive  families  ". 
Superior  opulence  gave  not  to.  one  a  title  to  defpife 
another,  nor  was  there  any  diftiniaion  known  among 
them,  but  what  was  occafioned  by  the  difference  of 
perfonal  merit  and  abilities.  ;  This  difference,  how- 
ever, had  naturally  raifed  a  chief  or  leader  to 
the  head  of  each  fociety  :  the  frequent  lieceffity 
of  employing  his  valour,  or  his  wifdom,  rendered 
his  merit  more  cdnfpicuous  and  more  ufeful ;  and 
his  fuperior  lifefulnefs  was  rewarded  by  the  gra- 
titude of  his  tribe, '  with  a  valuable  portion  of 
ground.'%  feparated  from  the  common  property. 
This  wais  cultivated,  not  by  the  hands  of  his  mar- 
tial followers,  who  laboured  only  for  the  commu- 
nity,, but  by  the  captives  taken  in  war,  of  whom  a 
confiderable  portion  were  always  beflbwed  on  the 

'  ,^ .   .    .  '  '      .  ' « 

^  The-Odyiley  forniihes  innumerable  proofs  of  the  limited  powtf 
of  kings.  Ulyllesy  on  moft  occafions,  puts  himfelf  on  an  equal  (oot* 
ingT»j4h  ]u8  foHowera.  ,  It  is  commonly  decided  by  lot,  whether  he 
M  be  oxie  of  thofe.who  ifndertake  any  adventure  attended  with  f*« 
tigie 'and  danger;    t6<!yft  pafflm. 

*l  Ifocrat.  in  Archidam,  «•  Illad^  *L  xii^  v.  310.  * 

F  2  generals 


p. 
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C  H  A  B.  ^emeral  '*•    Bemg  accufbomed  to  command  in  tEe 
^_  .  fields  and  to  dke&  die  meafuiw,  as  well  as  to 
decide  the  quarrels,  of  his  aflbciates,  he  naturally 
became  tbe  judge  of  their  civil  diSeraices;  and, 
as  the  peculiar  fanour  of  the  gods  always  accom- 
panied fuperior  virtue,  he  was  alfo  invefted  with 
the  hoBDurs^e  office  of  prefiding  in  their  religious 
foiemnities.    Thefe  important  flmdions  of  prieil, 
judge,  and  general,  wfaiiA  had  naturally  been  con- 
ferr^  on  the  i^ft  and  braveft  chara&er  of  each 
particular  tribe,  were^  upon  the  union  of  fereral 
tribes  into  one  ilate,  or  nation,  conferred,  on  the 
beft  and  braseft  of  all  the  different  leaders.     Be- 
fiore  the  Tarious  ftates  of  Greece  had  united  in  a 
general  confederacy,  the  refonrces  derrred  £rom 
the  domains  appropriated  to  the  prince  (whidi, 
imle&  tbei^  was  fome  partictdar  reafon  to  the  con- 
tiary,  were  tranfinitted  to  his  defendants)  had 
enabled  the  federal  idn^  and  leaders  to  ea^ead 
their  influence  and  autfaovity*    Thehr  eomparatiTe 
power  and  fplendcur  depended  not  eixdbrely  oa  the. 
merit  of  pevfonal  abilities,   but  refulted  in  p^rt 
from  the  extent  and  vahte  of  their  pofieffions: 
and  Agamemnon^w^  appointed  to  the  command 
of  e(»nbuied  Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his 
foperidr  opulenee,  as  of  his  many  princely  qua* 
fides  ^^    But  whether  we  examine  the  pre-emi^ 
ajsp^Cie  i)h9^  Agamempon  eojoyed  oveip  i^  ^ther 

«  In  Oie  dpfmpdon.  of  tE^  flM^  of  AdMlfes?  Hww.  cJ«if 
£fti]igtiHh^  the  domain  of  the  kbg  firoQi  tht  J|md.oif  ^  <;fllimnu* 
aity;    Uiady  xviiL  ver.  54% 

f  Thucydid.  lu 

princes 
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princes  of  &e  tonlsdarac^j  \riuc&  b  ftiUy  exjdamed  ^nia^ik 
Bi  the  Iliad,  or  the  autboirit^  with  ^vJbieK  each 
prmce  W2»  iinreAed  in  his  own  dominions/  ^hicli 
is  clearly  illoftr^ed  in  the  Odyffey,  or  the  iii^ 
flueace  rf  a  warlike  chief  over  the  feveral  mem<^ 
bers  of  his  tribe,  which  we  hate  already  endea^ 
Toured  to  dehueate,  we  ihaU  erisry  \^here  difcove^ 
the  limited  power  of  kings,  and-  the  mftd  niodera^ 
tion  of  waxed:  goveminent.  As  in  the  gen^a) 
confederacy,'  the  council  ^  of  pjdnces  te^ahi^ 
the  refolves  of  the  monarchy  abd  the  voice-bf  th0 
afiembdy.^  rnied  thai  of  the  council ;  fo  in 
each  particular  kingdom,  the'  decifipns  of  the  fes 
ffite  prevafled  over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and'thd 
admowlbdgcid  mayefty  of  the  pebp^^^  contnpHed 
tl^  decifiom  of  the  fenatfe  ^«  If  we  defcend!  Ml 
ioveiv  ^ve  ihall  find  the  feme  diftribntion  of  poweit 
m  every  paitticalar  village  %.  whidi  afforded  a  pic* 
taie^  ia.  mimature,.  of  a  kingdom,.  wMle  a;^  l^g- 
dom  itMf  afforded  a  fimil^  pi£ture  of  the  wiioia 
confederacy* 


^  In  matters  of  importance  Agamemnon  is  generally  determine^ 
by  the  council  of  chiefs,  many  of  vhom,  on  various  occafionsy  treafe 
bim  with  little  refpedl* 

^'  It  is  referred  to  4^e  general  aflembly,  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  return  to  Greece,  or  to  profecute  the  fiege  of  Troy«  Iliad,  ii« 
Tto*.  1X0*    See  alfo  Anitl  Ethic*  L  iii.  c.  5. 

^  Sefeeal  of-  the.  nobl^  of  Ithaca  even  a^;»red  to  the  ccown* 
Odyfll  ai. 

^  In  the  Odyfley^  Telemachus  threatehsto  appeal  to  the  public 
aflembly*  of  the  ii^u&e  of  the  iuitors,  among^'Whom  were  the  prin« 
cipal  mkAss  of  Ithaca. 

♦^PhitareltiaThefeo*    OdyiH.ibid.- 

F  X  The 
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The  fame  fimpScit/  whkh  regulated  die  poli- 
tical fyflem,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Their  civil  Greefcs.  As  the  piice  of  fubmitting  to  the  reftraints 
reguia-  of  govenmient,  a  man  was  fecured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  life  and  property  ^  j  his  moveables  were  equal-* 
ly  divided,  at  his  deaths  among  his  defcendants ;  and 
the  unnatural  right  of  primogeniture,  which,  in 
order  to  emich  the  eldeft  fon,  reduces  the  reft  of 
the  family  to  want  and  mifery^  was  altogether  un-> 
known  to  the  eqiml  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  inftitu^ 
tions  *^  Caufes  r^peding  property  were  decided 
by  the  firft  magiftrate,  or  by  judges  of  delegated 
authority*  The  profecution  of  murderers  belonged 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed ;  they  might  accept 
a  compenfation  in  money  for  the  lofs  which  the 
family  had  fuftained  *^ ;  but  if  this  was  not  tendered 
them  by  the  criminal,  or  if  their  refentment  was 
too  violent  to  admit  of  any  fuch  composition,  they 
were,  entitled  to  the  afGftance  of  all  the  members  of 
their  tribe,  who  either  puniflied  the-  murderer  by 
death,  or  compelled  him  to  leave  the  fociety  % 
Thefe  ufages,  doubtlefs,  prove  the  ideas  of  the 
preeks^  concerning  criminal  jurifdiftion,  to  have 

^  Wad.  xiL     Find.  Pyth.  Ode  iv. 

♦'  OdyiT.  xiv.  If-  there  were  no  childri^,  the  nearpft  relations  by 
the  father's  fide  divided  the  moveable  property :  ociro^Qifxiya  ^£  ^io^ 
xT*i<Jiv  iocrtorrou  ;^»ifa>ra*«  Hefiod.  Theogn,  The  fame  obiervation 
is  made  by  Homer>  Iliad,  v. ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  iucceffion 
to  land  or  immoveable  property. 

^  Iliad,  ix.  Ajax  blames  the  pbfHnacy  of  Achilles,  who  refuies 
fuch  compen&tion  for  an  afiront,  as  a  man  fometimes  accepted  for 
the  murder  of  a  fon  or  a  brother, 

^  Ther^  are  examples  of  this  la  the  J4th9  jjth;  and  2^d  Iliad* 


been  very  rude  and  impeifeft:  but  this  difadvari^  ^HAP. 
tage  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfeted'  by  their"  ^*  ^ 
igncnrance  of  thofe  legal  cruelties  -which  in  civilized 
nations  are  too  frequently  exercifed,  under  the 
fpedous  pretence  of  juffice.  **  In  later  times,** 
fays  Thucydides,  "  punifliments  became  more 
"  fevere,  but  crioiies  were  not,  on  this  account, 
**  lefe  frequent.**  The  powerful  or  wealthy  of- 
fender  (he  might  have  added)  frequently  eluded 
the  vengeance  of  thofe  fevere  laws;  whereas, 
in  the  heroic  ages,  there 'was  not  any  refpeft  of 
perfons,  princes  themfelves  being  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  moderate  penalties  ^""^  which  were  juftly  in- 
flifted  on  their  offending  fubjefts. 

The  perfefltion  of  civil  and  political  inftitutions,  Regula- 
which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the  influence  of  T^^g 
religion,  is  found  in  moft  countries  to  be  propor-  the  duties 
tional   to  their  improvements  in  arts,  and  their  ^!  ^?!^^ " 
attainmoits  in  knowledge ;  while  the  happy  eflFefts 
of  domeflic   union  are   frequently    moft   confpi- 
cuous    among    rude    and    limple    nations.     The 
reciprocal  duties  of  the  governor  and  governed, 
as  well  as  the  mutual  obligations  of  fubjefts,  are 
gradually  unfolded  and  enlarged  by  the  progreffive 
ideas  of  utility ;  but  the  tender  connexions  of  huf- 
band  sind  wife,  of  father  and  foh^  of  brother^ 


.  ^  Thus  Midon,  the  brother  of  Aj^,  -^sls  obliged  to-fly  to  Phy-f 
Itce,  IL  XV.  Patroclus,  for  a  fimilar  offence,  took  refuge  with  the 
{ather  of  Adiilks/  II.  23.  Paufaxiias  (m  Eliac.)  gives  examples  of 
the  fame  kind  in  two  kings  of  the  ^tolians ;  and*  thefe  fadte  ar^ 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  heroic  ages>  as  de- 
fcTJbed  by  DioDyfiua  of  Halicaniaflust  1.  ii.  Hift.  Rom. 
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^  9A  ^  ?(}<!L  ^^^i?;'??^  excite,  withov^t  refle£don,  ^e  war^teft 
jjt  1  fpeiing^  of  the  heart,  and  at  once  infpnce  the  affec-i 
l^pnate  fentimeiitB  of  loVe  ^pii  £rieixdf)»ip»  of 
Idi^n^^and  gpatit^de.  The  di^e$  of  na^re 
ilon^  fuSdently,  maintain  the  ^utiea  which  c^rre-; 
^^pff4  ^  ^  fevfral  rations  q£  blood ;  h^  Moice,  i^ 
flmng  and  pofitiye  ip.  aflerting;^  tfifir  ^h^g;ai^m  ^ 
an^  thci^e  is  sgr^er  danger  ^faatthde  (acred  ties 
fu>uld  he  w^^ped)  or  perverlied,  by.  the  artificial 
refinen^ts  of  pojf fii^id  hfe^  t^^  thjaf  U^ir  in- 
fluence fliottld  contin^  altogether  unknQ;wi}L,  or  ^e 
fi^ly  fdt,  in,  the  es^rljr  periods^  of  fociety* 

.Agreeably  p  thefe  obfi^ations,  vae  fin^^  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  qic;^  iqti^iiefting 
pidures  of  conjugal  love,  pf  parent^  afiedion, 
and  of  8&al  duty  ^  Thefe  f€^Qtixiient$,  fuggefted  by 
nature^  and  confirmed  by  ^^9^y  w^^Q  9?U  f^her 
ftr^gtheaed  by  the  priecqpts.of  religion  j  and  their 
forc^  thus  augtnented^  becaiiie  fo  ftrqng  and.,  irre- 
fiftible,  that  it  can  fcaroely  be  concjayed  by  xjien, 
among  whquf  faihioi^,  ai^d  vanify,  an4,  intereil:, 
have  ufuiped  the  place  of  more  generous  and  manly 
principles* 

Th^  coqafort^  o^  a  family  were  anciently  confir 
^ed  as  eqwd  to  the  benefits  derived  front  focial 
i^nion*  To.  be  deftitute  of  the^  one  wap.  de^ed 
no  lefs  miferabie  than  to  be  deprived  oiF  the  other ; 
and  the  total  bafenefs  of  a  man's  charader  was 
ej^relTed  by  feying,  tha^  he,  4^ei;ved  ijot  to  ^joy 
^e  rights  of  a  citizen,  the  protection  dB  a  fubjed, 
p)f^  the  happinefs  of  dpmeftic  lif?  ^\ 

Marriage 


Manage  was  a  aeceflkrjr  Aep  ia  order  to  lOtim  C  fir  A  P« 
this  happinefs^  and  the  inlKtuttto  of  mavriage  was  .   -J\_t 
sfcnbed  by  remote  traditioa  to  die  honaly  of  the  Mjn^ 
gods.    TW  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages,  amoDg 
whom  the  3ttght6  of  weakaefs  and  beauty  were  as 
i|[armly  prote&ed  as  they  afterwards  were  flianus* 
i^&ly  infuked  by  their  degenerate  detcendants,  c^ 
ij^brated  the  conjugal  union  with  aU  the  pomp^  of 
religious  feftiicity.    The  joyous  baod^  carrying  the 
auptiaj^  torch^y    marched  in  pomp  through  the 
oky,  to  the  found  of  the  hymeneal  fong**;  th« 
luftrat  waters,  were  drawn  from  die  facred  fountain 
GaHiroe,.and  maiay  revered  ceremonies urndsred 
&e  conne£lion  of  huiband  and  wife  equally  refpe^U 
able  and  binding  ^K 

Adult^^  was  ^onlidered  as  a.  crime  of  die  black** 
eft  dye,  and:  is  always  mentioned  with  the  fame  . 
horror  aa  miirder.  Perfons  guilty  of  thefe  atrodous 
enormities  purcijafed  ipfipunity^*^;  aijd  more  fee^ 
quently  efcaped:  deaths  by  voluntary*  banifiiment ; 
but  in  many.^  cafes  they  were  puniflied  by  the  united 
vengeance  of  the  tribe  which  had  received  thein*i 
jury.  Second  nuptials  were  not  abfolutely  for* 
bidden :  but  fo  ftrong^and  {zfive^  was  the  matri- 
monial tie^  that  even,  the  death  of^ne  of  the  pardes 
was  fcaxxrdy.  thought  Efficient  to  diflblv^  it ;  and 
the.  fbr¥iv(^,  by  entenng  into  a^  new-  conneAioji, 

''ttad,  lixxiiL 

*^  Thucydidesy  L  iL  Mairfitit  Boric   Ormcatt  and  the  authors 
tWedtsd^ 
^  Odyfllviii. 

fuffered 
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CH^R  Soffered  a  diminution  of  fame,  and  fubmitted  to  a 
eonfiderable  degradation  of  charafter  ".  » 

Two  circuihftances  chiefly  have  rendered  it  cBf- 
ficuk  to  explain  the  rank  and  condition  of  womeit 
in  the  heroic  'ages.  The  Greek  word  denoting  a 
wife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quality  which  equally 
applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the  fame  •  term  is  ufed 
indiflferently  to::exprefs:both.  •  fiut  the  women  who 
in  ancient  Greece  fubmitted  to  the  infamy  of  pro- 
ftitution,  were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  who 
were  reduced,  by  the  cruel  right  of  arms  to  the 
miferable  condition  of  fervitude.  Hence  it  has 
been  erroneoufly  inferred,  that  in  ancient  Greece, 
wives  as  well  as  concubines  were  the  flaves  of  their 
hufbands.  This  miftaken  notion  it  has  been 
attempted  to  confirm,  not  only  by  infiftjng  on  the 
humiliating  condition  of  the  fair  fex  in  the  later 
ages  of  Greece,  but  by  exprefsly  aflferting,  that,  in 
ancient  times,  they  were  piirchafed  by  their  hus- 
bands ^\  But  this  is  to  fupport  one  error  by  an- 
other. Before  entering  into  the  ftate  of  wedlock, 
it  was  cuftomary  for  a  man  to  make  a  mutual  ext 
change  of  prefents  with  his  intended  father-in-rlaw. 
The  Greefo  had:  a^particular  term  to  exprrfs  the 
prefent  which  he  beftowed^  as  well  as  that  which 
he  received  "•.,  The -former,  which  has  no  exad 
^uivalent  >  in    the  modern  languages,   is*^  tranA 

'^  Penelope  was    refiramed  from  marrying  a  fecond   huftiand  t 

^  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches^  Thomas  fur  la  Condition  dee 
femmes,  &c. 

>l  ^h»  fUjd  9rjof|, 

lated 
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lated  by  th€*  more  general  word  **  price/*  which  CHAP, 
has  given  rife  to  the  f  alfe  notbn  of  the  purchafe  ^_  '  j 
and  feryitude  of  women;  but  the  latter,  which 
may  with  propriety  be  tranflated  **  dower  *%"  was 
given  as  a  provifion  for  the  wife»  both  during  mar- 
riage and  after  its  diffolution '^^  and  was  fufficient 
to  deliver  her  from  that  fuppofed  ftate  of  depend- 
ence on  the  huiband,  which  never  had  any  exift- 
ence  but. in  the  imagination  of  the  fyftematic 
writers  of  .the  prefent  age. 

In  the.  modem  countries  of  Europe,  women  are 
generally  excluded  from  the  ferious  occupations  of 
life,  but  admitted  tp. an  equal  ihare  in  its  gayeft 
amufements.  During  the  heroic  ages,  they  were 
not  abfolutely  debarred  from  the  former,  although 
it  was  imppfGble  to  aflbciate  their  natural  delicacy 
and  dmidity  to  the  warlike  labours  and  pleafures 
which  formed  the  principal  employments  of  their 
huibands.  The  intercourfe  between  the  fexes, 
therefore,  was  lefs  frequent  and  general,  than 
would  fuit  the  refined  foftnefs  of  modern  manners. 

The  attention  pf  women  was  chiefly  confined  to  Their  oc» 
domeftic  cares,  or  to  the  pradice  of  fuch  arts  as  ^^^g, 
required  neither  ftrength,  nor  courage,  nor  wif-  ments. 
dom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of  mechanical 
dexterity  ^*     Our  natural  refpeft  for  the  honour 
of  the  lex  is  offended  at  he^rii^  them  as  much 

^  QdyfT.  ii.  Telemachus  faysy  that  if  his  mother  (hould  be  fent 
from  the  houfe>  he  would  be  obliged  to  reiloreher  dower  toherfathei* 
Icaritis. 

*!  Homer,  paffii% 

fxtolle4 
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C  H  A  F.  eJKtoIied  for  tkea-  ikill  ia  the  labovm  0S'  the  Ictonu 
,^^j^  ^  as  for  their  beauty  and  virtiie;  but  we  Dftuft  take  into 
oonfideration  that  weavkig  ami  embroidery  beings 
like  all  other  arts^  iefs  exteoiivelydiffitfed  laGroece 
than  in  improved  commerdat  countries,  were  on 
this  account  more  highly  valued,  and  therdcnre 
better  adapted  to  confer  diftin^Hon  on  thofe  %ho 
excelled  in  them.  They  were  pra£tifed  by  femsdes 
of  the  higheft  rank,  and  even  by  queens,  who  alio 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  entruAed  with  the  edit* 
cation  of  their  children  till  they  became  fit  for  the 
fociety  of  their  fethers^^V  Befidcs  thcfe  empby* 
ments,  the  women  were  pernutted  tajoin  iacele* 
bration  of  religious  rites  ainl  cerentdnies,.and  masKy 
of  them  were  confecmted  to  the  fervice  of  pas$i* 
cular  divimties  ^\  In  the  feaibns.  of  public  fefti- 
yity,  they  mixed  more  freely  than,  on  ordinary 
occafions  in  the  fociety  of  the  other  fex.  This 
was  fomedmes  attended  with  inch  inconveniences 
as  might  naturally  be  expeded  to  arife  in  confer 
quence  of  the  ufual  reftraints  impofed'  on.  their 
behaviour.  **  The  beautiful  Polymcla/'  fays  Ho- 
mer^^  <^  dancing  in^  the  chorus  of  Diana^  was 
'  *^  embraced  by  Mercury  ;  but  fhe  had.  no  fboner 

^'  brought  forth:  a.  fon^.  than  one:  of  the  p^nndpal 
*'  citizens  offered  hen  his  handi*'  The  inftbi> 
tfons  of  the  heroic  ages  piomoted^.  wilh:  admirable 

r  ^'  Thus,  Thetis  educated  Achilles.    Hefiod  fays  poetical^  that 

in  toeragis  of  filver,  the  children  continued,^  during  an  infiufcy  of  an 
hundred  years,  under  the.care  of  thdr  mothers. 

^*  Theano  was  prlefteft  of  Vulcan,  &c.    Iliad*  ^  niadb' xti 

propriety, 
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propriety,  the  modeft  referve  of  women,  while  c  hap* 
they  permiaed  -Dot  one  unfornihate  error  to  cover  »-_„  -'^ 
an  amiable  chairafler  wkh  indelible  infamy.  The 
crime  o£  havaig  too  tender  an  heart  was  not  deemed 
in^cpiable ;  and,  as  the  confeqnences  of  female  weak* 
nefs  were  imputed  to  the  affedionate  ardour  of 
feme  amorous  divinity,  they  were  fo  far  from  ob- 
icuring  the  charms  of  beauty,  that  they  adorned  it 
with  new  graces  and  m^re  confpicuous  fplendor. 

The  fimplicity  of  the'  ancient  Greeks  was  Conjugaa 
eqimlly  mnote  from  the  cruel  .tyranny  of  favages,  ^®^ 
which  condemns  wom^*  to  fervitude,  and  the  in- 
terefted  refinement  of  luxury  and  vice,  whieh  re- 
gards them  as  mere  inftrura«[its  erf  pleafure.  The' 
natural  equality  between,  the  fexes,  *  fuggefted 
by  the  voke  erf  fentiment,  afferted  by  the  dic^ 
tates  of  reafon,  and  confirmed  by  the  precepts 
of  religion,  produced  the  moft  deBcate  affe£tions^ 
Aat  can  infpire  a  fufceptible  heart :  henc^  thoie 
moving  fcenes  fo  adnrirably  delineated  by  Homer, 
which  retrace  the  moft  perled  image  of  domef^c 
fetidty  }  hence  thofe  pleafing  pains,  thofe  anxious 
fblicitudes  of  ttodemefs  and  love,  which  frequently^ 
dfgenerarte  into  melancholy  prefages  of  the  loi^  of 
an  union  to  which  nothkig  was  wanting  but  that  it 
flxmld  prove  immortal  ^\ 

The  fentiments  of  parental  aie^on  were  pro-  Ru^otal 
portionably  ftrong  and  ardent  with  f  hofe  of  con-  «^^^^ 
jugal  love^    The  mutual  tendemefs  df  the  hulband 

^  S»  the  intQPnt^  of  Hedor  aHi  AadtaMondie^  aai  mhet  ex- 
an^kg.    Iliads  ix.  and  OdyiL  yL 

and 
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c  H  A  P.  and  wife  was  communicated  to  their  offitpring ;  while 
^  °*.^  the  father  viewed  in  his  child  the  fwefet  charm3  ofks 
mother,  and  the  mother  perceived  in  it  the  inaiUy 
graces  of  its  father.     Independently  of  the  delicacy 
of  fentiments,  there  are,  doubtlefs,  in  all  countries, 
favage  and  civilized,  innumerable  inftances  of  pa-f 
temal  kindnels,  which,  indeed,  is  the  moft  fimpb 
Duties  of   and  natural  expanfion  of  felf-love.    But  m  the 
children,     j^eroic  ages  alone,  we  find  iincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.     In  the  loweil  ftate  of  favage 
life,  men  are,  for  the  moft  part,  little  acquainted 
with  jdiis  refpedful  afie^tion  i   they  fear  and  obey^ 
but  without  any  mixture  of  love,  thofe  who   are 
wifer  and  ftronger  than  themfelves.     When  they 
become  wife  and  ftrong  in  their  turn,  they  difre- 
gard  the  trembling  h^d  that  reared  their  tender 
years,  or  if  any  feint  emotions  of  gratitude  are 
feebly  felt^  they  difcover  them  in  the  prepofterous 
kindnefs  of  delivering  their  aged  parents  from  what 
appears    to    thdr    own   juvenile  impatience,  the 
wretched  load  of  life^.     Among  nations,  -on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  funk  in  the  corruptions  inci- 
dent to  exceffive  luxury  and  refinement,  the  .ties 
of  nature  are  perverted  or  effaced  j  the  young  de- 
Ip^e  the  admonitions,  and  avoid  the  company  of 
the  aged  ;  and  the  duties  as  well .  as  the  bufiiie& 
»^.      :  of .  fociety,  are  degraded  into  a  miferable  traffic  of 
^  iatereft  or    pleafure.    But    as    the   Greeks,  had 
emerged  fronir  the  melancholy  gloom  of  the  firit 
fituation,  and  had  not  yet  declined  into  the  foul 

.    ^^  Vcqrage  df^Fae  Chaileirbix.  '  Lafitau  Mceurs  des  Sauvages. 

vapours 
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vapoiufs  of  the  fecond,  they  difplayed  the  meridian  C  H  A  P., 
fplendor  of  the  domeftic  virtues  *^  :The .  reve*-  ^  _  1^  ^ 
rence  of  children  for  their  parents  approached  their 
veneration  for  the  gods.  The  mb.ft  viofent  and 
impetuous  heroes  fabmitted,  withoitt  reluctance^ 
to  the  fevereft  dictates  of  paternal  authority.  In: 
fuch  delicate  concerns  as  might  feem  to  affe6t' 
themfelves  alone,  they  relinquiftied  their  favourite 
inclinations,  difavowed  any  will  of  their  own,  and 
committed  their  deareft  concerns  to  dbte  experi- 
enced wifdom  and  known  goodnefe  of:  their  fathers. 
The  amiable  expreffions  of  filial  relpefl:  ^were.ex-- 
tended  into  a  more  general. fentioient  of,  regard  for 
the  infirm  and  aged.  Ev«n  among  brothers; 5vha 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  .  the  younger :  was 
oWiged  to  yield  in  every  inflgnce  to  the;  elder  j^ 
and  it  was  an  acknowledged  principle  of  .re^gbn, 
that  the  Furies  defended  by  their  flem  authority, 
4e  facred  rights  of  fuperior  years"^^.. 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient.  Greeks,  whe-  Occupa- 
ther  of  war  or  peace,  were,  for  the  mod  part,  ^^'e^Greeks 
direSed  by  the  fame  facred  influence  which  go-  during  the 
verned  then-  behaviour  in  the  various  relations  of:  ^^^^ 
domeftic  and  fecial  life.     War*  was  them  principal  state  of  the 
employment;  and  in  the  field  they  both  difplayed  "viitary 
their  noblefl  qualities,  and  difcovejr^  the  greateft  themT^'^^ 
defefts.of  then:  charader.  They  were  .unacquainted 

"  Hiere  is^  perhaps,  no  other  language  that  can  ezprefs,  without 
i  circumlocutiony  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  d^s^ra,  the  obligations 
cf  children  to  repay  the  maintenance,  the  education,  and  the  tender 
cases  of  didr  parent.  '^'  >  • 

^  U^tcfivn^i  ^ivrvEf  ceiEv  ivwTM,     Homer,  paffim.  * 

I  with 
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CHAP,  vndk  thofe  dilctplined  evolutbns  which  give  bar- 
moay  and  concert  to  numerous  bodies  of  men^  and 
enable  whole  armies  to  more  with  the  a^vity  and 
addrefs  of  fingle  combatants.  What  was  waiting 
in  flull  they  fappUed  by  courage.  They  marched 
to  the  ftdd  in  a  deep  phalanx,  ruflied  impetuouily 
t»  die  attack,  and  iHavely  clofed  with  their  ene- 
mies* Each  warrior  was  firmly  buckled  with  his 
aatagonift^  and  compelled  by  necefiity  td  the  lame 
exertions  of  valour,  as  if  the  fortune  of  the  day 
had  depended  upcm  his  fingle  arm.  Their  prin* 
dpal  weapon  was  the  fpear,  refembling  the  Roman 
pilum,  wUch^  thrown  by  the  nenroufr  and  well- 
direfted  vigour  of  a  fteady  hand,  often  penetrated 
the  firmeft  ihidids  and  bucklers.  When  they 
mifled  thear  iim,  or  when  the  ftroke  proved  inef- 
fe&ua)  through  want  of  force,  the/  drew  tijeir 
fwords,  and  fummoning  their  utntoft  refolution, . 
darted  impetuouily  on  the  foe.  This  mode  of 
watif*  was  common  to  the  ibldiers  and  generak,  the 
latter  bang  as  much  diftmguifhed  in  the  day  of 
adion  by  their  (bength  and  courage,  as  by  their 
ikill  and  condud.  The  Greeks  had  bows,  and 
ilings,^  and  da^s,  intended  for  the  pra£Uce  of 
diflant  hoftilify ;  but  the  ufe  of  thefe  weapons, 
which  were  much  employed  in  the  military  paRimes 
of  the  herdk:  ages,  was  confined  in  the  field  to 
warriors  of  inferior  renown*'.  Their  defenfive 
armour    was    remarkably    complete:     a    bright 

^  Teucer  is   more  than  once  upbraided  in  |^e  ffiadas  *  rma 
archer* 

3  helmet. 
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hcfeiei^  addni^d  with  jplumes,  covered  *he  head  c  h  a  iv 
a»d  fe«)  a  firm  corflet  defended  the  breaft,  gtissves  ,  ^\^ 
of  bra&  defcendied  to  the  feet,  ^A  ah  ample  fliield^ 
ioofely  attached  to  the  Ihoulders,  mmed  in  all  di* 
re£Hons,  and  oppofed  its  firm  refiftance  to  every 
hoftile  aflault. ''    '  *  ' 

The  clde  compaft  combats  of  the  Greeks  were  f^^  effed 
fkted  to  esfcite  the  moft  fiuiofis  pdfions  of  the  of  thdr 
heart,  and  to  embitter  natf6nal  animofity  by  per-  regiSuT 
fonal  hatred  and  revenge^     A  battle  confifted  of  tions  on 
fo  many  duels,  which  eatafpartited  to  the  uttnoft  "^^^^^f** 
the  hoftility  of  the  cont^ding  parties ;  estch  foldier 
knew  the  antagonift  from  whom  he  had  recelvcfd, 
or  Off  vpliom  he  had  infli^ed  the  fevereft  fuiFeringsr 
They  fought  with  all  the  keeiulefs  of  refentment, 
and  often  fCiUied  the  hoiK)urfc  of  vidory  by  thofe 
licentioiis  entities  which  are  too  natural  to  men 
in  the  giddy  moment  of  triumph  over  a  detefted 
adverfary; 

It  is  pardy  to  this  unfortunate  circumftancc,  and 
partly  to  the  Smcient  mode  of  appropriating  the 
warlSke  plunder  to  thole  who  firft  acquired  it,  that 
we  are  to  afcribe  the  fliOckiiig  enormities  which 
were  fometimes  committed  by  the  braved:  and 
moft  generous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

That  the  feverities  cxercifed  towards  the  con-  Laws  of 
quercd,  proceeded  not  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  ^'^^ 
age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  is 
plain  from  the  obfervances  deemed  necefiary,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  in  carrying 
on  any  military  expedition,  or  in  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  vidory.    Thefe  obfervances,  which  were 

voir*  !•  G  confirmed 
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c  H  A  P.  donfirrndd  by  the  hm  of  nadons  abiong  the 
^^1^.  Greeks^  were  ^pn&iki  before  the  commeiicemeQt 
of  luiftiUtiea^  dwisg  .their  condnuancet  and  after 
their,  condufioo^  .  Before  any  vmr  cotild  be  law- 
fully undertaken^  k  w»$  nec^Bzrj  to  difpatdi  am- 
baflkdorSy  who  might  explain  the  m^ury  that  had 
-.  .  bem  done^  demand  reparation  or  atonement, 
and  if  tlw  .was.  jrei^iied^  denounce  in  fonn  the 
rdblufion  of  tbeif  community  to  profecute  its 
ri  >  daitn  by  force  of  aims  ?•  Afi^  they  had  begun 
tp  es9;ecuie  their  fi^t;^  puirpofe,  the  chara&ers  of 
heralds^  ihok  lacred  m^ifiers  of  kings,  were 
^uaUy  refpe&ed  by  jtiends  and  foes.  They  tra- 
Telled  in  ftfety  through  .the  midfl:  of  einbatded 
ho&Bj  proclauned  to  the  filent  warriors  the  com- 
Biiffions  with  whith  ^ey  were  eifttrufted,  or  de- 
manded a  truce  for^burying  the  dead,  which  could 
notberefiifed  without  enormous  r  impiety '^  The 
ufe  of  poifoned  weapons''  was  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  the  divine  t^Icsafure.  It  was  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  gods  that  the  life  ihould 
be  fpared,  when  a-  fuffident  ranfom  was  pro* 
mifed^%  And  after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  hoftile  nations,  widiotit  any  a^^a- 
rent  ratification  but  the  honour  of  the  contra^ng 
parties^  the  perfidious  wretches  who  betrayed  the 
iandity  of  thdr  engagements,  were  devoted,  amidfl 

*9  Sec  chap^i.  p,43-  '*^  Homer,  paffim. 

7'  Hus  refufed  Ulyfles  poifbz^d  arrows,  finpe  he  xevered  the  im- 
mortal gods, 

^'  Iliad,  u    Ibldt  vi*  24*. 

folemn 
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folenm  facrifices  aiid  libations,  to  thefury"  of  the  CH  A  P.. 
terrible  gdddrffes''^  .,   ^^ 

Erom  the  airts  of  peace  the  Greeks  had  ac*  Am  of 
quired  the  neceffaries,  and  procured  the  KQdXSk^  P^®* 
modations,  but  had  not  obtained  the  luxuries^  of 
life.  Pafturage  and  agricultdre^  fupplied  them 
with  the  inoft  indflpenfable  articks  of  food^  md« 
with  the  prind^lc  materials  of  clothing.  The  ita*  State  of 
plements  of  huibandry  were  extretnely  imperfeS  }  ^g^icui- 
the  plough  itfelfj  the  nK)ft  ufeful  of  them  all,  being 
conipofed  entirely  of  wood'%  which  arofe  rather 
from  the  fcarcitjr  of  iron,  than  from  any  defeQ:  of 
mechanical  ingemiity^*.  They  employed,  in  thfe 
time  of  Hefiod,  the  invention  of  flieafs,  for^de* 
priving  the  fheep  of  theii^  wool,  haying  formeFly 
waited  the  feafoA  of  its  annual  fq)aratian  by  to^ 
ture'\  Barley  was  the  principal  produce  of  thor 
fields,  and  furdfhed  the  ordinary  food  both  of  men 
and  of  horfes*  The  invention  of  mills  was  un^^ 
known,  and  the  gram  underwent  feveral  tedious 
operalaons,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  bruifing  cif  it 
between  two  larg^  ftones  with  the  hand^'.  Al- 
though the  Greeks  cultivated  the  olive,  they  were 
imacquamted  witi/^'th^  benefit  derived  from  the 
fruit  of  this  plant,  fo .  well  adapted  to  dsoeif  the 
melancholy  gloom  of  night  ^^    The  Grecian  fo3 

'3  niad,  ill.  '^  Heliod>  Oper.  &  Dies*  ^  Homer,  paf&m. 

"^  Hefiod,  ibid.  "  piin.  i,  xvili.  c.  xiV. 

*  The  GrreelEjs  had  not  difcovered  any  other,  contrivance  £6t  that 
poipoley  than  the  burning  of  great  fires  of  wood*  The  torches 
mentioned  by  Homer  confified  of  branches  of.  any  refi^ous  tree,  ^lit 
at  the  end)  and  lighted  at  the  fire.  OdyiC  l«yi«  yi^-f  307*  hxm» 
ver.306.  &Yer.309. 

G  2  was 
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CHAR  ^p^as  naturally  £iTourabIe  to  the  gr^,  but  the 
\_^-  ■  kmg and  oiperofe  procds by  which  the  juice  of  it 
waBB  fepanted  aad  prepared^  rendered  wme  fcarce 
anddear^/ 
HtdoBoc  Of  the  mech^anic  arts,  weaving  was  die  beft 
'^  tmderftood;     yet  this,  as  wdi  as  all  the  other 

employment,  qualified  by  die  zpp^Basaoa  of 
fedentary,  wwe  prafttled  by  the  Gredcs  ftanding. 
upright*^ ^  which  feems  to  indicate  an  imperfed 
&s^  of  improvement.  The  hatchet,  wimble^ 
plane,  smd  level,  are  the  tools  raentbned  by  Ho* 
mer,  who  appears^  to  have  been  unacquanted  with 
the  law,  the  fquare,  and  the  compa^^\  The 
art  of  cutting'  marble,  wMch  afierWaids  fumiflied 
Grecian  ingenimy  with  the  materials  of  thofe  ini- 
mitable produdicms  which  are  ftili^  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  n^as  as  yet  nndifcovered  ;  nor  did  the 
polilhed  luftre  of  diis  valuaUe  ftoBe  adorn  the  ha« 
bitadons^  of  die  Ghreeks'V 
Ktfe  arts.  Homer  mendona  not  the  orders  6f  ardutefkure, 
Architec-  which  Were  invented  in  a  later  age ;  and  pillars 
*"*•  are  the  only  ornaments  affigned  to  die  edifices 
which  he  defciibes^  llie  houfes  of  the  great  were 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  and*  confifted  of  two  floors ; 
the  lower  of  which  was  di^hibuted  into  four  apart- 
ments, wfaidh  we  have  tranflated  by  the  names  of 


»  Odyir.  L  viL  vftr.  i%i. 
^  Euftach*  in  Iliad*  i.  ver.  $i» 
•■  Odyff.  L  ▼•  ver.  254,  &c. 

•'  In  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  which  ^one  wiA  gold,  filver,  brafi, 
itiif  ambei*!  there  is  no  mention  df  marble.    Qdyfll  t  iy.  ver.  72. 

hall, 
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hall  \   portifio^    antichamber,    and   bedchamber,  C  H  A  P/ 
words  expreffing  the  fame  relative  fituation,  rather  ,    ^' 
than  any  other  point  of  refemblance.     The  roofs 
were  flat,  and  the  doors  opened  towards  the  fur- 
rounding  wall,   while  the  gates  of  the  wall  itfelf 
opened  towards  the  road  or  ftreet'*.    Theinven*  pj^^jjae. 
tion  of  enamelled  metals  had  been  cultivated  with  ' 

lingular  fuccefs;  and  though  pamtmg,  properly. 
fo  called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has  de- 
fcribed  the  radimepits  jof  his  kindred  art  with  fuch 
graces  as  would  adorn  '^  its  moft  refined  ftate  of 


*^  'H  rafi;  arui ;  s^xof  te^*  6  crt/Xai.  juer*  5f  to  i^iuov'  avXfi,  /act« 
ih  M^ya^f  0  v^piofiOSt  x«i  6aXa/tA9>.     PpUux  Oqpmaft. 

**  OdyfT.  L  i.  ver.  441.'^ 

^  The  nobler  kinds  of  painting  ^re  all  lUuftrated  in  the  fliield  of 
Achilles ;  and  each  picture  difcovers  a  wonderful  degree  pf  inventioiti 
expreffiony  2md  compdfi'tioiu  Iliad»  iviii-  Peirault  and  Terrailbn^  who 
fought  it  impoipble  to  place  fo  many  pidiures  in  the  circumference 
of  a  flueid,  ^ere  anfwerell  by  Boivin,  ^ho  fuppofed  a  great  many 
concentric  circles.  This  opinion  ¥ras  adopted  by  Pope,  who  pr^ 
tends  that  all  the  branches  of  painting>  eveii  aeria]  pei^^ped^ive,  may 
be  found  in  Homer^s  ihield.  **-  That'  he  was  no  ffaranger  to  aerial 
*<  ped^dive,  appears  from  his  exprefsly  marking  the  diftance  from 
**  objedt  to  Qbjei£l>"  &c.  But  thjs  obfen^tion  only  proves  that  Pope» 
who  pnu^ed  paintipg»  was  little  acquainted  with  die  theory  of  that 
art ;  fince  aeriid  perfpet^ive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diminution  of 
obje^  in  proportion  to  their  diftance»  and  rdates  entirely  to  the 
changing  and  weakening  of  colours*  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  feen.  The  objedlions  of  Per- 
i?ult  and  Tenrailbny  and  the  concentric  circles  of  Bpivip,  are  equally 
frivolous.  The  fhield  of  Homer  contains,  in  fatfly  but  ten  pi<5lures« 
The  emimeration  by  the  particles  /uiiv  and  h.  fixes  tlie  number. 
But  the  p9«t  not  qnly  deipnbes  thefe  t^i^  p^ures  a^ually  reyrefentecl 
on  the  (hield,  tf>ut  alfo  mentiops  their  antecedents  and  confequents. 
This  u  the  ^ief  fuperiority  of  poetical  imiution  above  painting, 
^t  i^  can  defcribey  in  a  few  pa]g;eS|  ^hat  many  galleries  of  pi<$uits 
could  not  reprefcnt.     But  of  this  more  hereafter, 
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CHAP,  perfedioiu  Mufic  was  much  pradifed  among  the 
^  °:_^,  early  Greeks.  It  was  not  of  the  learned  kind,  and 
Mufic.  therefore  the  better  adapted  to  touch  the  heart. 
The  effefts  afcribed  to  it  are  wonderful,  but  not 
incredible,  becaufe  the  ancient  mufic  was  not 
merely  an  agreeable  fucceffion  of  harmonious,  in- 
figmficant  founds,  but  an  imhation  and  a  heighten** 
ing  of  the  iimple,  natural,  and  pathetic  tones  and 
cadences  of  a  beautiful  and  exprelEve  language  *^ 
Science  In  the  heroic  ages  men  had  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  fpeculative  fciences. 
All  the  knowledge  that  they  poflefled  or  efteaned 
was  of  the  prafdcal  Idnd.  From  arithmetic  they 
learned  fuch  fimple  calculations  as  fuited  the  nar- 
row fphere  of  theur  tranfaftions.  Aftronomy 
taught  them  to  obferve  the  conftellations  moft  ne- 
ceffary  to  direft  the  adventurous  courfe  of  the  ma-* 
riner;  but  their  navigation  was  ftill  fo  imperfed 
that  they  feldom  abandoned  the  coafts ;  and  the 
only  ftars  mentioned  by  Homer  are  the  Great  and 
Little  Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion  and 
the  Dog  Star.  The  metaphyfics,  ethics,  and  poli^- 
tics  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  been  explained 
under  the  article  of  religion,  from  which  they  were 
originally  derived,  and  with  which  they  Jong  con- 
Education,  tinned  to  be  infeparably  conne^ed.  The  main  ob-. 
jefts  propofed  in  the  education  of  the  young  war* 
riors  were,  that  they  fhould  learn  to  excel  in  the 
military '^exercifes  of  the  age,   efpeciallv  thofe  of 

*  Odyir.  HL  ver.  4679  &  pafiim.     Tliis  fnbjea  will  be  treated 
fviUj  hereafter. 
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throwing  th^  lance  and  of  driving  the  chariot,  6  <)  A  ft. 
and  to  commafid  the  attention  of  the  fenate,  or  ^  ^_^^ 
affembly,  by  delivering  their  Opinion  in  a  perfpi- 
CUOU89  elegant,  and  manly  ftyle"^ 

It  was  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  Ordinaiy 
that  thefe  fuperior  accomplifliments  folidted  and  ^^^ 
obtained  their  well-merited  rewards.  Each  com*  the  Greeks 
munity  prefented,  in  time  of  peace,  the  pic^  ^^f  ^ 
tore  of  a  large  family.  The  Greeks  lived  in  con<i  ages, 
tinual  fociety  with  their  equals,  enjoyed  common 
pleafures  and  amufements,  and  had  daily  oppoN 
tunities  of  difplaying  their  ufeful  talents  in  the 
fight  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  frequent  dif- 
putes  between  individuals  occaiioned  lidgarions  and 
trials,  which  fumiibed  employment  for  the  elo-* 
quence  and  ability  of  men,  in  the  necfeffary  de* 
fence  of  their  friends.  The  funeral  games,  and 
diofe  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  feveral  im-^ 
portant  events,  both  of  a  civil  and  facred  kind,^ 
opened  a  continual  fource  of  entertainment.  Therd 
the  young  and  vigorous  contended  in  the  rapid 
race  j  wielded  the  mafly  cseftus  or  ponderous  qiioit  j- 
and  exerted  equal  efforts  of  ftrength  and  &ill  itf 
the  other  manly  exercifes  which  confirm  the  vigour 
of  the  body,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  mind.  Nor 
were  the  aged  and  infirm  allowed  to  languiih  for 
want  of  proper  objeds  to  roufe  their  emulation, 
to  flatter  their  pride,  and  to  employ  their  remain*- 
mg  activity.  It  belonged  to  them  to  offer  their 
wife  counfels,  to  interpofe  their  refpe&ed  autho« 
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CHAP,  ntfj  and  to  decide  the  qtiairels,  as  urdl  as  to 
determine  the  merit,  of  the  young  candidates^for 
fame.    The  applaufe  and  rewards  beftowed  on 
him  whpfe  counfels  and  dedfions  were  moil:  gene* 
tally  approved,  conibled  die  weaknefs^  of  his  de« 
cliaing  years,  while  his  rivals,  though  difapppinted 
for  the  prefent,  expeded,  on  fome  future  occa? 
fion,  to  obtain  tjie  ^me  honourable  marks  of  tb^ 
public  efteem^'f 
Miinateof      After  this  genera)  review  of  the  Grecian  manners 
theGre-    and  inftitudons,  fhould  we  endeavour  to  eftimate 
nm  mS*"  ^^  value,  they  would  probably  rife  in  our  efteem, 
ciuuraaer    cHi  comparifon,    either   with   the  rude  cuftom^ 
hOTw    *  ^^  favage  life,   or  with  the  artificial  refinements  of 
ages.         polifhed  fociety.     The  Greeks  had  advanced  be- 
yond that  uniform  infipidity  of  deportment,  that 
{\xllea  ferocity  of  manners,  and  that  hardened  in- 
fenfibility  of  hearty  which  imiverfally  charaderife 
the  lavage  ftate.    They  ftill   poflefled,  however, 
that  patient  intrepidity,  that  noble  fpirit  of  inde- 
|>enden<:e,  that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends, 
and  that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger 
and  death,    which  render  the  defcription  of  the 
ynid  tribes  of  America  fo  interefting  to  a  philofp- 
phic  mind.     Of  two  principal  enjoyments  of  life, 
ftudy  and  converfation,  they  were  little  acquainted, 
indeed,  with  the  confolations  and  pleafures  of  th^ 
firft,  the  want  of  which  was  compenfated,  by  the 
fincerity,  the  confidence,  the  charms  of  the  (econd* 
Their  focial  affedHons  were  lefs  comprehenfive  h\ 

^  niad,  xviii.    Ibid.  xxiiL 
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their  qbjeds^  but  more  powerful  in  their  effefts,  C  H  A  ?• 
than  thofe  of  polilbed  nations.  A  generous  chief 
rulhes  to  certain  death,  to  revenge  the  caufe  of  his 
friend ;  yet  refufes  to  the  pnjyers  of  an  aged  p3^ 
rent  the  melancholy  confolation  of  intarring  the 
remains  of  his  favourite  fon ;  till  the  correfppndp 
ing  image  of  his  own  father  ftrikea  hi$  inind^  and 
at  ofu:e  melts  him  to  pity  ^^.  The  imagmary 
wants  and  artificial  paflions  which  are  fo  neceflary 
to  urge  the  hand  of  induftry,  and  to  vary  the 
purfuits  of  men,,  in  improved  commercial  fbcieties, 
were  fupplied  to  the  Greeks  by  that  exceffive 
fenfibility,  which  interefted  them  fo  deeply  in  the 
affairs  of  their  community,  their  tribe,  their  fa^ 
inily,  and  their  friends,  and  which  connefted  thenj 
by  the  feelings  of  gratitude  even  with  the  inanimate 
objefts  of  na.ture.  As  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  fame  diverfity  of  employments,  fo  neither 
were  they  fatigued  with  the  fame  giddy  round  of 
diffipated  pleafures  which  augment  the  fplendicj 
mifery  of  later  times.  Though  ignorant  of  in- 
numerable arts  which  adorn  the  prefent  age| 
jhey  had  difcovered  one  of  ineftimable  value,  tq 
render  the  great  duties  of  life  its  moft  entertain- 
ing amufement.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  eafy  tq 
point  out. a  nation  who  united  a  more  complete 
fubordination  to  eftablifhi^d  authority  with  a  highe?' 
fenfe  of  perfonal  independence,  and  a  more  re^* 
fpeftful  regard  to  the  diftates  of  religion  with  ^ 
more  ardent  fpirit  of  martial  enterprize.      The 

••Iliad,  xxiv. 
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CHAP,  generous  equality  of  their  political  eftablifhments, 
^-  and  their  fancied  intercourfe  with  the  gods,  con- 
fpired  to  raife  them  to  a  certain  elevation  of  charac- 
ter which  will  be  forever  remembered  and  admired. 
This  chara£ter  was  rendered  permanent  in  Sparta, 
by  the  famous  laws  commonly  afcribed  to  the  in- 
vention of  Lycurgus,  but  which,  as  will  appear  in 
the  fubfequent  chapter,  were  almoft  exaQ:  copies  of 
the  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  that  univerfally  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 
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Dijiraded  State  of  Greece. — The  Heracleid^  conduSl 
the  Dorians  into  Peloponnefus. — Divide  their 
Conquejis  in  that  Peninfula.-^-^Tbe  Eolic^  lonit, 
and  Doric  Migrations.^^Efiablijhment  of  Colonies 
in  Thrace^  Macedon^  Africa^  and  Magna  Gra^ 
era. — Influence  of  the  Ionic  Colonies  in  AJia  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  Mother  Country. — The  Abolition  of 
Monarchy  in  Greece. --^  New  Dif orders  in  that 
Gauntry.  —  Four  Invitations  which  tended  to  re* 
move  them.  —  The  Amphy6lyonic  Council.  —  The 
Oracle  of  Delphi.  —  The  Olympic  Games.  —  The 
Spartan  Laws. 

GREECE  triumphed   over  Troy,  but  it   was  a  c  H  A  P. 
melancholy  triumph*     The  calamities  of  war       Ki- 
were  followed  by  difafters  at  fea,  by  difcord  among  state  of 
the  chiefs,  by  ruin  to  the  confederacy;  yet  thefe  Greece 
evils  were  lefs  affliding  than  the  inteftine  animo-  Trdaa* 
fities  and  fedition  excited  by  the,  licence   of  the  war. 
people,   and   fomented   by  the    ambition    of   the 
nobles  during  the  long  and  unfortunate  abfence  of 
their   kings.      The    viftorious   Agamemnon  had 
fcarcely  fet  foot  on  his  native  land,  when  he  was  cut 
oflF  by    an    adulterous  fpoufe  and    a    perfidious 
afiaflin'.     His    fon  'Oreftes    found    proteftion  in 
Athens  againft  the  refentment  of  an  ufurper.    In 

'  Odyfll  1.  iw  vcTi  a9f 
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CHAP,  the  eighth  year  of  his  exile  he  returned  with  his 
JW-  partifans,  and  took  juft  vengeance  on  the  abo- 
minable Egyftheus  and  Clytemneftra*.  He  reigned 
in  Argos,  but  with,  far  lefs  glory  than  his  father ; 
nor  did  that  kingdom  jpyer  thenceforth  affume  its 
ancient  pre-eminence^  .  ^ 

Wcaknefe       The  Vanderiugs  and  yroes  pf  Ulyffes  are  Joo 
of  that       ^ell  known  to  be  defcribed^     His  patient  forti- 
dwbg       tude  regained  tjie  kingdom  of  Ithaca^    but  not 
the  four     .without  wading   throjjgh  the  blood  of  his   moft 
centoie"5  iUuftrious  fubjefts**     If  hiftory  minutely  re^ordfd 
FromA.c.  the  domeftic  feuds  which  prevailed  m  otjier  ftates, 
776^^     it  would  probably  exhibit  a  difgufting  piSure  of 
frau4  and  cruelty,  and  a  contipugl  repetition  of 
iimil^r  crimes  and  calamities  \vould  equally  fiaitigue 
the  attention,   and   offend   the   humanity,  of  the 
modern  reader.     But  though  it  would  be  neither 
entertaining  nor  ufeful  to  defcribe   the  particular 
anfj  ti;^itory  confeqjiences  of  thefe  difqrders,  it  is 
of  importance  to  remark  their  general  and  lading 
tendency  to  prolong  the  weaknefs  of  Greece  j  whofe 
pbfcure  tranfaftipns,    during  th^   fpur  following 
centuries,  ill  correfpoijd  with  th?  fplendour  of  the 
Trojan,  or  even  of  the  Argonautic,  expe4ition. 
feiftory  of       The  hi():ory  of  this  long  period  is  very  cpnfufedly 
idbfcurt?^  and  imperfe^ly  related  by  j^cient  authors,  and  the 
chronology  i^  throughout  yery  inaccurj^tely  afcer- 
tained ;    yet  fu^h  events  a^  ^e  either  interefling  in 
themfelye^,  or  had  any  perjn^ent  inDu^nc^  on  the 

'  Odyflll.ui.  ver.  196-  and  ver.  3Q5,  &  feq, 

^  Odyir.  paiHm.  ^  OdyiL  1.  xiuu  y?r.  2909  3c  feq. 
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memorable  ageg  of  Greece,  which  form  the  fub-*  CHAP. 
]e&  of  the  prefent  work,  may  be  clearly  explained,  ^_  _^^*  ^._^ 
and  reduced  to  a  narrow  compafs.  In  order  to  Divifionof 
preferve  an  unbroken  narrative,  we  mnft  confider  ^^^fubjea. 
three  fissries  of  events^  which  naturally  followed  each 
other,  and  which  all  pointed  to  the  fame  goal.  In 
this  view,  we  fliall  firft  examine  the  migrations  of 
difierent  tribes  or  communities  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Greece ;  fecondly,  the  eftaUiihmant  of 
new  colonies  in  many  diftant  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Afiaand  Africa;  and,  thirdly,  the  internal 
changes  produced  in  the  feveral  ftates,  by  their 
adoption,  almoft  univerfally,  of  the  republican,  in- 
ftead  of  the  monarchical,  form  of  government  ^ 
In  the  fIu£tuation  of  thefe  commotions,  we  muft 
then  feek  for  the  feeds  of  order  and  liability,  and 
endeavour  to  trace,  amidft  extenfive  migrations, 
general  revolutions,  and  unceafing  hoftilities,  the 
origin  and  improvement  of  thofe  lingular  infti- 
tutions  which  tended  to  unite,  to  polilh,  and  to 
adorn  die  fcattered  and  ftill  fpreading  branches  of 
the  Grecian  race  through  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  migrations,  which  foon  followed  the  Tro-  Migra- 
jan  expedition,*are  mentioned,  but  not  explained,  by  ^o^^of^he 
hiftorians.     Their  general  caufe  may  be  difcovered  tribes  or 
in  Homer,  whofe  poems,  no  lefs  inftruflive  than  co»nro«ni- 
agfeeable,  can  alone  enable  us  to  travel  with  equal 
fecurity  and  pleafure  in  the  dark  regions  of  Grecian 
antiquity.     Domeftic  difienfion^  and,  ftill  more,  the 
unfettled  tenure  of  landed  property,  as  defcribed 

» VeUdus  PaterciU.  L  L 
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^  ^^  P'  by  that  immortal  poet,  naturally   engaged   the 
^.-^-_^  Grecian  tribes,  notwithftanding  their  acquaintance 
with  agriculture,  often  to   change  their  refpedive 
habitations*     The  idea  of  a  feparate  property  in 
land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  td  parti- 
cular diftricls.     The  avarice  of  individuals  is  un- 
willing to  relinquiih  the  fields,  which  it  has  been 
the  great  objefl:  of  their  induftry  to  cultivate  and 
to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averfe  to  a  feparation 
from  their  hereditary  eftablifliments.      Thefe  pat 
fions,   which  cover  the  black   heaths  and  inhof- 
pitable  mountains  of  the  ^  north  with  fair  and  po- 
pulous cities,   while  far  more  inviting  regions  of 
the  earth  ftill  remain  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  could 
not  have  much  influence  on  a  people,  who  re- 
"  garded  land  as  the  property  of  the  public,  rather 
in  the        than  of  individuals.     In  fuch  a  nation,  men  are 
QffiQf,Q^      connefted  with  the  territory  which   they  inhabit, 
A*C.ii24*  only  as  members  of  a  particular  conimunity,  and 
when  expofed  to  any  flight  inconvenience  at  home, 
or  allured  by  fairer  profpefts  from  abroad,  they  iflue 
forth  with  one  accord  to  acquire,  by  their  united 
valour,  more  fecure  or  more  agreeable  fettlements. 
Governed  by  motives  of  this   kind,    a .  tribe  of 
Boeotians,   foon  after  the  Trojan  war,  feized  the 
rich  vale  of  ThefTalian   Ame.      The  fame  reft- 
lefs  fpirit  urged  a  warlike  band  of  Theflalians  to 
quit  the  feats  of  their  anceflors*     The  new  emi- 
grants poured  down  with  refiftlefs   violence    on 
the  unprepared  Boeotians,  who  were  thus  reluc- 
tantly compelled,-  fixty  years  after  the  taking  of 
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Troy,  to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  ancient  king-  C  ;H  A  R 
dom  of  Cadmus  ^.  .     %    -^ 

Twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  more  extenfive  llie  de- 
migration  totally  changed  the   affairs  of  the  Pelo-  o7tt«^ 
ponnefus ;  aijid,  in  its.  confequences,  gave  new  in-  les  condua 
habitants  to  the  whole  weftem  coaft  of  Afia  Minor.  ~^^^^ 
The  rival  famihes  of  Perfeus  and  Pelops  anciently  thePeio- 
contended  for  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian  penin-  P^^^^^^- 
fulsu    The  fortune  of  the  Pelopidae  prevailed  ;  but 
their  fupericrity  led  them  rather  to  perfeciite,  than 
to  forgive,   their  enemies.     The  defcendants  and 
partifans  of  the  great  HA'Cules,  the  moft  illuftrious 
hero   of  the  Perfeid  line,  were  diverted  of  their 
poffeflions,    and    driven    into    banifhment.     The 
exiles  were  firft  received  by  the  Athenizbs^  whofe 
more  humane,  or  more  enlarged  policy,  rendered 
Attica,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Thefeus,  the  ordi- 
nary refource    of   the  miferable'.     Their   leader 
Hyllus  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Epalius,  the  aged 
King  of  Doris  j  and  the  death  of  their  benefaftor  foon 
made  the  Heracleidse  mafters  of  that  mountainous 
province  ^     But  the  wilds  of  Oeta   and   Pamaf- 
fus  were  little  fitted  to  fatisfy  men,  whofe  anceftors 
had  enjoyed  far  more  valuable  poffeflions.     Their 
natural  ambition  was   long  repreffed  by  the  grow- 
ing greatnefs  of  the  Pelopidae,  and  the  glory  of 
Agamemnon.     After  the   unexpefted  difafters  of 
that  prince,  they  twice  attempted,  unfuccefsfully, 
to  break  through  the  Corinthian  ifthmus,  and  to 

*  Thucydid.  I.  i.  p.  9  &  10.      Diodor.  1.  iv.        Strabp,  1.  ix. 
p.  630.     Pauian.  L  ix:.  c«  40. 
^  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb.  *  Strabo^  1.  he.  p.  427. 
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CHAP*  recover  their  ancient  .don^inion  in  Argos  and  Lace* 

Their  aux..      Inftrufted  by  paft  naifcarriages,  Temenus,  Cref- 
iHaries  ill    phontes,  and  Ariftodemus,  defendants  in  the  fifth 

that  enter-    *  '      ■  '  i_     t 

jftife.      *  degree  from  Hercules,  finally  abandoned  the  hope* 
lefs  defign  of  entering  the  Peloponnefus  by  land. 
But  determining  to  ufe  every  exeption  for  regaming 
their  hereditary  eftablifhments,  they  fet  themfelves, 
with  great  induftry,  to  prepare  tranfports  in  9,  con- 
venient harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Corinthian  gulph,  which,  in  confequence  of  this 
tranfaflion,  received,  and  thenceforth  retained,  the 
name  of  Naupaftus.     The  warlike  and  rapacious 
iEtolians,  whofe  leader  Oxylus  was  nearly  related 
to  the  family  of  Hercules,  readily   aflifted    their 
labours  with  a  view  to  fhare  the  booty  that  might 
accrue  from  the  expedition.     The  Dorians,  who 
inhabited    the   neighbourhood  of  Mount  Phidus, 
cheerfully  deferted  the    gloomy   folitude  of  their 
woods,  in  order  to  feek  poffeflions  in  a  more  agree- 
able  and  better    cultivated    country.      Animated 
by  thefe  reinforcements,  the  Heracleidae  redoubled 
thdr  diligence..     All  neceflary  preparations  were 
made  for  the  invafion:    yet  their  confidence  in 
Thet  take  ^^^^^  excluded  not  the  ufe  of  artifice.   '  By  fecret 
poffeffion    intrigues  they  gained  a  party  in  Lacedaemon  ;  and, 
^^b^"  before  fetting  fall,   they  prudently  detached  a  body 
thatpenin-  of  light  armed  troops,   whofe  appearance  at  the 
\  Ifthmus  drew  the  flrength  of  the  enemy  towards 

that  quarter '^      Meanwhile  their  armament  was 

9  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  xxvi«     Apollodor.  1.  iii.  c«  v.  &  yr. 
l^  Paufan.  U  ii.  c«  xviii. 

I  carried 


•einffedr by- -a  favourable  gale-  towards^he .eaftem  c hap. 
coaft  of  Peloponnefiifi.  ..The.HeracIeidae  hnded  ]^^\_^ 
their  foltow^lrs  without  oppolition,  and  affailed  the  A.C.1X04. 
defencelefe  temtories  to  which  they  had"  long  laid 
claini,  comprehending  the  whole  peninfula,  except 
the  central  province  of  Arcadia,  and  the  maritime 
diftrift'  of  Achaia.     The- five  other  provinces  were 
conquered  at  the  fame-time,  though  by  different  '       '. ' 
means.     Laconia  was  betrayed,  to  the  invaders  "  ;  . 
Argos   acknowledged    their  authority ;    Corinth, 
Elis, .  and  Meffenia,  fubmitted  .to  their  arms.     The 
revolution  was  x:omplete,  and  effeded  with  little 
bloodfhed,-  but  not  without  great  oppreffion  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  emigrated,  and 
many  were  reduced  into  flavery'V,        \  . 

TTie  Heracleidae,  a^eeably  to  the  cuftom  or  that  Dlvifion  of 
age,  divided  their  new.  acquifitions  by  lot.     TKe  the^on- 
kingdom  of  Argos  fell  to  the  fliare.of  Temehus  j  ^^ 
Crefphontes  obtained  Meffenia ;  -  zdA^  as  Ariftode- 
mas  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia  was  fet  apart 
for  hiis  infant  fons,  the  twin-brothers,  Euryfthenes 
and    Procles.      Corinth  was  beftowed  on  their   •,' 
kinfman  Aletes ;  and  Elis  given  to  Oxylus,  their 
brave  JStolian  ally  *'.     This  diftribution,  however, 
referred  only  to  the  royal  dignity,  then  extremely 
limited,  and   to  an  appropriate  domain   to   the 
feveral  princes  in  their  refpe&ive  allotments.     The 
reft  of  the  territory  was  divided  among  the  warlike 

"  Strabo»  L  yiii.  p.  365. 

"  Herodot.  LyI.  clii.  Polyb.  LiL  p.  178.    Straboy  L  viii.  p.383. 
PauiaiuArgplic.  &  Ifocrat*  Panatben. 
'^  Pauian.  Ibid. 
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cgA?.  t)omns  and  Jfetofians,   who  bid  conqnared  br 
c    ^_   thcmfelvcs,  Hot  for  their  leaders  ** ;  and  who,  hav- 
ing bver-nin^  without  oppofition,  the  fined  pro- 
vinces of  the  Peloponnefas,   could  not  willingly 
return  to  lead  a  life  of  faardflup  and  mifery  on  Aeir 
native  mountains. 
Fjteofdie      Before    this  important  revolution,   Argos  and 
«?«*^     Lacedaemon  were  fubjeft  to  TiTam^nus,   grand- 
thofe        *fon  of  Agamemnon ;    Meffehi4  was  governed  by 
«»wtri«-    Melanthus,  a  defcendant  of  the  venerated  Neftor. 
Thefe  princes  had  not  fo  fer  d^enerated  irom  the 
glory  of  their  anceftors,  as  to  fulmiit  to  become 
fubjefls    in   the  countries  where  they  had  long 
reigned.  On  the  feKe  firft  alarm  of  invaifioa,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  a)>pearance  of  light  troc^  at  the 
^  Ifthmiis,  Tifamenus  and  Mehnthus  had  taken  the 

field  with  the  'fioweTof  the  Argive  and  Meflenian 
nations.    But  while  they  prepared  to  repel  the 
expefted  inrdadarfrbm  the  nortfi,  thdy  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  that  their  kingdoms  had 
T>een  attacked   on  another  fide,   on  which  they 
lawmd   thought  them  fecure.    Inftead  of  returning  fouth- 
Tiiimcnua  ward  to  difpoffefs  the  Heracleidae,  an  enterprife 
^^1^      too  daring  to  afford  any  profped  of  fuccefe,  Tife- 
tnenus  turned  his  arms  againft  the  lonians,  who 
inhabited   the  fouthem  fhore  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph.     An  obftinate  battle  was  fought,  which 
^proved  fatal  to  Tifamenus ;  but  his  fdUowers  ob« 
tained  a  dedfive  vidory,    and,   having  expelled 
or  inflaved  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took^^  poflef- 

*«  libcrat  in  Aichidam.  '»  Paufaxu&Straboi  ibid. 
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fiottof  thai  valuable  province,  fo  famous  iu  Utiar  ^  H  /L^^ 
times  under  the  name  pf  Achaia.     Melanthus  eii-  ,_  J^'  ^ 
joyed  better  fortune.     Accompanied  by  jn$  fiaiA-  Mdanthiw 
ful  Meffenians,  he  reforted  to  Attica,  th^  engaged  hecontn 
k  war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Bo^tia.  ^^^ 
The  Boeotian  prince  propofed  to  decide  the  cpn- 
teft  by  (ingle   combat.    Thym^ctes,  though  de- 
fcended   from  t^e  jbieroic  ThdTeus,  declined  mt  . 

chaUantge*  IVfetanthus  accepted  it,  prevailed  in 
the  conflict,  an4  ,the  fcq>tre  qI  the  dej^ofed  Tj^jp- 
m»teawftshisrewar4'V  ^     ;  T 

The  fermentadon  Qccaflonod  in^Gree<i;e  by  (o  The  Eofie 
many  expulfipns  and  njigratiohs,  expanded  itf4f  !?^[*^f 
through  tji^  iflands  and  cpa^  of  Afia  Minor* 
Many  Pelopon^efian  fugitives,  who ,  beheld  with 
mdignatioQ  the  calamides  infilled  pn  their  cpuntrv, 
flocked  to  the  ftandard  of.  Penthilus '%  ^  younMT 
brother  of  Tifamenus,  who  J^ad  taken  refuige  m 
Euboea*  Others  followed  the  boners  of  Cleues 
and  Melaus '%  alfo  defcendantj^  of  Agamemno^* 
The  partizans  of  alt  thefe  princes  having  unlUq* 
ceisfully  travprfed  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  in 
queft  of  3Q^w  fettlements,  finally  yielded  to  this 
dilates  of  their  enterprifing  fpirit,  croifed  the 
Hellefpont  eighty-eight  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  and  eftabUfhed  themfelves  alpng  the  ihore 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam.  They  gradually 
diffufed  their  colonies  from  Cyzicus  on  the  Prp- 
pontts  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus  ''j  which 

^  Strabo>  L  ix.  p*  393*    Herodot.  L  r«  c*  65. 
•*'  Stiabo,  Lix.p.403  ■    "^  IJem»  I^xl2l.p.5Sa9  5tfeq. 

'9  idcinw  ibid*  &  Herodot*  1.  1.  c.  xjx. 
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t  H>  V.  ^delightful  countfy,  together  with  the'ifle  of  Lelbosf, 

J  thenceforth  received  the  ttame  of  Eolis  or  Eolia, 

I  .to  denote*  that  its  inhabit  tots  belonged  to  the  Eo- 

lo  Oil    "^  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race  **. 

^J^^    "^  Corifequences  ftill  more  importtot  refulted  from 

the  loni-   ^^  expulfion  *  of  the  Acliseans  by  ^tHe  followers  of 

anssmd     ^l^ainenus.  /  ITie  ^tient  ihhsltttahts  of  Achaia, 

*'™^'     R^S  f heriiTelves  .  lonianls,'^  to'ik'  i-^fiige  With  their 


try*  ,  The  Athen^ms  r^ea^lf  ^ac'cej)ted  -thele  new 

SLa'i  ;ac;ce4c3ils  drflirrag^^^^  itifpiifedwith  a  well- 

4«M  ^. A    founded*  jealouf/;  6f  tfife  *  Dorian  'ciOTicjirerors  of 

Pelop^o^aieAis,  whofe'aifib^oh  eafly  produced  that 

''&m6^b1e*rivillhip  betwiefen*"  the  Doric -^d  Ionic 

•Sfa^Ci^,  V^hidh  fubfi^^^^  times   of  the 

^eHanr^ublics^'*';  'In* the  reign  of  Cddrus,  fon 

A.C.io$9.^of  Melanthus,  the  I)(5riatis  had  abeady  incroached 

"'hfi  the  Athenian^  frdhtierV  and  feized  the  territory 

•of  Megarai"  on  tlte*nbrtliern  coaftof  the  Saronic 

"gnlph  **.     Ilftimg  frdm  their  ftrong-holds  in  that 

"^fpcky  diftrifti  frdm'  \diich  it  was  long  iihpoffible 

^to'  diflpdge  theni,   they  haraffed  the  Athenians  in  a  j 

;cruef  war,  cctticernin^  which  a  fuperftitiofis  rumour  | 

^prevailed,    thaf  th'ey  ihould-  finally  remain  con- 

Codnis      -querors,'  provided  they  abftained  from  injuring  the 

hi^eif  to  ^^erfdnof  the  Athenian  king,     Codrus,    hearing 

death  for  ^the  report^  was  infpir"ed  witli  the  Ipirit  of  heroifm 

8co\itt-  •^Qj^ggjiijil'^t^;)  his  family.     Difguifing  himfelf  in  the 

habit  of  a  peafan(t,:he:proce£lied  to  the  quarters  of 

../-«.*  *  r-:  ' 

=<>  Herodot  1.  i.  c.  cli.       . »"  Herod^t^-  Thucyd^  &  Diod.  paflim. 

**  Strabo,  Lix.  p.  393. 
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the  eneoiyj  infulted  a  Dorian  foldler ;  a  combat  CHAP* 
^ued  J  Codrus  fell"' ;    his  body  was  recognifed  j  ,    ^j    , 
and  the  fuperftitious  Peloponnefigns,  now  defpair- 
ing  of  fuccefs,   fufpended    their    hoftilities.     The     . 
inimitable  merit  of  a  prince,    who   had  devoted 
himfelf  to  death  for  the  fafety  of  his  coimtry,  fur-     '  / 
niflied  the  Athenian^  with  a  pretence  for  abolifhing 
tjie  royal  ai^thority.   ,None  of  the  human  race.  Royalty 
they  declared^    was  worthy  to  fucceed   Codrus  j  fbojiflied 
^nd  none  but  Jupiter  fliould  thenceforth  reign  in  ^      ^^ 
Athens  ^\     Medon,  the  eldeft  fon  of  that  admjred 
prince,  was  appointed  firft  magiftrate  of  the  re-- 
public   under  the  humbler  title  of  archon.     His 
brothers,  Neleus  and  ^ndroclus^  probably  diflatif-r 
fied  with   thefe  tranfadions,  determined  to  leave 
their  country.     Their  defign  was  approved  by  the  The  Ionic 
Achsean    and  Meflenian  refugees,  and  by  many  migration. 
Athenian  citizens,  who  complained  that  Attica  was        '^°^^* 
too  narrow  and  barren  to, maintain  the  encreafing 
numbers  of  Jts  inhabitants.     The  reftlefs  fpirits  in 
Phocisj  Bjoeotia,  and  other  neighbouring  province?, 
eagerly    joined    the    emigrants.     They    failed    to 
Afia  Minor  J    expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  .a 
mixed  race  of  Lydjans,  Carians,  and  P^lafgi ;  and 
feized  the  pentral  and  mpft  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Afiatic  coaft  ^^    Their  colonies  were  gradually 

diffufed  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the 

•  .,      -  -  »  ,  ..^ 

promontory  of  Pofideion.     They  afterwards   took 
poffeffion    of    Chips   .and    3amQS  j   and  all  t^ef^s 


^  Paufan.  L  vii.  c.  xxv.     Juilin.  1.  ii. 

t*  Paiifan.  Lvii.  c.ii.             *'  Herodot.  1. 

i.c.cxlii^     '  '  .* 

n  i 

countries 
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CHAP,  countries  were  united  by  the  common  name  of 
^^^  ,  Ionia,  to  denote  that  the  lonians  compofed  the  moft 

numerous  divifion  of  ithe  colony  ^\ 
^n^^      During  the  fame  turbulent  ages,  inteftme  fedi- 
biiflied  ia    tiou,  foreign  invaiion,  or  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  ad- 
Wbcedon,    yenture  and  rapine,  occafioned  other  important  ex- 
Africa,'      tenfiouiS  of  Grecian  colonization.     The  moft  nu- 
Magii4       merous  colonies  occupied   the  ifles  of  the  Ionian 
ftcT^     ^2Uid  ^gaean  feas,  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Italy  almoft 
jbterfefted  by  thj  former,  and  the  winding  (hores 
of  Afia  Minor  *'  fo  beautifully  diverfified  by  the 
fetter^     The  larger  iflands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Cyprus,  were  very  anciently  planted  by  Greeks* 
While  the  Hellenic  ftock  pufli^  forth  thefe  vigor- 
ous flioots  towards  the  eaft  and  weft,  very  confi- 
derable  branches  extended  towards  the  north  and 
fouth.     The  maritime  parts  of  Epirus,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace,  themfelves  abounding  in  Greek  fettle- 
jn«ts,  poured  forth  new  colonies,  along  the  Eu» 
ropean  fhores  of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine  ^^ ;  and 
'emigrants    from    the   J?feloponnefus  having   early 
eftabliflied    themfelves  on   the    oppofite   coaft  of 
^rica,  were  gradually  diffufed  from  the  confines 
bf  Egypt  to  the  Syrtic  gulph*^     The  hiftory  of 
'  all  thefe  colonieis,  fome  of  which  rivalled  in  arts, 
pni  others  in   arms,    the  glory  of  the  mother 
country,  will  pcierit  our  attention,  in  proportion 

^  Strabpy  1.  jdv.  p.  63a,  3c  fcq.    ?auian.  !•  vii.  c.  iL 

*»  Thucydid.  !•  i.  &  Strabo,  paffinu 

^  Herodot*  I.  ii.  k  !•!▼• 

^  ]He«odoc.  1.  iv.  e.  cxIviL    S^abp,  L  x*  &  L  xvix. 
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?s  they  emerge  from  obfcuri^ty,  apd  take  a  ftatioji  CHAP. 
in  the  general  lyftem  of  Grecian  politics*  ^  ^i^f 

The  Afiatic  Greeks,  whofe  affairs  firft  became  The  Doric 
intimately  conneded  with  thofe  of  the  mother  «"g«^<»* 
country,  received  a  confiderable  acceflion  of 
ftrength  in  confequence  of  the  renewal  of  hofti- 
lities  ^between  the  Athenians  and  Dorians.  The 
latter  were  finally  expelled  from  moft  of  their 
ftrong-holds  in  Meganu  Difdaining  softer  this 
misfortune  to  return  into  the  Pelopoimefus,  many 
of  them  failed,  to  the  iflands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes ;  while  bthers 
tranfported  themfelves  to  the  peninfula  of  Caria, 
which,  in  honour  to  their  mother  coimtry,  re- 
ceived the  jiame  of  Doris  ^\ 

In  confequence  of  this  eftablifhment,  which  was  view  of 
formed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  Tro-  ^f  ^^ 
jan  war,   the  weftem  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  was 
planted  by  the  Eolians  in  the  north,  the  lonians 
in  the  middle,    ajid  die  Dorians  in  the   fouth,^ 
Thefe   original   divifions  of  the  Hellenic  race  re- 
tained in  their  new  fettlements  the  peculiarities  of 
accent  and  dialed,  by  which  they  had  been  refpec-  Diftmaion 
tively  diftinguiflied  in  Europe^';  and  which,   at  ^^*^^^^- 
die  time  of  their  feveral  emigrations,  prevailed  in 
Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Laced^smon.     The  Boeotians, 
and  Lacedaei^onians,  who  claimed  the  firft  honours, ' 
ihe  one  of  the  Eolic,  and  the  other  of  the  Dorian 
iiame,  adhered,  with  little  variation,  to  their  an- 

^  Str^boy  3c  PaQ&n.  &  Herodot.  1.  iniL  c  Ixxjiu 
^  l^racUd.  PonU  apud  Aliienzum,  L  ;kIv. 
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CHAP,  hereditary  honours  ^^ ;  but  in.  the  exercife  of  the 
^^*  regal  office,  they  were  bound  to  refpeft  the  r%hts, 
the  fentiments,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  their 
fubjedis.  The  fatal  dictates  of  ambition  and  ava- 
rice led  them  to  tranfgreTs  the  prefcribed  limits, 
and  to  trample  on  thofe  laws  which  their  prede- 
ceffors  had  held  facred  ^K  The  minute  divifion  of 
landed  property,  which  had  already  taken  place 
not  only,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  Peloponne- 
fus,  but  in  tRe  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  ren- 
dered the  nobles  and  people  more  fenfible  of  thefe 
encroachments,  which  they  mufl  at  once  boldly 
refift,  or  fubmit  for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppreflion. 
Reduced  to  this  alternative,  the  Greeks  were  in- 
clined by  difpofition,  and  enabled  by  fituation,  to 
prefer  and  to  maintain  the  mod  honourable  part. 
The  prerogatives  of  royalty  were  not  as  yet  fup- 
ported  by  the  exclufive  right  of  the  fword,  by 
which  a  particular  clafs  of  men  might  intimidate 
and  controul  the  refolutions  of  their  fellow-fubjeds. 
The  more  independent  and  illuftrious  citizens, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  from  the  earlieft  times 
to  come  armed  to  the  council  or  aflembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  redrefs  them^*.  Miltas,  the^  fourth 
Argive  prince  in  fucceiSon  to  Temenus,  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  ufurping  abfolute  power. 
Monarchy  expired  more  honourably  in  Attica ;  it 
perifhed  ftill  more  difgracefuUy  in  Arcadia,  but 
was   gradually    aboliflied    in    every    province  of 

^  E?n  fvrot^yt^Mn  vot^rfiKou  Bour^toci.     Tbucydid.  Li. 

'5  Thucydid.  L  i.  p.  lo.  ^  Ariftot.  Polit.  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
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Greece,  except  Sparta  alone,  from  llie  fouthem  C  H  A  B. 
extremity  of  Pelopoxmeiiis  to  the  northern  frontier  ^  ^^ 
ofTheffaly". 

The  important,  though  remote  confequences  of  Accumu 
this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  fequel.   Its  ^„^* 
immediate  tendency   ferved  only  to  multiply  the  that  coua^ 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  remedy.     Greece,  ^* 
oppreiTed  by  its  kings,  was  ftill  more  opprefled  by 
its  archons,    or  magiftrates  ^ ;    and,  already  too 
much  divided  under  the  ancient  government,  was 
ftill  more  fubdivided  under  the  new  form  of  polity. 
Many  inferior  cities  difdained  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
their  refpeclive  capitals.     Several  of  them  affeded 
feparate  and  independent  fovereignty.  "*  Each  town, 
each  diftrid,  maintained  war  with  its  neighbours ; 
and  the  ianciful  ftate  of  nature,  according  to  the 
philofophy  of  Hobbes,  was  adually  realized  in  that 
diftraded  country^*. 

From  thefe  accumulated  diforders,  which  feemed  cixcmn. 
fcarcely  capable  of  augmentation,    it  is    time  to  ^^ 
turn  our  view  to  thofe  events  and  caufes  which  tended  to 
operated  in  a  contrary  diredHon,  and  gradually  in-  ^^^ 
troduced  union  and  happinefs.     The  Dorian  con-  ,«. 
queft'  of  Peloponnefus,    otherwife  produ&ive  of  thority  of 
much  confufion  and  blopdflied  in  that  peninfula,  ^®  ^^'. 
greatly  extended,  however,  the  falutary  influence  coui^a"*^ 
of  the  Amphidyonic    council.     In  the  northern  extended, 
parts  of  Greece,  this  inftitution,  which  had  been 
originally  intended    to    prevent  foreign  invafion, 

^7  Thttcy^d.  I«  L  p.  lo. 

*'  Ariftot.  Polit.  1.  rr,  c.  13.    Plut,  in  Solon. 

*  Tltocydid.  ibid. 
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C  H  A  B.  had  been,  found  equally  ufeful  in  promoting  do* 
^'  ^  meftic  concord.  TTie .  Dorians  being  conftituent 
members  of  the  council,  continued  to  attend  its 
meetmgs  after  they  had  fettled  beyond  the  moun- 
tainous ifthmus  of  Corinth.  The  provinces  which 
they  conquered  gradually  affumed  the  fame  pri- 
Tilege.  The  AmphiSyons  thus  became  a  repre- 
fentative  affembly  of  the  whole  Grecian  name, 
confifting  not  only  of  the  three  original  tribes  of 
lonians,  Dorians,  and  Eolians,  but  of  the  feveral 
fubdiyifions  of  thefe  tribes,  and  of  the  various 
communities  formed  from  their  promifcuous  com- 
bination ^.  Each  independent  ftate  had  a  right  to 
fend .  two  members,  the  Py lagoras  ^^  and  Hieromr 
nemon  **,  refpedively  entrufted  with  the  civil  and 
religious  concerns  of  their  conftituents.  The  abo** 
Jition  of  royalty  rendering  tha  independent  com- 
munities more  numerous,  increafed  the  Amr 
phiftyoiis  to   about  an  hundred   peifons  ^\     The 

central 


*^  The  principal  divifipns  were-r' 

I  loniansy  among  whom  the  Athpif ns  held  the  Gift  rank. 
%  The   Dorians^  among  whom  the  Lacedaemonians   held  the 
firft  rank. 

3  The  EoIianS)  ampng  whom  the  Boeptians  held  the  firft  rank. 

4  Theflalians.  5  Magrietes.  6  Achaans. 
7  Phithiotes.  8  Fhocians.  9  Malians. 
10  TRniang  or  Oetians.  11  Dolopians.                iz  Locrians. 

Confer.  Paufan.  in  fhocic.  &  iEfchin.  de  Falfa  Legat. 
^  Demofth.  de.  Coron.  fecft.  51-  **  Suidas,  advoc. 

^  f?.  Thirty-one  Amphidyonic  cities  undertook  the  defence  ©f 
Greece  in  the  Perfian  war.  (Plutarch,  in  ThemiftocL)  The  one  half 
of  Greece>  on  that  memorable  occafion^  remained  neutral^  or  fided 
with  the  enengj.  (Herodot.  &  Diodor.)  If  each  city  fent  two 
members  to  the  Amphi<5lyons,  the  whole  would  amount  tc^  one  hun- 

''""'*  dred 
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tentral  city  of  Delphi,  fo  famous  from  caulesthat  CHAP, 
win  be  immediately  explained,  was  *  chofen  as  a  ^  ^^ 
convenient  place  for  holding  their  vernal  aflembly  ; 
the  autumnal  was  ftill  held  at  Thermopylae.  An 
oath,  guarded  by  the  moft  folcmn  imprecations^ 
"Was  ^dminiftered  to  each  member,  **  that  he  would 
"  never  fubvert  any  Amphiftyonic  city,  nor  flop 
"  the  courfes  of  its  running  water,  but  punifli  to 
"the  utmoft  of  his  power  thote  who  committed 
"  fuch  outrages ^y*  Their  conftituents,  however, 
difcovered,  on  innumerable  occafions,  that  they 
thought  themfelves  but  imperfe£Uy  bound  by  this 
facred  promife.  Every  excefs  of  animofity  pre- 
vailed among  the  Grecian  republics,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  interpofition  of  the  Amphiftyons;  Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  their  authority  tended 
fometimes  to  appeafe ,  fometimes  to  moderate  con- 
tention ;  and  that  this  refpefted  tribunal,  though 
',  deficient  in  coercive  power,  had  a  confiderable 
effeft  towards  fuppreffing  difcord,  and  reftraining 
the  barbarities  of  war  fK 

The   Amphiftyons  gained  much  "confideration,  .  , 

by  declaring  themfelves  proteftors  of  the  Delphic  ©f  G«cfan 
oracle,  which   had   been   growing,  to   importance  <>racl«8- 
fince  the  Dorian  conqueft,  and  which  thenceforth 
gradually  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Greece.     It  is  feldom  poflible  to  explain 
the  rife  of  inftitutions  derived  from  the  natural  paf- 


ind  and  twenty-four.     But  as  fome  cities  enjoyed  the  right  qf  being 
reprefented  in  that  council  only  in  conjunction  with  others^  this  nnght 
reduce  the  number  of  members  to  that  affigned  in  the  text* 
^  iEfchm.  de  Falfa  Legat.  fea.  35.  «  PluL  in  Cimon. 

fions 
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CHAP.  (ion$  of  men,  or  founded  on  prejudices  as  ancient 
j^^  as  the  world.  The  moft  probable  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Grecian  oracles  was  conveyed 
to  Herodotus  ^%  in  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  by  the 
priefts  of  Dodona,  and  explained  to  that  inquifit^ve 
and  ingenious  traveller  by  the  priefts  of  Jupiter 
in  Egypt.  In  the  fanciful  ityle  of  antiquity,  a 
-black  pigeon  flew,  from  the  temple  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  to  Thefprotia  in  Epirus,  perched  on  a 
i^reading  oak,  proclaimed  with  a  human  voice, 
that  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  fhould  be  eftabliihed ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Dodona  obeyed  the  divine  admonition.  In  plainer 
language,  a  female  attendant  belongmg  to  the 
temple  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile  was  tranfported.to 
Epirus  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and  there  fold  as  a 
flave«  Her  Egyptian  compl^on  deferved  the 
epithet  of  black  among  the  mountaineers  of  Thef- 
protia, bordering,  on  the  Illyric  hordes,  who  were 
remarked  by  the  Greek  hiftorians  for  their  bloom- 
ing complexions,  aOive  vigour,  and  longevity  *^ 
She  was  faid  to^fpeak  the  language  of  birds,  be- 
fore flie  underftood  the  Grecian  tongue,  often 
diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  human  fpeech  ^\ 
'The  enterprifing  female,  though  reduced  to  cap- 
tivity among  thofe  whom  ihe  muft  have  regarded 
as  Barbarians,  did  not  yield  to  deipair,  but  dex- 
teroufly  availed  herfelf  of  the  advantages  which  ihe 
derived  from  her  education  and  her  country.  In 
Egypt,  fuperftition  had  been  already  reduced  into 

*^  Herod0t.LJi.c.54.  *^  Lucian  in  Macrob. 

^  Hoxuer»  pafiim. 

fyftem  j 
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fyfteai ;  and  a  pretenfion  to  -prophecy  wa^  om  dF  C  H  A  fc 

the  moft  fuccefeful  artifices  by  \»rhich  the  priefts  of  .    ™'_  ^ 

Thebes  long  governed  the  opimojos.and  relblutio]:^ 

of  prince  and  people.     Her    attendance  on  the 

temple  had  taught  her  fome  of  the  arts  by  whkh 

this  pretenfion  was  maintained.   She  chofe  the  dark 

fliade   of -a  venerable  oak;    delivered  myfterious  ^ 

anfwers  to  the  admuring  multitude  ;  her  rq)utatiQflL 

increafed ;    fuccefs  gained  her  afibqiates ;  a  temple 

rofe  to  Jupiter,  and  was  furroun4ed  by  houfes  for 

his  minifter^. 

This  fingular  inftitution  was  unitated,  at  a  very  Reafon 
early  period,  in  many  ^ovinces  of  Greece.    The  ^^y  ^ 
variousand  inconfiftent  accounts  of  fimikreftablifli-  yn^n^ 
meiits  abundantly  confirm  the  antiquity  of  their  coofi<i«p- 
ongin,  and  the  mumpliaty  of  temples^    groves,  ingthche. 
grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which  the  fiivourites  of  in-  «»«  *«««• 
ninnerable  divinities  declared  then-  will  to  men, 
proves    them  not  lefs    univerfai  than  ancient  ^.     ^ 
Durilig  the  herdc  ages,  indeed,  as  iUuArbus  and 
pious  m^ii  believed  >themfelves,  on  important  oc* 
cafi(ms,  honoured  with  the  immed]a!te.pi:e{ence  and 
advice  of  their  heavenly  prote&ors,  the  fecondaiy 
informatkmof  prilAs  avd  oracles  was  lefs  generally 
regarded  and  elleemed.     But  in  proportion  as  the 
belief  ceafed  that  the  gods  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  or  the  fuppofed  vifits  at  1^  of  thefe  celeilial 
beiag^  feemed  iefe  frequent  and  familiar,  the  office 
of  prieft  became  more  important  and  refpedable, 
aad  the  confidence  in  oracles  continually  gained 

^  Stnboi  L  viii.  p»  3i».  &  p.  4x8«  &  Strabo  and  Paufan.  pai&ni. 

ground. 
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^^m^'  ground.     At    length,  thefe  admired   inftitutioii^ 

^     t^  '_    being  .confidered  as   the  chief  iand  almoft  only 

-mode' of  communication  with  fupematural  powers, 

atquired  a  degree  of  influence  calculated  tocontroul 

ev^ry  other  principle  of  authority,  whether  civil  or 

Circum-    ^'   Bat  thefe  various' oracles,  though  alike  founded 

ftances      .CMi  ignorance,  and  raifed  by  deceit,  were  not  equally 

pS^*''^'%i^^^^'  ^Po^'*^^^  policy.     The  crafty  Cre- 

ceiebritytotans^-aptifchol^  o£  Egypt,)  who  inftifuted  th^ 

Sy^hL  worfliip  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  ^\  gradually  pro- 

r "     :    cured  the  credit,  of  fuperior  veracity  to  the  pre- 

*    '*      '    diSions-  of  the  god  whom,  they  fetved.     Favour- 

V  -able  circumftances  concurred  }  the  central  fituation 

•/    '      of  Delphi ;  the  vernal  feffion  of  the  Amphidyons ; 

.the  luftre  derived  from  the  immediate  proteftion  of 

•'  '   •   •  -that  aflembly ;.  above allj  the  uncommon  and  awful 

aipea  of  the  piaceitiWfj  fitted  Jto  excite  wgnder  in 

agies  lefs  adcKded  ta  fuperflatbn, 

Defcrip-    -     That  branch  of:  the  celebrated  mount  Pamaffasj 

tionofthat.^hich  divides  th^.diilrias  of  Phocis  and  Locris, 

dIacc* 

contained,  toiteards  its  fouthern,  extremity,  a  pro- 

'•found  cavern, :  the :  cf  evice§.  ,of  which  emitted  .a  iiil- 

phureous  vapour,  that,  'pcswerfix%  affeiftingctbe 

^brafa,  wais  deemed  capable  of .  infpiiSng  thofe.,who 

-breathed  it  with  religfon^  frenzy,  and. larophetic 

-enthufiafm  ^\     ArouiKl.  the  f)rincipal  moujii  of  the 

chafm,  the  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  fojro  of  a 

5°  Herodot.  Thucydid.  &  Xenoph.  paffim. 

"  Homer.  Hymn,  ad  ApoUin. 

^l  Diodor.  Sicul.  1  xvi.  c.  a6.  &  Strab  1,  ix.  p.  419. 

I  theatre, 
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Aeatte,  upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Pamaffus,  C  li  .A  A 
whofe  Jtotaftic  tops  overfhadowed  it  like  a  Canopy, 
on  the  noith,  while  two  immenfe  rdcks  rendered 
it  inacceffible  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  the  tugged 
and  Ihapelefs  mount  Cirphis  defended  it  oh  the 
fcuth".  The  foot  of  the  laft-named '  tnountain  is 
wafted  by  the  rapid  PKftus,  which  difeharges  il- 
felf  into  the  fea  at  the  diftaiice  of  fix  miles 
from  the  facred  city.  This  inacceffible  and  ro* 
raantic  fituation,  from  which  the  plice  derived 
the  namfe  of  Delphi^*,  was  rendered  ftill  mof^ 
ftrikiiig, .  by  the  innumerable  echoes  which  mul- 
tiplied every  found,  and  ihcreafed  the  ignorant 
veneratioli  of  vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle* 
The  artful  miniftens  of  Apollo  gradually  collected 
fuch  objefts  in  the  groves  and  temple  as  were 
fitted  to  aftonifli  the  fenfes  of  the  admiring  mul- 
titude. The  fplendoui-  of  marble,  the  magic  ot 
painting,  the  invaluable  ftatues  of  gold  and  filver, 
reprefented  (to  ufe  the  language  of  antiquity)  not 
the  refemblance  of  any  ^rthly  habitation,  but 
rather  expreffed  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned 
and  enlightened  by  the  adual  prefence  of  the  gods* 
During  the  age  of  Homer,  the  rich  •  magnificence 
of  Delphi  was  ali'eady  proverbial  ^^j    and  when 


'^  Homer  has  rather  pamted  than  defcribed  the  iituatioii  oi  Pythoy 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi: 

AvTctf  liei^iy  '■-. 

Hymn,  ad  ApoHiil. 
^AsX^o^  is  explained  in  the  glollariei  bjr  iyitot^tnottS  icwfl^ 
^^a^jvag  foUtafyi  alone* 

^^  OvJ'  arira  Wwj  wfcff  «$wo^i  wroj  tifyu* 

vol.  !•  I  Xerxes 
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^  m^  ^*  Xerxes  undertook  his  memorable  expedition  againft 
«_  y  _■  Greece,  the  dedications  in  this  pioi^s  treafury, 
accumulated  from  the  fiiperftition  and  vanity  of 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were  held  equivalents^  to 
the  revenues  of  the  monarch  of  Afia,  who  covered 
the  broad  ^gaean  with  his  fleet,  and  tranfported 
into  Europe  two  millions  of  armed  men» 
Thepard-  .The  proteftion  and  fuperintendance  of  this  pre- 
cuiar  con-  cious  depofitory  of  riches  and  fuperftition  belonged 
that  oracle,  to  the  Amphifltyons.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Del- 
phi, who,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  were  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  conti- 
nued to  direO:  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to 
condud  the  important  bufinefs  of  prophecy  ".  It 
was  their  province  alone  to  determine  at  what 
time,  and  on  what  occalion,  the  Pythia  fhould 
mount  the  facred  tripod,  to  receive  the  prophetic 
fteams,  by  which  flie  communicated  with  Apollo. 
When  overflowing  with  the  heavenly  infpiration, 
flie  uttered  the  confufed  words,  or  rather  frantic 
founds,  irregularly  fuggefted  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
god;  the  Delphians^*  coUeaed  thefe  founds,  re- 
duced them  into  order,  animated  them  with  fenfe, 
and  adorned  them  with  harmony*  The  Pythia, 
appointed  and  difmifled  at  pleafure,  was  a  mere 
inftniment  in*  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  minifters, 


**  See  MTert.  far  I'Oracle  de  Delph.  par  M.  Hardiony  Mem.  dc 
I'Academ.  The  comparifon  was>  doubtlefs^  ah  exaggeration  of  the 
^wealth  of  Delphi^  which  was  little  known  till  later  times^  when  the 
Phoeians  plundered  the  temple  of  near  a  million  f)!erling»  without 
exhsinftiqg  its  treafures*    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

w  Strabo,  L  ix  f  Strabo,  1.  ix,  p.  419. 

whofe 
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whofe  charader  became  fo  venerable  and  fo  facred,  CHAP. 
that  they  were  finally  regarded,  not  merely  as 
attcDdants  and  worfliippers,  but  as  the  peculiar 
family  of  the  god  ^\  Their  number  was  confider- 
able,  and  never  exaftly  afcertained,  fince  all  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Delphi,  claiming  an  im« 
mediate  relation  to  Apollo,  were  entitled  to  officiate 
in  the  rites  of  his  fanftuary  j  and  even  the  inferior 
ranks  of  freemen  belonging  to  that  facred  city,  were 
continually  employed  in  dances,  feftivals,  procef- 
fions,  and  in  difplaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an 
airy  and  elegant  fuperftition. 

The  fubfequent  hiftory  of  Greece  attefts  the  ,   j- 
important  and  falutary  influence  of  the  Delphic  ence  m 
oraclei  which  no  fooner  attained  fplendor,  than  it  f^^iih- 
confirmed,  by  its  awfiil  fanftion,  tw6  inftitutions,  Olympic 
the  firft  religious,  the  fecond  civil,  and  both  ^c-  «*°^®'*  ^^ 
companied  with  very  extraordinary  confequences.  la^g. 
The   Olympic   games,    and  Spartaa  laws,  were 
refpeftively  eftabliflied  by  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus, 
contemporaries  %  friends,  both  animated  by  the 
true  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and  unquellionably  the 
moft  illuftrious  characters  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived*'}    yet  the  roads  which  they  purfued  for 

reaching 

^  Ludan  Fhaler. 

^  Phl^gon  apud  Eufeb.  Chronic.  &  AiifioU  apud  Plutarch,  ia 

^'  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  infli'* 
tuted  the  Olympic  games  io8  years  before  the  period  to  which  the 
Olympiads  coul4  be  regularly  traced.  This  was  776  years  before 
Ckrifty  when  Corcebus  woa  in  the  footnuce*  See  Paufan*  hv*^ 
Sir  Haac  Newton  confiders  the  chronology  preceding  the  vi^ory  o£ 
Corsbus  as  fo  extremely  uncQi^tainy  that  he  propofes  (hiking  off  the 
imaginary  intervid  between  him  and  Iphitus ;  which  appears  the 

1%  more 
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CHAP,  reaching  die  fame  goal,  the  fafety  of  their  refpec- 
h_,Jt_,  i  tive  territories,  were    fo    widely  diflFerent,    that, 
while  the  Olympic  games  rendered  Elis  the  moft 
pacific,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the  moft 
warlSce,  of  all  the  Grecian  communities. 
Remote      •   I^  ^^^  held  an  ancient  and   facred  cuftom  in 
caufes  of    the  heroic  ages,   to  celebrate  the  funorals  of  illuf- 
biifhmcnt    ^ious  men  by   fuch    ihows   and    ceremonies  as 
of  the        feemed  moft  pleafing  to.  their  (hades.     The  tombs, 
^Ld  aro«»d  which  the  melancholy  manes  were  fuppofed 
other  fimi-.  to  hovcr,  naturally  became  the  fcene  of  fuch  fo- 
dowf^^"  lemnities.     There,  the  flfeering  ghofts  of  departed 
heroes  were  entertained  and  honoured  by  exhibi- 
tions of  ftrength  and  addrefs^^ ;    while  the  gods, 
though  inhabiting  the  broad  expanfe^^  of  heaven, 
were  yet  peculiarly  worfhipped,  by  prayers  and 
lacrifices  in  the  feveral  places,  /which  fometimes 
the  wiWemefs,  and   fometimes  the   elegance  of 
&ncy,   had  affigned  for  their  favourite,    though 
temporary,  refidence  on  earth.     The  lofty  chain 
of  Olympus,  feparating  the  barbarous  kingdom  of 
Macedon  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Theflaly,  is 
diftinguifhed    by    feveral    circunjftances,     which 
feemed  juftly  fo  entitle  it  to  that  honour.    This 
long  and  lofty  ridge  afcends  above  the  regions  of 
/  ftorms  and  tempefts.     Its  winding  fides  are  diverfi- 

fie<i  by  Woods^  and  interfered  by  torrents.     Its 
fantaftic  tops,  towering  above  the  clouds,  refleft, 

more  lealbiiahlei  becauie  hxHtarj  h  totally  filent  w2di  regard  to  any 
occurrences  that  muft  ha^^e  happened  in  the  intermediate  fpace  ci 
Xo8  years. 
^^UiadiLxuii.  •*Ov^wyi»^ff.    Homer,  pafflnu 

during 
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during  day,  the  rays  of  the  fun,  arid  fometmies  eitiLR 
brighten  the  gloom  of  night ^  with  the  lambent 
^lendors  of  the  "Aurora  BoreaUs^^  This  extra- 
ordinary mountain  began  naturally  to  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  terreftrial  habitations  of  the  gods ; 
along  the  receffes  of  Oiympus^^  each  divinity  had 
his  appropriate  palace;  on  its  higheft  fummit,  Ju- 
piter often  affembled  the  heavenly  council ;  and 
from  thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam,  the  proteftors 
of  mankind  defcehded,  and  weie  vifibly  manifefted 
to  mortal  eyes*^ 

While  Olympus  was  confidered  as  the  generaP 
rendezvous  of  thefe  fanciful  beings,  it  was  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of  particular  divinities" 
might  felefl:  other  favourite  fites  on  earth  for 
their  feparate  abode.  The  Angular  dfpe£t  of 
Delphi,  or  Pytho,  which  recommended  it  as  the 
feat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Pythian  games,  has  already  been  defcribed.  The 
Corinthian  territory  was  particularly  confecrated 
to  Neptune*^ ;  for  where  could  the  god  of  the 
fea  be  more  properly  worfhipped,  than  on  a  nar-i 
row  ifthmus,  whofe  fhores  were  adorned  by  gratefuf 
monuments  of  delivered  mariners^  and  which  hatf 
continued,  from  early  times,  the  principal  centre  of 
Grecian  liavigation  ? 


^  See  tlie  inimitable  defcription  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Odyfl*ejr, 
ver.  42, 
^  Kara  ffruxaj  OXt;/*7r«o,     Along  the  foldings-  of  Olympus, 
^  Horner^  paffim ;  and  particularly  Iliad^^  L.xis^*  veiv  40*^ 
f7  f^auiaii.  Cona«ii«  ^  Strabot  pf.  3S2* 
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A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even  before  the  Do- 
rian conqueft^  the  fruitful  and  pifbirefque  banks 
of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis,  or  Eloa, 
had  been  confecrated  tb  Jupiter  *'.  It  is  certain 
that  athletic  fports,  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribed  by 
Homer  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus^  had  been  on 
many  occafions  exhibited  in  £lis,  by  aflembled 
chiefs,  with  more  than  ordinary  folemnity'^*  The 
Dorian  conquerors  are  faid  to  have  renewed  the 
confecration  of  that  delightful  province.  But  the 
wars  which  early  prevailed  between  them  and  the 
Athenians,  and  the  jealoufies  and  hofldHties  which 
afterwards  broke  out  among  diemfelves^"",  totally 
interrupted  the  religious  ceremonies  and  exhibi- 
tions with  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  ho- 
nour their  common  gods  and  heroes.  Amidft  the 
calamities  which  afilided  or  threatened  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  Iphitus,  a  defcendant  of  Oxylus,  to 
whom  the  province  of  Eleia  had  fallen  in  the  ge- 
neral psprtition  of  the  peninfula,  applied  to  the 
Delphic  oracle.  The  priefts  of  Apollo^  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  favour  the  views  pf  kings  and  legiflators, 
anfwered  agreeably  to  his  wifh,  that  the  feftivals 
anciently  celebrated  at  Olympian  on  the  Alpheus, 
inuft  be  renewed,  and  an  armiftice  proclaimed  for 
fuch  flates  as  were  vidlling  to  partake  of  them^  ^d 
defirous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven'*. .  For- 
tified by  this  ^uthprity,  and  aflifled  by  the  advice 


^Paiiiaii.Lv.painni;  acI.vLp.456. 

^  ni^dy  ii.  yer.  697.  &  J^$iif  up.  ver.  6%^. 

'•  Pallia^  I.  V.  .        «'  PhlegQn  apud  Eufeb. 
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of  Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  meafures,  not  only  for  C  H  A  K 
reftoring  the  Olympic  folemnity,  but  for  render-  ,  ^1,^ 
mg  it  perpetual.  The  injundtidn  of  the  oracle  was 
fpeedily  difFufed  through  the  remoteft  parts  of 
Greece,  by  the  numerous  votaries  who  frequented 
the  facred  flirine.  The  arraiftice 'was  proclaimed 
in  Peloponnefus,  and  prepara^ns  were  made  in 
Eleia  for  exhibiting  fliows  and  performing  facri- 
fices*  In  the  heroic  ages,  feats  df  bodily  ftrength 
and  addrefs  were  deftined  to  the  honour  of  deceafed 
warriors;  hymns  and  facrifices  Were  referved  for 
the  gods*  But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  fu- 
perftidon,  eafily  confounding  the  expreffions  of 
refpeftful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  inftitution* 

The  feftival,  which  lafted  five  days,  began  and  Defcrip- 
ended  with  a  facrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.     The  tionof  the 
intermediate   time  was  chiefly   filled   up  by  the  defi^^ 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  which  all  freemen  of  Gre-  ^  inftitif 
cian  extradion  were  invited  to  contend,  provided  **^"* 
they  had  been  born   in  lawful  wedlock,  and  had 
lived  untainted  by  any  infamous   immoral   ftain. 
The  preparation  for  this  part^  of  the  entertainment 
was  jnade  in  the  gymnafium  of  Elis,  a  fpacious 
edifice,  furrounded  by  a  double  range  of  pillars, 
with  an  open  area  in  the  middle.     Adjoining  were 
various  apartments,  containing  baths,  and  other 
conveniences  for  the    combatants.      The   neigh- 
bouring country  was  gradually  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes, Ihady  walks  and  groves,  interfperfed  with 
feats  and  benches,  the  whole  originally  deftined  to 
relieve  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  candidates 
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C  9  A  R  for  Oljmfic  fame  ^  and  frequented,  in  later  times, 
y  -/*^  by  fojjiifts   and  pj^ofophers,  who  were  fond  to 
contemplate   wifdom,    and    oammunicate    know* 
ledge,  in  th(^e  delightful  r^reats.     The  order  of 
the  athle&c  exercifes  or  combats,  was  eftablifhed 
by  Lycurg^,  and^  correfponded  almoft  exa&ly  to 
that  defcribed  by  liomer,  in  the  twenty-third  book 
pf  the  Iliad,  andieighth  of  the  Odyffey*     Iphitus, 
Yfe  are  told^  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and 
fntertainmeots ;    fettled  the  regular  return  of  the 
feiliyal  at  (he  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  ^y;  and  gave^  to  the  whole  folemnity 
that  form  atid  sirrangement,  ix^hich  it  preferved 
vrith  little  variation,  above  a  thoufand  years;  a 
period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the  mofl  famous 
kingdoms  and  republics  of  antiquity  ^^« 
fo  Import-      "^^^^  ^*  ^^  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who, 
antconfe-   doubtlefs,  have  often  afcribed  to  pofitive  inflitui- 
V^wc^     rion,    invendons   and    ulages    naturally   refulting 
from  the  progreffive  manners  of  fodety.     When 
y^e  come  to  examine  the  Elian  games  in  their  more 
improved  ftate,  together  with  die  innumerable  imi- 
tations  of  them  in  other  provinces  of  Greece,  there 
^11  occur  reafons  for  believing,  that  many  regula* 
tions  referred,  by  an  eafy  folution,  to  the  legBIa-* 
tive  wifdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus^  were  intro^ 
duced  by  time  or  accident,  continued    through 
cuftom,    improved   by    repeated  trials,  and  con« 
firmed  by  a  fenife  pf  th^  utility.    Yet  fuch  an 

''  Seethe  aulhors  cited  by  Weft»  in  his  DiiTqrtatiQa  on  the  Oiynpto 
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kftitution  as  the  Olympkd,  even  in  its.  leafi:  pez^  C  N  A  K 
fed  form,  ?nuft  hjave  be^  attended  with  maniibld  ,  ^* 
adv^9ge6  to  fociety.  It  is  iuffieient  barely  tQ 
mention  the  fufpenfion  pf  hoftiliries  vi^hich  took 
place,  not  only  diu'ing  the  celebration  of  the  fefti^ 
val,  but  a  confiderable  time  both  before  and  after 
it,  Confidered  as  a  religious  ceremony,  at  which 
the  whole  Grecian  name  were  invited,  and  eves 
fnjoined;,  to  a0ift,  it  -w^s  well  adapted  to  facilitate 
intercourfe,  to  promote  knowledge,  to  foften  pre» 
judice,  and  to  haflen  the  progrefe  of.  civilization 
and  humanity.  Greeqe,  and  particularly  Pelo-^ 
ponnefus,  was  the  centire  from  which  the  adven^i 
turous  fpirit  of  its  inhab^mts  had  difiufed  innu^ 
perable  colonies  through  tlje  furrounding  nations.. 
To  thefe  widely  feparated  communities,  which, 
notwithitanding  their  common  origin  j  feem  to  have 
loft  all  connexion  and  correfpondenqe,  the  Olymn 
piad  {erved:  as  a  common  bond  of  ajjUwce,  andr 
point  of  reunion.  The  celebrity  of  this  feftival 
continually  attraded  to  it  the  chara.^ers  moft  dif« 
tinguiihed"  for  genius  and  enterprife,  whofe  feme, 
would  have  otherwife  been  unknown,  and  loft  iii 
the  boundlefs  extent  of  Grecian  territority.  The 
remote  inljabitants,  not  only,  of  Eusropeaix  Greece, 
but  of  Afia  and  Africa,  being  s^ilembled  to-  die 
woribip  of  common  gods,  were  formed  to  the"fenfe 
of  a  general  intereft:,  ancji  excited  to  the  purfuijt  of  I 
national  honour  and  profperity.  Stuangers  of? 
iimiliar  difpofitions  might   confirm  in  £lis  the 
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CHAP.  &cred  and  indiflbluble  ties  of  hofpitalily.  If  their 
^  ^'  communities  were  endangered  by  any  barbarous 
power,  they  might  there  folidt  affiftance  from  thdr 
Grecian  brethren.  Oa  other  occafions  they  might 
explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace  or  war,  their 
refpeftive  countries  were  beft  qualified  to  commu- 
nicate :  and  the  Olympic  feftival  might  thus  fenre 
as  a  centre  of  communication  and  foxurce  of  intdli- 
gence,  and  infome  meafure  fupply  the  defe«  of 
pofts,  gazettes,  refident  ambafladors,  and  fimilar 
inftitutions  always  unknown  to  antiquity. 
State  of  Iphitus  did  not,  probably,  forefee  the  manifold 

Greece  in  advantages  deftined  to  refult  from  his  plan.  His 
^^  *^  ®^  main  aim  was  to  proteft  the  fmall  principality  of 
Elis  againft  the  dreaded  invafion  of  more  powerful 
neighbours.  This  he  efieftually  accomplifhed  by 
fencing  it  round  with  a  wall  of  fan6Kty,  while  his 
more  daring  aflbciate  fortified  Sparta  with  difci- 
plined  valour.  Yet  Lycurgus  had  farther  ends  in 
view,  when  he  propofed  thofe  celebrated  laws, 
which  weri  imiverfally  admired,  but  never  imi- 
tated. Greece  in  that  unfortunate  age  prefented  a 
gloomy  pidure  of  domeftic  difcord.  The  ele^ 
vated,  though  romantic,  fentiments  of  antiquity 
had  ceafed  to  prevail ;  the  heroic  charader  was 
effaced;  and  the  generous,  but  often  deftrudive 
expeditions  into  foreign  lands,  were  interrupted  by 
lefs  daring,  but  ftill  more  fetal  undertakings.  The 
introdudion  of  feparate  wealth  had  introduced  in- 
equality and  atnbition.  Each  petty  prince  was 
defirous  to  exalt  his  prerogative,  and  to  extend  his 
dominions.    The  paffions  of  neighbouring  princes 

balanced 
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balanced  bk  defire  of  conqueft.    The  refiftance  of  c  H  A  P. 
his  fubje&s  coriinterafted  his  ufnrpations.     Erery  ,    —*  ^ 
kingdom,  almoft  every  city,  was  torn  by  a  double 
conflifl ;  dangers  threatened  on  all  fides ;  fubjeds 
expelled  their  kings,  and  kings  became  tyrants^*. 

During  thefe  tumultuary  fcenes,  Lycurgus,  of  HUjufticc 
the  line  of  Procles,  and  commonly  reckoned  the  «pofiw 
tenth  in  defcent  from  Hei\:ules,  received  the  fentment 
Spartan  iceptre  upon  the  death  of  his  eldeft  broi-  »  Spaiti. 
ther  Polydeftes :  but  the  widow  of  Polydeftes  de- 
claring herfelf  pregnant,  he  reiigned,  the  crown, 
and  aiTumed  the  title  of  protedor.  This  delicate 
attention  to  jufticej  rare  in  that  turbulent  age, 
excited  juft  admiration  for  Lycurgus,  which  was 
enhanced  by  contraft.  The  ambitious  princefs, 
more  folicitous  to  preferve  the  honours  of  a  queen 
than  defirous  to  know  the  tender  cares  of  a  mo- 
ther, fecretly  intimated  to  the  ProteQ:br,  that,  if 
he  confented  to  marry  her,  (he  would  engage  that 
no  pofthumous  fon  of  his  brother  ihould  difappoint 
his  hopes  of  the  fucceffion*  Lycurgus  feigned  to 
enter  into  this  unnatural  projeft,  but  exhorted  her 
not  to  endanger  her  health  by  procuring  an  abor- 
tion. When  her  delivery  drew  near,  he  fent  trufly 
perfons  to  attend  her,  with  orders  that,  if  fhe 
broi^ht  forth  a  fon,  the  infant  fhould  beimme^ 
diately  carried  to  him.  This  command  was 
obeyed,  while  he  fupped  with  the  principal  magi* 
ftrates  of  the  republic.  He  received  the  child  in 
his  arms,  faying,  <^  Spartans,  a  king  is  bom  to 
^^you!''      Joyous    congratuladons    followed,    to 

w  Thucyd.  1.  u    Plut  ia  Lycurg. 
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commemorate  which,  the  infant  was  i£amed 
Chaerilaus,  **  the  people's  joy."  Notwithftand- 
big  the  fame  redounding  to  Lycurgus  from  this 
tranfaftion,  the  intrigues  of  the  flighted  Queen 
raifed  a  powerful  fadion  againfl  him.  He  with- 
drew himfeif  from  the  gathering,  ftorm :  and,  be- 
ing yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclination 
for  vifiting  foreign  coimtries  ;  an  inclination 
ftrongeft  in  liberal  minds,  and  moft  conmiendable 
in  ages  of  rudeneis  and  ignorance,  when  the  faint 
rays  of  knowledge  muft  be  coUe&ed  from  ^n  ex- 
tenfive  furface. 
Coileiu  The  renowned  ifland  of  Crete,  which  had  given 

Homer's     hirth  to  the  gods  and  government  of  Greece,  firft 
^es-      attracted  his  regard.     The   Cretans  ftill  partially 
them  to      adhered  to  the  laws  of  Minos;    but  their  ifland 
^  never  refumed  its  priftine  luftre  after  the  fatal  war 

of  Troy.  From  Crete  he»  failed  to  Egypt,  and 
carefully  examined  the  chril  and  religious  polity  of 
that  ancient  king4om.  Defpifing  the  terrors  of 
the  fea,  as  well  as  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
unexplored  joumies  through  barbarous  or  defert 
countries,  he  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  pc^ulous 
and  flourifliing  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft :  tior,  could 
we  truft  the  partial  evidence  of  his  countryman 
Ariflocrates ",  did  the  remote  regions  of  India 
efcape  his  obfervation.  He  returned  by  the  coaft 
of  Afia  Minor,  aild  obferved,  with  equal  iJlx)nifli- 
ment  and  fatisfadion,  the  innumerable  Greek  coIo* 
nies  that  had- rifen  with  fuch  fudden  fplendor  on 
ibe  weftefEcoaftof  that  valuable  peninfula.    The 

75  Afiud  Plutarch,  ia  Lycirfg* 
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numerous  advantages  derived  from  this  ektenfive  CHAR 
view  erf"  men  and  manners,  moulded  by  fuch  a  .  ^  ,^ 
wide  variety  of  religious,  political,  and  military 
mftitutions,  were  all  eclipfed  by  one  difcovery— 
the  immortal  poems  of  Homer,  unknown  to  the 
Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnefus,  but  carefully 
preferved  among  the  Eolians  and  lonians,  whofe 
anceftors  they  celebrated.  Lycurgus  coUefted 
thefe  invaluable  compofitions  j  arranged  the  feve- 
ral  parts;  tranfcribed  and  tranfported  them  to 
Sparta  '^,  where,  after  two  centuries  of  migrations 
and  revolutions,  thecuftoms,  as  well  as  the  fentimentg 
defcribed  by  the  divine  poet  had  heea  oblitersted 
and  forgotten.  ^ 

Neither  the  aftonifhmg    invention   of  Homer,  The  views 
nor  his  inimitable  fancy,  nor  the  unrivallefi  cojri-  which  they 
ouihefs,  energy,    and   harmony  of  his  ftyte,  fo  toLycur- 
powerfuily  excited  the  difcerning   admiration  of  s^** 
Lycurgus,  as  the  treafures   of  his  poMeal  and 
moral  knowledge,  which,  being  copied  from  thd 


^  This  feA  h  generally  acknowledged ;  yet  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  fbme^ writers  were  abfcrd  enough  to  relate  that  Lycurgus  lived 
foon  after  Homer,  and  others,  that  he  had  adlually  feen  the  diving 
poet.  Homer  de£:ribe8  the  Peloponnefus  with  fuch  accuracy,  that 
the  geographer  Stcabo  fdlowi  him,  as  it  were,  ftep  by  ftep,  through 
the  peninfula.  It  is  incredible,  therefore^  that  he  who  was  fo 
perfe^y  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Greece,  iheuld  have  been  to-> 
tally  forgotten  thore  foon  after  his  own  times.  Hotner,  ithas  been 
often  obferved,  preferves  a  remarkable  filmce  about  himfdf;  yet 
his  antiquity,  were  it  not  fufficiently  evident  from  the  internal  proofs 
above  mentioned,  p. 50.  might  be  proved  from  OdyfT.  Li.  ver.  3j;r« 
and  particularly  from  Iliad9Lxx.ver.30S.  ,He  flomiihed  before 
the  return  of  the  Heracleidae,  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy; 
a  revolution  ^Fhich«  had  it  happened  before  his  time>  couM  iiot  hav^ 
tfcaped  Jus  notice. 

I  bright 
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CHAP,  bright  exemplars  of  an  heroic  age,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  abufes  of  a  degenerate  indeed, 


but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation.  By  reftoring^ 
in  particular,  the  moderate  fpirit  of  policy  which 
prevailed  in  happier  times,  the  Spartan  legiflator 
might  avert  the  moft  imminent  dangers  that 
threatened  his  family  and  his  country.  The 
royal  families  of  Argos,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  had 
been  reludantly  expelled  by  the  refentment  or 
caution  of  their  injured  or  jealous  fubje£ks,  who 
regretted  that  the  regal  power  was  fo  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  fyftem  of  oppreffion.  The  mif- 
fortunes  whicb^had  aboliflied  the  honours,  and 
almoft  extinguiflied  the  race  of  Atreus,  Oedipus, 
Thefeus,  and  fo  many  other  kings  and  heroes  of 
antiquity,  muft  purfue,  and  might  foon  overtake, 
the  defcendants  of  Hercules,  whom  the  feafonable 
laws  of  Lycurgus  maintained,  during  feven  cen^ 
turies,  on  the  Spartan  throne.  The  accumulation 
of  private  wealth,  together  with  the  natural  pro- 
grefs  of  arts  and  luxury,  would  gradually  render 
the  pofleffions  of  the  Greeks  more'  tempting  prizes 
to  rapacity  and  ambition,  in  propordon  to  the 
decay  of  that  courage  and  difcipline  which  were 
requifite  to  their  defence.  The  fertile  plains  of 
Laconia  inight  again  be  ravaged  by  the  arms  of 
fome  imcultivated,  but  warlike  tribe ;  Sparta 
inight  fuffer  iimiKir  calamines  to  thofe  which  fhe 
afterwards  inflided  on  Meffen^,  and  the  alterna- 
tive of  dominion  or  fervitude  depended  on  the 
«rly  inilitutions  that  (hould  be  refpe£Uvely  em- 
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braced  by  fo  many  neighbouring  and  independent,  CHAR 
and  therefore  rival  communities.  .    -I-  ^ 

The  fagacity  of  Lycurgus  thus  contemplating  the  The  main 
relations  and  interefts  of  his  country  and  his  family^  f^w;^ 
regarded  martial  fpirit  and  political  liberty  as  the 
great  ends  of  his    legiflation.      Thefe  important 
objeds  had  been  attained  by  the  primitive  inititu« 
.tions,  fo  faithfully  defcribed  by  Homer.    Lycur- 
gus determined  to  imitate  the  fimple  beauty  of  that 
illuftrious  model ;  and,  to  the  end  that  the  Spartan 
conftitution  might  enjoy  a  degree  of  permanence 
and  {lability  which  the  heroic  policies  had  not  pof- 
feffed,  he  refolved  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which 
tbey  had  fhipwrecked,  to  extinguifh  the  ambition 
of  diftant  or  extenfive  conqueft,  to  level  the  in- 
equality of  fortune,  to  crufli  the  baneful  eflfeds  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  in  one  word  to  arreft  the  pro- 
grefs  of  what  is  called  the  refinement,  but  what 
feemed  to  the  manly  difcemment  of  this  legiflator, 
the  corruption,  of  human  fociety. 

To  form  fuch  a  defign  was  the  work  of  no  vul-  Cireum- 
gar  mind  j  to  carry  it  into  execution  required  the  ^^^fj^ 
moft  ftrenuous  exertions  of  perfeverance  and  cou-  vourcd  lib 
rage.     Yet,  even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  we  may  ^^*^* 
difcover  feveral  favourable  circumftances,  which 
feafonably  confpired  with  the  views  of  Lycurgus ; 
we  may  difcover  in  thie  gradual  difplay  of  his  fyflem, 
how  the  firfl  infUtutions  naturally  paved  the  way 
for  thofe  which  fucceeded  them  j  and  while  we  ad- 
mire  the    genius,  smd  the   virtue,  we  muft  alfa 
acknowledge  the  dexterity  and  the  fortune,  of  the 
Spartan  legiflaton 

V    The 
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G  H^  P.      The  e:£perieiice  of  hiftory  (and  particulariy  the 
hiflory  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record)  attefts 
the  extraordinary  revolution  which  One  bold,  wife, 
and  difiilterefted  man  may  produce  on  the  ^affairs 
of  the.  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.     Thfe 
domeftic  difbrders  which  muhiplied  in  Sparta  afteir 
the   departure  of  Lycurgus,  obliged  all  ranks  of 
men  td  look  up  to  his  abilities  for  proteftion,  <  The 
animated  declamations  of  Thales,  a  poet  whom  he 
had  carried  with  him  from    Crfete,  and  who  re* 
hearfed,  with  rapturous  exftacy,  the  verfes  of  Ho- 
mer' and  his  own,  Angularly  difpofed  the  minds  of 
men  for  adopting  his  propofed  regulations. 
His  recep-       ^^^  neither  thefe  propitious  circumftanfces,  nor 
tion  at       th?  merit  of  ten  years  travel   in  purfuit  of  moral 
DeiphL      fcience  and  political  knowledge,  nor  the  ties  of 
blood,  of  friendfhip  j  and  of  gratitude,  which  con- 
firmed the  Influence  of  Lycurgus  among  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  Sparta,  could  have  enabled  this 
great  man  to  eflablifh  his  plan  of  government,  with- 
out, the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which,  fince  the  decay  of  the  heroic  opinions  and 
belief,  had  become  the  fovereign  umpire  of  Greece. 
The  Pythia  addrefled  him  in  terms  of  the  higheft 
rfefpefl:;   hefitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  ot 
a  man,  but  rather  deemed  him   a  divinity  j    ap- 
I»:oved  the  general  fpirit  of  the  inftitutions  which 
fee  propofed  to  eftabliih ;    and  promifed  to  ifumifh 
him,  as  occafion  might  require,  with  fuch  additional 
regulations,  as  (when  adopted  by  the  Spartans) 
would  render,  their  repuljlic  happy  and   immortal. 
Fortified  by  this  authority,  Lyciffgus  proceeded 

with 
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with  a  daring  yet  Ikilfixl  hand,  firft,  to  new-model  ^  j^^'p; 
the  government ;  fecondly,  to  regulate  wealth  and      nr. 
poffeffions ;  thirdly,  to  reform  education  and  man«  *      •    ^ 
cars  ;*  judicioufly  purfuing  this  natural  order  of  legit 
lation,  becaufe  men  are  lefs  jealous  of  power  thaa 
tenacious  of  property,  and  lefs  tenacious  of  pro- 
perty   itfelf  than    of   their    ancient    ufages    and 
cuiloms^'* 

The  firft  rhetra^*,  or  laws  which  he  eftabliflied  He  re^ 
tended  to  reftore  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  ^^ 
government,  which  diftinguifhed  the  heroic  ages^  tionofp^ 
They  confirmed  the  hereditary  honours,  but  abo*  ^^ 
liflied   the  defpotifm'%  of  kings;    they  enforced  mongdlt 
the  dutiful  obedience,  but  vindicated  the  liberty,  ^^«nax 
of  fubjeds.     Of  the  reigning  princes,  Ghaerelaus  ^  ^j^,, 
owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne  and  his  life,  and  Ar« 
chelaus  deemed  it  dangerous  to  oppofe  his  proje£b» 
Inibufled  by  the  fatal  experience  of  neighbouring 
tyrants,    they   were  both  eafily  prevailed  on  lo 
prefer  a  fecure,  though  limited,  to  an  abfolute^ 
but  precarious    reign.    The   fup^ition  of  the 
people  could  not  decline  the  authority  of  the  legif- 

^  The  only  dangerous  oppoitioa  that  he  met  ^th^  vns  occaiioned 
bjr  his  laws  refpe^ting  th'efe  objects.  A  tumult  being  ejccitcd,  the  in- 
folem  Alcander  wounded  him  in  the  face^  by  which  Lycurgus  loft  thq 
fight  of  an  eye.  But  the  peduaiive  eloquence  of  the  l^iflator  quelled 
the  fedidony  and  his  moderation  converted  Alcander  from  a  violent 
op|x>fer  into  a  ftrenuous  partilan.    Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

^^  The  word  is  fynonymous  with  oracula»  fata :  by  which  naaief     . 
hU  kw5  were  diftlngiufhed  as  the  immediate  di^tes  and  infpirations  of  ' 
heaven. 

'^  The  difierence  between  the  fcn^^AEMUy  or  royalties  of  the  heroic 
^es,  and  the  rv^m^K  of  fucceejo^  timef>  is  explained  by  Ariibt* 
Politic,  ac'  Xenoph.  Kepub.  Span. 

vol.,  I.  X  lator^ 
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Q  H  A  P.  later,  when  confinned  by  the  refpefted  command 
\_?f-u  of  Apollo ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  noWes  engaged 
them  unanimouily  to  promote  his  meafures.  Wkh 
this  illuftrious  body,  conMing  of  twenty-aght 
chiefs,  the  moft  diftiaguiflied  in  the  tribes  and 
<aties  of  Laconia,  Lycurgus  confulted  by  what 
means  to  prevent  the  political  diffenfioas  from 
fettling  in  the  defpotifm  of  kings,  or  in  the  info* 
.v>  Ittice  of  democracy.     By  his  new  regulatioDB  the 

'-  ancient  honours  of  the  nobility  were  confirmed  and 

^,  extaided.    They  were  formed  into  a  permanent 

council,  or  fenate,  which  examined  all  matters  of 
J  government  before  they  were  propofed  to  the  deli* 

bemtion  of  the  people.  The  kmg^  were  entitled, 
v..-. . »  *s  in  the.  heroic  ages,  to  he  the  heredkary  prefi* 
ietLtt  of  dbis  nationsd  triSbunal  j  which^  as^  in  aH 
important  queftions^  it  poiTefied  a  negative  before 
debate ;  as  the  members  were  chofen  for  life  ;  and 
as,  on  the  deceafe  of  any  fenatoor,  his  icm  or  Jiearefl 
Idnfman  was  naturally  fnbftitutQd  in  hcs  flead, 
might:  haire  foon  armgated  to  itfelf  tbe  whoie  le- 
giflad^^as  well  a;s  ei^ecuuve  authority^ 

In  order  to   counteract  this  dangerous  refult, 

theEphori.  tyeurgtis  inftituted  the  Ephdii%  five  annual  ma- 

giftrates,  invefted  with  a  temporary  power  to  infpe£fc 

and  controul  the  adminiftration  of  government,  imd 

io  maintain  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  eftablifiied 

Nature  of  cofiAitudon.  To  the  Ephori  it  belonged  to  convoke, 

their  office:  prorogue,  and  diffblve  the  greater  and  leffer  aflfem-  , 

*»  Tteir  name,  dtnodag  av«f6«r%  w  iniQpefloiv  properiy  d^» 
ibibes  flieir  ^Bce. 

blies 
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ofthe  people ;  the  former  compofed  of  nine  chap. 
tkiu£uKi  Spariaos,  inhabitaibts  of  the  capitaJ;  the  ^' 
Jatter  of  thirty  thoufand  Lacedsemonians,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  infierbr  towns  and  villages.  By  fre- 
quently convening  fuch  numerons  foodies  of  men^ 
wtto  h^d  arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them 
fenfibie  of  their  own  ftrength.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians fdt  themfeives  entitled  not  only  to  execute 
the  jttftt  h^t  to  thwart  the  unjuft,  orders  of  th^ 
iienate.  Nor  was  liberty  endangered  by  the 
limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who  monthly 
exchanged  with  the  £pfaori  folemn  oaths;  the 
former  fwearing  for  themfeives  to  obferve  the  laws 
of  Sparta,  the  latter*'  for  the  people  vehom  they 
reprefented,  to  maiiitain  the  hereditary  honours  of 
tl^  Herculean  race,  to  i^fped  them  as  miniflers  of 
rel^on,  to  obey  them  as  juices  in  peace,  and  to 
follow  tima.  as  ieaders  in  war  ^. 

This  equitable  diftribution  of  power  was  accom^  His  laws 
j^nied,  we  are  told,  withaneitaft  divifion  of  pro-  coj^cernin^ 
perty. ,  At  the  diftaoce  of  five  centuries,  it  was  the    ^^®^* 
current  traditioii  in  Greece,  t;hat  Lycurgus  had 
totally  altared  the  jlkuadon  and  ctrcumftances  of 
bis  Qoumtxyamx^  by  tbe  introduction  of  an  agrak 

*  The  ati&6ritf  •£  HerodotttSy  1.  i.  and  of  Xenophon  de  Repub. 
Span. xefotes  Arifbt.  Polk*!,  it.  c*  j*  zaA  Fkiuxch  in  Lycprg.  Tke 
hk  mentioned  writers  refer  the  inftitution  of  the  Ephori  to  Theopom- 
jw,  who  Eyed  130  years  after  Lycurgus.  But  this  afTertion  only  . 
pix>ves  that  nather  Arifiotle  nor  Plutarch  had  fufficiently  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  Spartan  legiflator.  The  Ephori,  as  it  appears  from 
Xengphon  and  Herodotus,  and  from  the  vrhole  tranfadliond  of  Sparta^ 
formed  an  efiimtxal  pan  of  his  plan. 

*^  Xenoph.  ibid.  v  ' 

ic  2  xian 
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riin  law,  fimilar  to  that  which  has  been  Co  oftisfl^ 
but  always  fo  ineffeftually,  propofed  in  other  re- 
publics, as  the  fureft  foundation  of  liberty -and  hap^ 
Equal  di-  pinels.  Yet  the  equal  diyifion  of  lands,  or,  iii 
other  words,  the  community  of  landed  property, 
and  the  annual  partition  of  the  harveft,  took  place 
among  the  origmal  inhabitants^  of  Greece  as  well 
as  among  the  freebom  warriors  of  ancient  Ger* 
many.  It  may  be  fuppofed  therefore,  with  a'  h%h 
degree  of  probality^  that  the  Spartans,  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus^  ftill  preferred  fome  traces  of  their 
primitive- inflitutions,  and  that  their  minds  were 
comparatively  untainted  with  the  vices  of  avarice 
and  luxury.  To  bring  them  back,  however  to 
the  peffed  fimpHcity  of  die  h^oic  ages,  and  to 
prevent  their  future  degeneracy,  the  territory  of 
Laconia^  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  thou&nd 
portions,  each  producing  eighty-two  medimni,  or 
bufliels,  of  barley,  with  a  proportional  meafure 
of  fruits,  wine,  and  oil.  The  rich  pafture  ground 
was  probably  left  in  common.  The  kings,  as  m 
the  age  of  Horner^  enjoyed  theit  feparate*^  do- 
main, conferred  by  the  voluntary  gratitude  of 
their,  fubje&s.  The  fenators,  contented  with  an 
increafe  of  power  and  honour,  neither  obtained 
nor  defired  any  pre-eminence  of  fortune*  Their 
moderadon  in  this  refped  afforded  a  falutary  ex- 
ample to  the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 

•'  The  TtfivKn.  XenopBon  tellis  usy  that  it  was  alwaya  well  wa* 
tered ;  it  probably  confined,  as  in  Homer's  tune,  ^d^m  mu  o^^p 
of  plantations  and  comland.' 

would 


vould  naturally  be  gainers  by  the  agrarian  Is^w,  cHAP. 
while  the  few  who  were  rich,  for  that  relative  term  ^    ^^ 
always  impUes  the  fmaJler  mimber,  fubmitted  with- 
out refifbincetO'the  wifdom  of  lycurgus,  and  the 
authority  of  Apollo. 

The   equal  divifion  of  land  feemed  not  alone  Introduc- 
Ibfficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  mantier  of  nw^ey. 
life,  and  to  banilh  the  feeds  of  luxury.     The  ac- 
cumulation ^f  moveaWe,  or  what  the  Greeks  called 
invifible  property  ^\  might  enable  the  rich  to  com- 
mand the  labour  of  the  poor,  and,  accoiding  to 
the  natural  J)rogrefs  of  wants  and  inventions,  muft 
encourage  the  dangerous  pwrfuit  of  eleg^uice  and 
pleafure.     The  precious  metals  had  long  been  the 
ordinary  meafures    of  exchange    in  Sparta,  and, 
could  we  credit  a  very  doubtful  tradition,  had  greatly 
accumulated  in  private   hands.      Lycurgus  with- 
drew  from  farther  circulation  all    this  gold  and^ 
filver,  a  confiderable  part  of  which  probably  repaid 
bis  gratitude  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the  re- 
mainder increafed  the  fpiendour  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian temples.     Mtead  of  thefe  precious  metals, 
the  Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron;  which  ha?d  ^ 
been  heated  red  in  the  -fire,  and  afterwards  quench- 
ed in  vinegar,  in  order  to  render  them  brittle,  and 
ufelefs  for  every  other  puipofe  but  that  of  ferving 
as  the  currait  Ipecie. 

Aftonifhiag,  fay  Xenophon  and  Plutarch^  were  Effea  of 
the  effeas  of  this  operation.     With   the  banifli-  ^^f«i^- 
juent  of  gold  and  filver  were  baniftied  all  tbeperni- 

K  3  dous  , 
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CHAP*  oous  appetites  which  they  excite,  and  all  the  £rr«r 
^^^  volous  arts  which  they    introduce  and  nouriih« 
Neither  fortuae-teller,  nor  phyfician,  nor  fophifl, 
were  longer  to  be  feen  in  Sparta ;  gaudy  trinkets 
and  toys,  and  all  ufelefs  fmery  in  dre&  and  fixmi? 
ture,  at  once  difappeared  }  and  the  innocence  and 
'  dignity  of  Spartan  manners  corrdponded  with  the 
primitive  fimpUcity  of   the  iron  money.     But  to 
reduce  to  the  ftandard  of  truth  or  probability  this 
very  fanciful  defcription,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  ufefulneft  and  fcarcity  of  iron  rendered  it,  in 
early  times,  a  very  ordinary  and  convau^t  meafure 
of  exchange.    As  fuch  it  was  frequently  employed 
in  the  heroic  ages  '^ ;    as  fuch  it  long  continued  at 
Byzantium®*,   and  other  Grecian  cities '\    The 
xveceffity  of  cooling  it  in  an  acid,  in  order  to  diminiih 
its  worth,  indicates  its  high  value  even  in  the  tin|e 
of  Lyeurgus*  The  alteration  of  the  fpecie,  therefore, 
probably  appeared  not  fo  violent  a  meafure  as  later 
writers  were  inclined  to  reprefent  it ;  nor  could  the 
abolition  of  gold  and  filver  aboliih  fuch  elegancies 
and  refinements  as  furely  had  no  exiftence  in  Greece 
during  the  age  of  the  Spartan  legiflaton     But  it 
may  reafonably  be  believedj,  that  the  ufe  of  iron 
money,  which  continued  permanent  in  Sparta  alone, 
after  the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted 
the  reft  of  Greece,    neceflarily  repelled  from  the 
republic  of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of  pleafure,  as 
well  as  the  fliaves  of  gain,  and  all  the  miferable  re* 
tiaue  of  vanity  and  folly. 

••  HooWTj  paflNi.       ^  Ariftoph-Nnlfew         ^  Rut.  in  Lyfand 

not 
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That  vrmiih  h  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by  the  C  H  A  P; 
vxqA   felfifli,  which    neither  gratifies  vanity   nor  ._  ^  ^ 
fiattersthe  defire  of  povi^er,  nor  promife^  the  meana  Principle 
ti  pleafure*    Upon  the   fmalleft  abftraaion,    i£  ^^^ 
ax'arice  were  at  all  capable  of  abftradion,  the  moft  mannwi. 
fcwdid  might  fympathife  with  the  contempt  for  fu-r 
perfluous  riches,  which  could  never  be  applied  td 
anypurpofe,  either  ufeful  or  agreeable.  What  ejfforl 
could  the  generofity  of  that  people  require,  (if  the 
indifference  of  tjhie  Spartans  deferve  the  nanie  of 
generofity,)  among  whom  all  valuable  objefts  were* 
equally  divided,  or  enjoyed  in  common  "  ?  Among^ 
whom  it  was  enjoined  by  the  laws,  and  deemed 
honourable  by  the  citizens,  freely  to  communicate 
their  arms,  horfes,  inftruroents  of  agriculture  and 
hunting }  to  etit  together  at  common  and  frugal 
tables,  ^reeably  to  the  inftitutions  of  Crete,    a^ 
well  as  the  praftice  of  the  heroic  ages ;  to  difregard 
every  diftinftion  but  that  of  perfonal  merit  j  to  de- 
fpife  every  luxury  but  that  of  temperance  ;  and  to 
diidain  every  acquifition  but  that   of  the   pubEc 
<rfleem  ?  ' 

The  general  and  firm  affent  to  the  divine  mif-  Ordinary 
fion  of  Lycurgus  might  excite  the  moft  generous  ®.^^"^!j 
and  manly  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  his  country-'  ^unufe^ 
men.     The    perfuafive    force   of  his   eloquence,  ™*'*^* 
affifted  by  the  lyric  genius  of  Thales,  a  poet  worthy 
of  Apollo  and  his  miflionary  *^,  might  enable  the 
legiflator  to  copiplete  his  beneficial  and  extenfive 
plan.     But  there  was  reafon  ta  apprehend  left  tH^ 

••  •♦  • 
K  4  fyftem 
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C  HAP.  fyftm  <^Lycurgu69  like  maft  icbdnes of  referma* 
^"  tion,  ihould  evaporate  with  the  enthufiafm  which 
produced  it,  unlefs  the  mortifications  which  it  eii«- 
joined  were  rendered  habitual  to  pradice,  and 
familiar  to  fancy.  His  laws  were  few  and  fhort ; 
for  the  fake  of  memory^  they  were  conceived  in 
verfe  ;  they  were  not  configned  ;to  writing,  but 
trealured  in  the  hearU  of  his  difciples  as  the  im« 
mediate  didates  of  heaven*  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  feverely  prohibited  from  the  contagious  inter* 
courfe  of  ftrangers,  except  at  the  dated  returns  of 
religions  folemnities,  Lycurgus,  who  had  ailifted 
Iphitus  in  reftoring  the  Olympic  games,  inflituted 
fimilar,  though  lefs  fplendid,  feflivals  in  his  native 
country.  When  unemployed  in  the  ferious  bufi^ 
nefs  of  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  continually 
engaged  in  aifemblies  for  converfatipn  and  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  or  in  religious  and  military 
amufements.  Agricuhure  and  the  mechanic  arts 
were  left  to  the  fervile  bands  of  the  Helots,  under 
which  appellation  were,  comprehended  (as  will  be 
explained  hereafter)  various  hoftile  communities 
that  fucceffivdy  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta, 
and  whofe  perfonal  labour  was  regarded  as  the 
common  property  of  the  public  ^,  The  fciences 
of  war  and  government  were  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  purfuits  d^faririg 
the  attention  of  frpemep,  .     . 


.  T  Km  Tf wfo*  iriva  )»>f*(»»ji!ff  i^Xff*  Ji^Xtff,  *<  And  in  fome  meafure, 
*  thcy>*'  the  Laccdajmonians,  "  had  public  ilaves^"  Sti^bo.  See 
pU(^pii!e  AnAot.  Repub.  2.  ii.  t^  y 
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In  the  knowledge  and  praftice  of  war  the  Lace*  C  H  A-p. 
d«monians  (if  we  believe  Xenophon  who  had  ,  _  *  ^ 
fought  with  and  againft  them)  far  excelled  all  Their  mi. 
Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Courage,  the  fi^ft  quality  f,^*^' 
of  a  foldier,  was  enlivened  by  every  motive  that 
can  operate  moft  powerfully  on  the  mind,  while 
cowardice  was  branded  as  the  moft  odious^  and 
deftruftive  of  crimes,  on  the  principle  that  it  tend* 
ed  not,  like  many  other  vices,  merely  to  the  hurt 
of  individuals,  but  to  the  fervitude  and  ruin  of  the 
community.  The  Spartans  prefarved  the  ufe  of 
the  fame  weapons  and  defenfive  armour  that  had 
been  adopted  in  the  heroic  ages ;  reducing  only  the 
leagth,  and  thereby  improving  the  ftrength  of  the 
fword,  which  was  two-edged,  pointed,  mafiy, 
and  fitted  either  by  cutting  or  thrufting,  to  inflidt 
a  dangerous  wound  ^\  Their  troops  Were  divided 
mto  regiments,  confifting  of  five  hundred  and 
twelve  men,  fubdivided  into  four  companies,  and 
each  of  thefe  into  fmaller  divifions,  commanded 
by  their  refpei&ive  ofJjcers ;  for  it  was  peculiar  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  armies  to  contain  compara- 
tively few  men  not  entrufted  with  fome  fliare  of 
ftibordinate  command^*.  The  foldiers  were  at- 
tended 


♦*  Vid.PoIlux9  voc.  fi;>iXoy. 

'*  Thucydidcs,  who  rei^arks  this  peculiarity,  L  y.  p.  390.  afllgns 
tht  reaibn  of  it,  that  the  care  of  the  execution  might  pertain  to  many. 
The  whole  LaccUemonian  .army,  except  a  few,  confiiled,  he  fays,  in 
.«5>^ovTe$  a^^^ovToiy,  xxu  to  ETTt/xsXE;  th  ^pwju,»y^  woW^o*;  TC^oar,Ku  It  is 
neceHary .  tp  ohferve^  that  the  account  ^iven  by  Thucydides,  in  this 
palTage,  of  the  compoiltibn  of  the  Lacedsemoni&n  armies,  diif^ir^  ^ 
materially  from  that  of  Xenophon.    I  have  preferred  the  latter,  firft, 

bcc^ufe 
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CHAP,  tended  by  a  multitude  of  artifans  and  flaTCs,  who 
^^  furnifhed  them  with  all  neceffary  fupplies,  and 
accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priefts  and  poets, 
who  flattA-ed  their  hopes,  and  animated  their  va- 
lour. A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded  their 
march ;  feitfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  angles,  they 
encamped  in  a  circular  form :  the  order  of  their 
guards  and  watches  was  highly  judicious ;  they 
employed,  for  their  fecurity,  out-fentries  and  ve- 
dettes ;  and  regularly,  every  morning  and  evening, 
performed  their  rcuftomary  exercifes.  Xenophon 
has  defcribed  with  what  facility  they  wheeled  in  all 
diredions;  converted  the  column  of  march  into 
an  order  of  battle ;  and,  by  Ikilful  and  rapid 
evolutions,  prefented  the  ftrength  ^^  of  the  line 
to  an  unexpected  affault.  When  they  found 
it  prudent  to  attack,  the  king,  who  ufually  rofe 
before  dawn,  to  anticipate,  by  early  prayer  and 
facrifice%  the  favour  of  the  gods,  communi- 
cated his  orders  to  charge  in  a  full  line,  or  in 
columns,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 

becaufe  Xenophon  writes  exprefsly  on  the  fubjecft,  of  which  Thucy- 
dides  fpeaks  incidentally  in  defcribing  a  particular  battle  j  fecondly, 
becaufe  the  obfervations  of  Xenophon  relate  to  the  age  of  Lycurgus, 
thofc  of  Thucydides  to  the  time  of  the  Pcloponnefian  war :  thirdlyt 
becaufe,  as  vnW  appear  in  the  fequel,  Xenophon  had  a  better  oppor* 
tunity  than  any  other  ftranger,  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  Lacedaemon. 

»*  The  Lacedaemonian  ta<5lics  will  be  explained  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

Lycurgus,  never  lofing  fight  of  Homer,  converted  hia  advices  into 
laws. 

and 
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and  the  numbers  and  difpofition  of  the  enemy.    Bi  C  H  A  R 

the  day  of  batde,  the  Spartans  affumed  an  unufual  ^  j^*_^_, 

gaiety  of  afpeft ;  and  difplayed*  in  their  drefs  and 

ornaments  more  than  their  wonted  fp^ndof  .  Their 

long  hair  was  arranged  in  fimple  elegance ;  their 

fcarlet  uniforms,  and  brazen  armour,  diffufed  bright 

gleams  around  them.     As    they  approached  the 

enemy,  the  king  facrificed  anew  ^  the  mufic  ftruck 

up;  and  the  foldiers  advanced  with  a  flow  and 

fteady    pace,   and  with  a  chearful  but  deliberate 

countenance,   to  what  they  were  taught  to.  regard 

as  the  nobleft  employment  of  man.    Proper  officers 

mere  appointed  to  receive  the  prifoners,  to  divide 

the  fpoil,  and  to  decide  the  contefted  prizes  of 

valour.     Both  before  and  after,  as  well  as  during^ 

the  aftion,  every  meafure  was  conduced  with  fuch 

order  and  celerity,  that  a  great  captain  ddclares^ 

when  he  confidered  the  difcipline  of  the  SpartanSy 

that  all  other  nations  appeared  to  him  but  children 

in  the  art  of  war  '*.  *        n 

But  that  contiimal  exercife  in  arms,  which  im*  Means  by 
proved   the  fkill  and  confirmed  the  valour,  muft  ^^*^^  ^y* 

cursus 

gradually   have  exaufted  the  ftrength  of  Sparta,  maintain- 
enlefe  the  care  of  population  had  formed  an  objefl:  ^  ^^  P^ 
of  principal  concern  in  the   fyftem  of  Lycurgus.  nefe,"and 
Marriage  was  diredtly  enjoined  by  feme  very  Angular  wcreafed 
inftitutions  ^^ ;  but  ftill  more  powerfully  encouraged  ft,^ngth,of 

Sparta. 

*  Xenoph.  de.  Repub.  Spart. 

^  Bachelors  were  debarred  from  aflifting  at  the  female  d^ces. 
They  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the  flreets  in  the 
winter  folftice;  finging  a  lufjicrous  fong,  which  confelTed  the  juftice 
of  their  punifhihent. 

by 
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by  extirpating  its  greateft  enemies,  luxury  and  va#  ^ 
nity.  But  Lycurgus,  not  contented  with  m^taining 
the  populoufnefs  of  Sparta,  aideavoured  to  fupply' 
the  pad  generation  with  a  nobler  and  more  war- 
like  race,  and  to  enlaige  and  elevate  die  bodies  and 
minds  of  men  to,  that  full  proportion  of  which 
dieir  nature  is  fufceptible.  The  credulous  love 
of  wonder  has  always  been  eager  to  affert,  what 
the  vanity  of  every  age  has  been  unwilling  to  be- 
Keve,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world 
poffeffed  a  meafure  of  fize.and  ftrength,  as  well 
as  of  courage  and  virtue,  unattainable  and  un- 
known amidft  the  corruptions  and  degeneracy  of 
later  times.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
romantic  tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar 
and  infipid  perfonages  in  the  remote  hiftory  of 
almoft  every  people :  but,  from  the  general  ©afr 
of  fable,  a  juft  difcemment  will  feparate  the  ge- 
ftuine  ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The  laws 
of  the  latter  brought  back  the  heroic  manners 
which  the  former  had  defcribed ;;  and  their  effefls, 
being  not  lefs  permanent  than  fiilutary,  are,  at 
the  diftance  of  many  centuries,  attefted  -by  eje- 
witneffes,  whofe  unimpeached  veracity  declares  the 
Spartans  fuperior  to  other  men  in  the  excellencies  of 
mind  and  body  ^\ 
ktto*^^""  ^^  ^^^^  extraordinary  circumftance,  the  evidence 
tfoacewi-     of  contemporary  writers  could  fcarcely  convince 

*  ^  As  to  the  mind,  the  Spartans  were,  fays  Xenophoa,  6i«r«flfnp«» 
jwti  a*§>i^ovrJr^»  >ta4  '«y  hi  syxoccnri^ci..  Ibid.  c.  iii.  And  as  to  the 
body,  Aice^^yrct;  K9ii  y.»Ta  {jnyi^^  kou  k%t%  k%w  Wfl^cbi  &  Z^ftfr*!, 
aT6Tt^l3•fy.     Ibid. 

US, 
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ttSjhSd'  they  barely  menrioned  the  h&;  trithout  CHA  P. 
explaining  its  caufe.     But  in  defcribing  the  fyf-  ^     _  *    ^ 
tem    of    Lycurgus,   they    have    not  omitted  his  ing  wo- 
important  regulations  concerning  the  ii^t«*courfe  ?^  "^ 
between  the  fe^es,  women^  marriage,  and  child-  children, 
ren.  whofe  welfare  was,  even  before  their  birth^ 
a  concern  to  the  republic.     The   generous   and 
brave,   it  is  faid,  produce  the  brave  and  good; 
but  the.  phyfical  qualities  of   children  ftill    more 
dq)end  on  the  conftitudon  of  their  parents.     la 
other  covmtries  of  Greece,  the  men  were  liberally 
formed  by  v^,  hunting,  and  the  gymnaftic  exer* 
dfes ;  bat  the  women  were  imiverfally  condemned 
to  drudge  in  fedentary  and  ignoble  occupations^ 
which    enfeebled    the    mind    and    body.     Their 
chief   employment    was     to    fuperintend,    more 
frequently  to  perform^  the  meaneft  offices  of  do- 
meftic  oeconomy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  food  and  raiment  for  themfelves  '' 
and  families.     Their  diet  was  coarfe  aaaid  (paring  ;. 
they  abilained  from  the  ufe  of  wine;  they  were 
deprived  of  liberal  education,  and  debased  frota 
fafliionable  amufements.    *  Women,  tluis  degraded 
hj  fervility,  appeared  incapable  of  giving-  good 
foQs  to  the  republic,  which  Lycurgus  regarded  a& 
the  principal  duty  of  the  LacedaE:monian  females* 
By  the  inftitutions  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  work- 
ing-itf  wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle,* 
and  other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
coimnitted  to  fervile  hands.     The  free-boni  wo- 
men enjoyed  and  prafitiied  thofe  liberal  exercifes 
and  amufements,  which  were  elfewhere  confidered 

as 
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CHAP,  as  die  peculiar  privilege  of  men;  they  affiftedat 
***•  the  public  folemmties,  mingled  in  general  con* 
verfation,  and  difpenfed  thatapplaufe  and  reproach, 
which  difpenfed  by  them  are  always  molt  effeci^ 
tuaP%  Hence  they  became  not  only  the  com- 
panions, but  the  judges  of  the  other  fex  j  and,  ex- 
cq>t  that  their  natural  delicacy  was  not  .aifodated 
tp.  the  honours  of  war,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit, 
without  feeling  the  reftraint  of  the  Spartan 
kws.  . 

,  The  reftpration  of  the  natural  rights  of  women 
reibored  moderation  and  modefty  in  the  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes.  Marriage,  though  enj6ined  as 
^  duty,,  could  only  be  contrafted  in  the  full  vigour 
of  age ;  and  thefe  fimple  inftitutions  had  a  more 
felutary  influence  on  the  phyfical  improvement  of 
the  Spartans,  than  either  the  doubtful  expecfent, 
which  prevailed  among  them  to  the  lateft  times, 
of  adorning  the  women's  apartments  with  the  fineft 
l^aiues  of^  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  frequently 
QQDQiten:q>latii]g  4hefe  graceful  images,  they  might 
pnoduce  £urelr  dfspring;  or  the  unnatural  and 
d^teibble  cruelty  of  expofing  ,delicate  or  deformed 
diildren^  a  pradice  ftrongly  recommended  by  Ly- 
oirgus,  and  fi|entiy  approved,  or  faintly  blamed, 
by  the  great^  phildbphers  of  antiquity. 

^^  Thisy  likewife>  wa«  tlie  b^fineis  of  womeir  in  ^e  heeok  9g^  ^ 
AAXoi  imK»  ttaui 

n.  I.  VI,  ver.  443» 

Even 
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.  Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  charaft^r  of  Spartaft  CHAP. 
mothers  muft  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  their  ._  ^'  ^ 
Jons ;  fince  much  of  the  happinefs  of  life  depends  Educataon. 
on  the  firft  impreffions  of  our  tender  years.  Wheu 
boys  were  emancipated  from  the  jurifdiSion  d 
women,  they  were  not  entrufted,  as  in  othef 
parts  of  Greece,  to  the  mercenary  tuition  of  flaves, 
who  might  degrade  their  fentiment^,  and  corrupt 
their  morals.  The  education  of  youth,  as  an 
office  of  the  higheft  confidence,  was  committed 
tothofe  who  had  enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled  to 
enjoy,  the  moft  fplendid  dignities  of  the  republic  ; 
after  the  example  of  ancient  times,  when  Phoenix 
educated  Achilles,  and  when  it  was  reafohsdbly  re* 
quired  that  the  mafter  fhould  himfelf  poflefe  the 
jirtues  with  which  he  undertook  .  to  infpire  his 
difciples.  The  Spartan  youth  were  taught  mufic 
and  drawing :  the  former  of  which  comprehended 
the  fdence  not  only  of  founds,  but  of  number  and 
quamity :  they  were  taught  to  read  and  fpeak 
their   own  language  with  graceful  propriety;  tt>  , 

compofe  in  profe  and  in  verfej  above  all,  to 
think,  a&d  in  whatever  they  faid,  even  during  th«  * 
flow  of  unguarded  convierfation,  to  accommodate 
the  ezpreflion  to  the  fentiment  **.  Their  fedentary 
ftudies  were  relieved  by  the  orcheftric  and  gym« 
naftic  exercifes,  the  early  pradice  of  which  might 
qualify  them  for  the  martial  labours  of  the  field* 

"  la  the  fmart  pithy  fentences,  or  apothegms,  for  which  th^ 
Spajtans  were  famous,  the  thought  is  fometimes  elegant,  and  fome- 
times  ingenipus  ;  but  their  merit  depends  for  the  mod  part  on  the 
obfervsmc^  of  the  rule  in  the  text*     See  Plut.  Apoth« 

4  For 
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For  this  mod  important  bufinefs  of  their  manhood, 
they  were  ftill  further  prepared,  by  being  enured, 
even  in  their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  hardfhip 
and  feverity.  They  wore  the  fame  garment 
fummer  and  winter;  they  walked  bare-footed 
in  all  feafons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal, 
and  for  the  moft  part  fo  fparing,  that  they  feized 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  fupply  the  defect. 
What  they'  were  unable  to  ravifti  by  force,  they 
acquired  by  fraud.  When  their  theft  (if  theft 
can  be  pra£Ufed  where  feparate  property  is  almoft 
unknown)  wa^  difcovered,  they  were  feverely  pu- 
niihed;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit  efcaped 
obfervation,  they  were  allowed  to  boaft  of  their 
fuccefs,  and  met  with  due  applaufe  for  their  adi- ' 
vity,  vigilance,  and  caution ;  which  indicated  a 
charadter  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the  ufeful  ftrata- 
gems  of  war  *"*J 
Peculiar  After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of^du- 

difcipiinc  catton,  youth  are  frequently  left  the  mafters  of 
Touth!  ^^^  ^^^  aftions.  Of  all  praftical  errors,  Lyi- 
curgus  deemed  this  the  mofl:  dangerous.  His 
difcemment  perceived  the  value  of  that  moft  im- 
portant period  of  life,  which  intervenes  between 
childhood  and  virility^  and  the  whole  force  of  his 
difcipline  was  applied  to  its  direftion  and  im- 
provement. Iniftead  of  being  loofened  from  the 
ufual  ti^s  of  authority,  the  Spartans,  at  the  age  of 
adolefcence,  were  fubjefted  to  a  more  rigfltous 
reftraint ;  and  the  moft  extraordmary  expedients 

'**  Beiides  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  fee,  for  tlis  Spartan  education) 
Plato  in  F^otagor. 

were 
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were  employed  to  moderate  the  l6re  of  pkafore^  c  ll  A  P. 
to  correft  the  infolence  of  ineafiperience,  and  to  ^  ^V ,  ^ 
controul    the    headfirong    impetuofity    of   other 
youthful  paiEons.    Their  bodies  were  early  fami* 
liarifed  to  fatigue,  hunger,  ^nd   imtching;    their 
miiKl$    were  early  accuftomed  to  difScuky  and 
danger.      Tjie  Is^orious  ei^er^e   of  the    chact 
formed  their  principal  amofernent :  at  flatted  times, 
the  magiftrates  took  an  account  of  their  anions; 
and  carefully    examined    their    appearance.      If 
the  feeds  of  their  vicious  appetites  J|ad  not  been 
thoroughly  eradicated  by  a  life  of  habitual  toil 
and  temperance,  they  were  fubjeded  to  corporal 
punUbment^  which  it  was  their  cuftom  to  endure 
with  patient   fortitude.    The  maxims 'of  honour 
were  infilled  by  prec^t,  and  enforced  by  example* 
The  public  tables,  which  were  frequented  by  all 
ages,  ferved  as  fo  many  fchools  of  wifdom  and 
virtue,  where,   on  ordinary   occafions,  but  more 
particularly  on  days  of  feftivity,   the  old  related 
thdr    ancient    exploits,    and   boafted    their   paft 
prowefs  ;  thofe  in  the  vigour  of  life^difplayed  the 
fentiments  which  their  manly  coui^ge  mfpired; 
and  the  young  exprefled  a  modeft  ctxafidence  that, 
by  ftedfaftly  adhering  to  the4>recepts  of  Lycurgus, 
they  might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal,  per- 
haps furpafs,  the  glory  of  both. 

But  the  deiire  of  emubting  the  fame  of  their  Th«r 
illuitrious  anceftors  was^  not  the  moft  ardent  prin- 
ciple  that  animated  the  minds  of  x^e  rifing  gene- 
radcm.  They  were  taught  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  every  agreeable  and  ufeftU^afcompKibaent. 
VOL*  u  »         ts  A» 
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J^,  th^  11^9 .  (txained  and  dHcipKiied  in  feparat^ 
c}affe8^ap^r^Sllgto.theitxei{iediveag»ofchlldh(X)d 
^plf fcwce, :  todi  jriiilitjr/*'',  their  chaiaftera  were 
exa^^  ^Q^^WedLand  AiUy^owni.aad  the  re* 
wards  .and  bonouix! gradually,  beftpw^  on  them^ 
K«re  ^ftppAxonod  t6  the*  vadous  degrees  of  etecel- 
^(^  wbifih  they  j^pnevioufly  difcoTered«    When 
thpy  fLt£aii](ied  tberTerge  of  manhood^  three  youth* 
of  Jilperipr.tnesjt  isrere  named  by  the  Ephori,  that 
(hey  n^ht  re^e^tivdy  dioofe,  each  an  hundred 
of  thdt  cojapaiibns,  i^dbo  ihould  be  entitled  td  the 
hpnqviiable  diftindioa  of  ferving  in^  the  cavalry. 
The-  T^afons   of   preference  and   rejedioft  were 
openly  e^plaiiied ;  and^  the.  youths  who  had  been 
fet  aOtle^  b^cune^  from  tbaJt  moment,  the  rivals 
and  oppop^Qt^.  both  of  the  electors  and   of  the 
eleiSted. .  %At';hQme  and  abroad,  in  the  affefnblies 
for  convgrfetion.  ,and.  exerdfe,  in  the  gyfnnaftic 
and  mni}ca]  coAtefl:s^  in:  their  military  expeditions, 
as   vr?U/as   their,  martial   amufementsf^  the   two 
parties;  difpliyed  the  utmoft  emulation  and  ardour, 
4h^  C^A^.t^.  rt'egain  the.  equality  which,  they  had  loftj 
t^Q  :!^t^  tQ  maiDta^i  their :  aicendehcy.     They  fel- 
^pm^eii^crtiBlored  .in^the^^^f^       or  walks,  with- 
out .difcdvtx^g;:<ltheir'  animpfity   in   mutual    de- 
4aiJces,.(^Sen>:iii  jbfowE*.    Bitt  thefe  quarrels  were 
not  dangerous,  either  to.  the  quiet  of  the  public, 
pr  to  jthe  perfoosrof  individuals,  becaufe  the  com* 

'^\  I  javn  c.horeft.theie  words  to  ^pre&  die  fuccefiive  ages  of  the 
ir6ti%  -  fi^«xioy,  i^iSo;* '  They  continued  rSoLutriqy  till  46,  which 
^-tvas  Eeckonsd  b^  the  Greek*^a»d  l^biBiu^  t&e  beginning  of  old  age. 

yid.Ck.deSeneai^«.  ^;^._;;    ^^^    c..^.^ 

^i,  .t  batants 
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battats  were  bilged  td  feparate  (under  the  paitt  CHAR 
of  punilhment  and  difgrace)  at  the  peaceful  fum-       ™' 
mons  of  every  by-ftander ;  and  the  refpefted  admo- 
aitians  of  age  controlled,  on  fuch  occalions,  the 
youthful  fermentation  of  turbulent  paflions. 

The  reverence  for  aged  wifdom,  which  formed  The  paten* 
the  prevailing  fentiraent  of  the  heroic  times,  waS  ^ty  ^  ^ 
reftored  by  the  legiflation  of  Lycurgus,  and  em-  Sparta, 
ployed  as  a  main   pillar  of  his  political  edifice* 
The  renovation  of  linuted  government,  the  equal 
pardtion  of  lands,  and  the  a.bolition  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  had  removed  the  artificial  fources  of  half 
the  miferies  and  difgrace'  of  human  kind.     But 
Lycurgus  confidered    his  fyftem   as   incomplet^^ 
until  he  had  levdled   not  only  the  artificial,  but 
many  of  the  natural  inequalities,  in  the  condition 
of  his  fellow-citizens.     The  fears  and  infirmities  of 
the  old  were  compenfated  by  honour  and  refpefl:  j 
the  hopes  and  vigour  of  the  young  w«*e  balanced 
by  obedience  and    reftraint.     The  difference  of 
years  thus  occafioned  >  little  difproportion  of  en- 
joyment ;  the  happinefs  of  every  age  depended  on 
virtuous   exertion ;    and   as  all   adventitious  and 
accidental  diftinftions   were   removed,    men  per- 
cdved  the  importance  of  perfonal  merit,  and  of    -^ 
its  reward,  the  public  efteem,  and  eagerly  grafped  - 
the  advantages  which*  glcry  confers;   the  only 
exclufive  advantages  which  ^the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
permitted  them  to  enjoy.     The   paternal  autho-       .  .  . 
rity  %  which  maintained  the  difciplihe,  aiwi'pro^ 

^^  The  ?«  patria  potcfiati.^  .  i  /;    ' 

X  a  moted 
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C  H  A  F.  moted  the  grandeur  of  Roiiie^  ivas  firmly  efb*' 
^  y*  ,  bliihed  at  Sparta,  where  every  fiither  might  exer-? 
dfe  an  unlimited  power,  over  not  only  his  own^ 
but  the  children  of  others,  who  were  alt  alike 
regarded  as  the  common  fans  of  the  republic^ 
This  domeftic  fuperiority  naturally  prepared  the 
ifay  for  civil  pre-eminence:  the  eledive  dignided 
of  the  ftate  were  obtained  only  by  men  of  expe-^ 
tienced  wifdom;  and  it  required  fixty  yeso^s  of 
laborious  virtue  to  be  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  fe- 
nate-hottfe,  the  higheft  ambition  c^  the  Spartan 
chief^n  Such  reguladons,  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  miflake  the  fpirit^  had  a  dire£k  tendency  to 
produce  moderation  and  firmnels  in  the  public 
councils,  to  controul  the  too  impetuous  ardour 
^  of  a  warlike  people,  to  allay  the  ferment  of  do- 

meftic fadion,  and  to  check  the  dangerous  amtH- 
-don  of  foreign  conqueft.     The  power  of  the  magi- 
ftrate  .was  con&unded  with  the  Authority  of  the 
parent)  they  mutually  alfifted  and  ftrengthened 
each  other,  and  thdr  unitied  influence  long  upheld 
the  unihaken  fabric  of  the  Spartan  laws,  which  the 
old  felt  it  their  in'tereft  to  maintain,  and  the  young 
deemed  it  their  glory  to  obey^ 
^^'^        Such  were  the  celebrated  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
tfae  inftitu.  gus,   which   2ure  emmently  diftinguifiied  by   the 
tiont  of      fimplicity  of  their  deGtpty  the  exad  adaptation  of 
^th  thofe  their  parts,  and  the   uniforin   confiftence  of  the 
<rf  the  he-  ^hde,  from  the  political  eftabKihments  of  other 
^***    countne^,  which  ire  commonly  the  irregular  and 
motley  production  of  time  and  accident.    With- 
out a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  fyftem,  it 
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k  impoffible^  to  feize  the  fpirit  of  particular  Bws*  C  H  a  P.^ 

But  if  the  whole  be  attentively   confidered,  we  .  J^^*  ^ 

ftall  perceive  that  they  contain  nothing  fo  original 

or  fo  iingular  as  is  generally  believed.     From  the 

innumerable  coincidences  that  have  been  reniarked 

between  the   heroic    and  the  Spartan  ;dirc^line, 

there  feems  fufficient  ground  to  conclude  that'  the 

one  was  borrowed  from  the  other  j  'and  if  we  ac-  Spirit  rf 

curately  contemplate  the  genius  of  both,  we  may  ^^^ 

difcern  that  they  tended  not  (2s  has  been  often- 

faid)  to  flop   and  interrupt,  but   only  to  divert,' 

the  natiiral  current  of  human  properifities    anct    , 

paffions.     The  defire  of  wealth  and  of  power;  of 

effeminate  eafe,  of  frivolous  amufements,  and  <MF 

all  the  artificial  diftinftioiis  and  enjoyments  of  po- 

liffied  fociety,  are  only  fo  many  ramifications  of  the 

love  of  aftion  and  of  pleafure ;  paffions  which  it 

would  be  impo^ble  to  eradicate,  without  deftroying 

the  whole  vigour  of  the  mind.     Yet  thefe  propen- 

fides,  which  it  is  often  the  vaiii  boaft  of  philofo«> 

phy  to  iubdue,  policy  may  direO:  to  new  and  more 

exalted   objefts.     For   the   fordid  occupations  of 

intereft,  may  be  fubftituted  the  manly  purfuits  of 

honour ;  the  lov|^  of  virtuous  praife  may  controul 

the  defire  of  vicious  indulgence ;  and  the  impret 

fions  of  early  inftitution,  confirmed  by  e3{:ample 

and  habit,  may  render  the  great  duties  of  life  it{§ 

habitual  employment  and  higheft  pleafure. 

Such  a  condition  of  fociety  feems  the  utmoft  Fate  of  th© 
elevation  and  grandeur  to  which  human  n<iture  ?P^"* 
can  afpire.     The  Spartans  attained,  and  long  pare-  tipns." 
ferved,  this  ftate  of  exaltation;  but  feveral  dr- 

h  ^  cuniftance$ 
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CH  AR  cumflances  and  evenls,  whibh  the  wifdbttl  of  -  Ly- 
^^^  curgus  *"**  had  foSrefeen,    but   \«^hith  no  huraaii 
power  could  prevent,  .undermined  the  fouadatiod 
of  their   greatnefs  and   felicity.     Their   military 
prowe£s  gave  them  vidory,   flaves,  Mid  wealth; 
and  though  individuals  could  feel  only  the  pride 
of  virtue,  and.<enjoy  only  the  luxury  of  glory,  the 
\      -   ■      public  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  rapacity  and  the  am- 
bition of  conqueft.     As  in  other   countries    the 
vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the  community,   in 
Laconia  the  vices    of,  the  public  corrupted  indi- 
viduals.    This  unfortunate  tendency  was  inareafed 
hy  the  inequality  of  the  cides  originally  fubjed  to 
^e   Lacedasmoniaa   laws.      Sparta,    the   capital, 
contained  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  territory;    the    reft  were  divided 
among  thirty,  and.  afterwards  eighteen,   fubordi- 
flate   towns  '°*.     The  fuperior   members    of   the 
Spartans  enlarged  their  fphere  of  competidon,  and 
increafed  their  ardour  of  emulation.     They  foon 
furpafled  their  neighbours  not  only  in  valour  and 
dddrefs,  but  in  dignity  and  in  power.     All  matters 
of  importance  were  decided  in  the  leffer  aflembly  ; 
the   greater    was    feldom    fummoned ;    and    the 
members  of  the  former,  inftead  of  continuing  the 
^uals,  became  the  mafters,  and   at  length    the 
tyrants,  of  their  Lacedaemonian   brethren.     The 

^^  Lycurgite  bad  formed  Sparta  for  defence*  not  for  conqueft* 
He  exprefdy  forbade  them  to  purfue  a  flying  enemy ;  he  forbade 
them  to  engage  frequently  in  war  with  the  fame  people;  Both  in* 
jun^ons  were  Tiolated  in  the  Meflenian  wars, 

'^  S(3raI)o>  Lviil. 

ufurpation 
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ufui^ation.of.  power  foh|B^ei  iihi^*A5fiTO  IbfcfrfA^?: 
weakb  y .  fevisrai  lots  were  acdimulatBdlby.  tbe  fain^:  "^• 
perfaos.  as  eirly  as  the  Fer^an  war  "*i;  .and  the 
neceflity  of  defending  their*  poffeffions.  and  theiy 
authority,  againft  men  who  had  arms,  m:^  their 
hands  and  refentment  in  tfarir  hearts, :  isendered 
their  government  uncommonly  rigid  and  fevere.^ 
The  flaves,-  the  freemen '*"%  the  tenants  tof.  the 
Laconiajtrterritory,  and  «ven  fuch  of  ihe  inhabitants 
of  the  ta^tal  as,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  cow!^ 
ardiceiw  any  other  difgraceful  drcumftance,*were 
debarred  from'  the  dignities  of  the  republic  '*"',  teft 
lifted  the  keenefcanimbfity  againft  tte  flem- pride 
of  the  Spartan,  magiftrate^ '  and;  to  nfe  the.  lively 
but  indelicate  expreflion  of  Xenophon,  would -hive 
"  devoured  them  raw  '''*.?'  Tte:^artans,  however, 
ftill  maintained  their  fiiperiority*  .by  force  (ca^  by 
fraud,  by  feafonable  compliance,  or  by  pronjpt  aa4 
judicious  feverity.  3y  dividing  the  ftrengtb,  th^y 
difarmed  the  fury  of .  thar  enemks,  and.  the  flam^ 
of  domeftic  difcord  were  eclipfed  in  the  fjfrkndoiU? 
of  foreign  coriqueft,  by  which  both  4he  magiftrates 
and  the  fubjeSs  were  enricted.and  corrupted :  yet^ 
anaidft  civil  difcord  and  political  degeneracy,  they 

"'^  Demaratu»  tdid  Xerxes  that'tlfttfe  srotf' but .  eight  Aovfewl 
Spartan  lots  (HerodDt.)i  and  about  a  -centwy  afterwards  thelf. 
number  was  reduced  to  one  thoufand.     Arift*  IPolit.        '  -  *  - 

'**  So  I  have  tranilated  the  word  vEtf^tejoftiJa?,  oH  t^e  audioritjr.  of 
Thucydidesy  K  v.  ^m^kltoa  to  vfo^a/utwc^E^  cXci^Qe^ ov .  9i^i  iv»oia»  Th^ 
refentment  even  of  the  freedmen  proves  the  intolerable  feverity  of  thd 
government. 

'^^e^  were  called  i/taro^MoyEj,  inferiors,  in  oppofitftSi'-of  the 
^ii3ioi,  or  peers.  ^ 

***  Xenophon  Hellen.  L  iii. 

t4  ftill 
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CHAP.  ftiU  preferved  their  tcligious  and  military  inftito« 
^  -^-^^  tions,  as  well  as  their  invaluable  plan  of  education ; 
and  their  tranfadions,  even  in  the  lateft  ages  of 
Greece,  will  fumiih  an  ample  and  lionourablecom* 
mentary  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
I«fttraiif-  Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  only  one 
Lycwgufc  farther '°*  circumftance  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity;  a  circumftance  highly 
defcriptive  both  of  his  own  charader,  and  of  that  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Havmg  beheld  the  har- 
monious movement  of  the  machine,  which  he  had  fo 
fldUully  contrived,  he  fummoned  an  affembly,  and 
declared,  that  now  he  had  but  one  new'regulation 
to  propofe,  upon  which,  however,  it  was  firft  ne- 
ceflary  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi;  that, 
meanwlule,  his  countrymen,  who  had  feen  the 
fuceefs  of  his  labours,  muft  engage  that  no  alter- 
ation (hould  take  place  before  his  return.  The 
king,  the  fenate,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  en- 
gagement by  a  folemn  oath.  Lycurgus  undertook 
his  journey;  the  oracle  predi&ed  the  happinefs 
which  the  Spartans  ihould  enjoy  under  his  ad- 
mirable laws ;  the  refponfe  was  tranfmitted  to. his 
country,  whither  Lycurgus  himfelf  determined  never 
more  to  return,  convinced  that  the  duration  of  the 
government  which  he  had  eftablifhed,  would  be 
better  fecured  by  the  eternal  fandity  of  an  oath, 
than  by  the  temporary  influence  of  his  own  per* 
fonal  interference. 

;    '"*.Soii>^  contradiAory  tradidoQs  concenuti^  hit  death  are  pre- 
lisrved  in  Pint,  in  Lycurg.  &  JufUn.  Liii. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

State  of  Greece  after  the  Abolition  of  Royalty.-^ 
Defcription  of  Laconia  and  Mejffema.  Caufes  of 
the  War  between  thofe  States. — In%aJion  of  Mef 
fenia<-^DiJirefs  of  the  MeJfenians.-^Tbe  horrid 
Means  by  which  they  endeavour  to  remedy  it.--^ 
They  obtain  AJjjiJlance  frtm  Argos  and  Arcadia* — ^ 
Their  Capital  taken  by  the  Spartans.— 'Ifue  of 
the  firji  Mejfenian  War. — State  of  Greece. — 
The  Colony  of  Tarentum  founded. — The  fecond 
Mejfenian  War. ---- CharaSer  and  Exploits  of 
AriJiomenes.-'^The  Dijlrefs  of  the  Spartans.'^ 
They  obtain  AJJiJiance  from  Athens. — The  Poet 
Tyrtaus.  —  Subjugation  of  Mejfenia.  —  Future 
Fortunes  of  its  Citizens. — :Their  EJiabliJhment  in 
Sicily. 

TTad  the  Greeks    remained   fubjeft   to   kings,  CHAP, 
it  is   probable   that  they  would   have  con-  ,  J^'^ 
tinned  longer  to  exert   their  united  valour  againfl  state  of 
the  furrounding  Barbarians.     The  fuccefsful  ad-  ^^**^v 
ventures  of  the  Argonauts,  the  glorious,  though  aboUtion 
wafting,  expedition  againft  Troy,  would  have  ani*  ^ ' 
mated  the  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fucceeding 
candidates  for  fame ;   and  the  whole  nation,  being 
frequently  employed  in  diftant  and  general  enter- 
prifes,  would,  through  the   habits   of  mutual  in- 
tercourfe,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  military 

fubor* 


r  mo- 
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CHAP,  fubordinarion,  have  been  gradually  moulded  into 
one  powerful  monarchy.  This  revolution  would 
have  given  immediate  tranquillity  to  Greece,  but 
deftroyed  the  profpeft  of  its  future  grandeur.  The 
honourable  competitions  of  rival  provinces  muft 
hkve  ceafed  with  their  political  independence ; '  nor 
would  the  Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring,  by  a  long  and  fevere  appreriticefhip*in 
arms,  that  difciplined  valour  which  eminently 
diftinguifhed  them  above  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity. In  moll  countries  it  has  been  obferved, 
that,  before  the  introduftion  of  regular  troops,  the 
milftia  of  the  borders  far  excel  thofe  of  the  central 
provinces.  Greece,  even  under  its  kings,  was 
divided  into  fo  many  independent  ftates,  that  it 
inight  be  regarded  as  confifting  entirely  of  frontier. 
Under  the  republican  form  of  goverimient,  it  Was 
ftill  more  fubdivided ;  and  mctives*  of  private 
ambition  now  co-operating  with  r^ons  of  na- 
tional animofity,  wars  became  more  frequent,  tod 
battles  more  bloody  and  more  obftinate.  It  is 
little  to  be  regretted,  that  fcarcely  any  materials 
remain  for  defcribing  the  perpetual  hoftiKties  be- 
tweeh  the  Thebans  arid  the  Athenians;  between 
the  latter  arid  the  Pdoponnefians ;  between  the 
Phocians  and  Theflaliaris  ;  and,  in  generrl,  between 
each  community  and  its  neareft  neighbour.  The 
long  arid  fpirited  coriteft  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians^and  Meffeniaris^'  is  the  only  war  of  that  age 
which  produced  permanent  effefts.  The  relation 
of  this  obftiriate  ftruggle  has  happily  come  dowij 
to  u!s,    accompanied  with   fiich  circumftmices  as 

3  I^^t 
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paint  the  istadifion  of  the  times,  and^anfwer  the  CHAP. 
main  ends  of  hiftoiy. 

The  teccitofies  of  Laconia  and  Meflenia  occu* 
pied  die  foudieradivifion  of  the  Peloponnefus.  The 
fliores  of  Laconia  were  walhcd  by  the  eaftem  or 
the  -Sgaean ;  thofe  of  Meffenia  %  by  the  weftem, 
or  the  Ionian,  fea.  The  former  country  extended 
forty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fixty  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  ground,  though  roughened  by 
mountains,  like  the  reft  of  the  Pdoponnefus, 
abounded  in  rich  and  fertile  vallies,  equally  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  of  cultivation  and  pafture.  The 
whole  country  was  anciently  called  Hecatonpolis  ^, 
from  its  hundred  ciries^  They  were  reduced  to  the 
number  of  thirty^  as  early  as  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus.  The  decay  or  deftrufkion  of  Helos,  Amyclae, 
Pharis,  and  Geronthas,  and  other  lels  confiderable 
towns,  gradually  increafed  the  populoufnefs  of 
Sparta,  the  capital,  fituate  near  the  centre  of  La- 
coma,  and  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Eurotas. 
The  other  inland  places  of  moft  note  were  Gerenea, 
Thurium  and  Sellafia.  The  feaports  were  Pra- 
fiae,  Cyphanta,  Zarax ;  Limera,  famous  for  its 
vines;  and  Gythium,  whofe  capacious  harbour 
was,  in  all  ages,  more  than  fufficient  to  contain 


'  Ifocrat.  in  Ardiidam.  calls  the  countrjr  Meflene ;    Paufanias, 
MeOema. 

'  Strabo^  L  viii.  p.  36a.  mentioni  tbis  wly  as  a  heariajr ;    but  it 
lias  been  always  repeated. 

^  Strabo  fays^    <<.  about  thirty/'  a&d  calls  diem  ml^tx^M,  oppU 
dula,  little  towns. 

the 
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CHAP.  A«   Mral  ftrength  of  Spar»l^     fa  die  tiine  of 
^   j^^^  Lucurgus,  the  freemen,  of  full  age,  amounted  to 
thntj-mhe  thoufand^     Thofe  of  fall  age,  are  ge- 
nerally reckoned  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole;  fo 
^       that  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  may  be  com- 
puted at  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  thoufand ;  and 
the  ilaves,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  probably  ex-r 
ceeded  four  times  that  number. 
andof  Meflenia  was  lefs  extenfive,  but  more  fertile, 

^^i^^^^oa.  than  Laconia ;  and  the  fi)nner  country,  in  ancient 
times,  was  proportionably  more  populous.  Both 
kingdoms  were  principally  fupported  by  agricul- 
ture and  pafturage,  their  fubjefts  never  having  aU 
tained  any  high  degree  of  improvement  in  arts, 
manufadures,  or  commerce.  Meffenia  was,  how- 
ever,  adorned  by  the  fea-ports  of  Coronc,  Pylus, 
Methone,  and  Cyparyffus.  The  moft  confid^able 
ifxland  towns  were  Andania,  the  ancient  capital ; 
the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Eira ;  the  fronrier  town  of 
Ampheia ;  and  the  celebrated  Ithome,  near  to  the 
ruins  of  which  was  erefted,  by  Epammondas,  the 
comparatively  modem  city  of  Meffene  \ 
Spirit  of  ^^  ^^^  countries  of  Laconia  and  Meffenia  were 

govern-      both  govcmed  by  kings  of  the  family  of  Hercules, 
both*com-   ^^  ^^^^  inhabited  by  fubjefts  of  the  fame  Doric 
munities.     race,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  fuch  power- 
ful comieaions  would  have  difpofed  them  to  con- 
tinue in  a  ftate  of  mutual   friendfhip ;    or,  if  the 
ties  of  blood  could  not  excite  neighbouring  flatess 

^  SpcahOf  hviilp.  ^3^&c.  &  PauiaiL  InLacoa. 

^  Plut.  in  Lycur. 

^  Paufan.  in  M^fTen,  &  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  360,  &c. 

to 
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to  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  that  they  would  Cf  K  A  F. 
at  leaft  have  engaged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffen-^  ^' 
five  tranquiliity.  The  different  branches  of  the 
femily  of  Hercules  were  induced  by  intereft,  as  well 
as  perfuaded  by  affedion^  mutually  to  fuf^ort 
each  other.  When  the  prerogadve  was  invaded  in 
any  particular  kingdom,  it  was  natural  fo^  .  the 
neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  caulfe  of  roy- 
alty^; and  we  find  that  on  feveral  odcafions,.ihey 
had  engaged  to  affilt  each  other  in  reprefHi^  the 
&ctious  turbulence  of  the  nobiei,  and  tbefeditiiDus 
fpirit  of  the  people.  But  when  the  influence  of 
the  family  of  Hercules  declined  with  the.  abolidoa 
of  monarchy  in  moft  countries  of  Greece,  the 
capital  of  each  little  principality^  which  always 
enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  in  the  national  aflemblies^ 
began  to  ufurp  an  unlimited!  authority  over  the 
neijghbouring  cides,  and  to  controul,'  by  its  muni- 
cipal jurifdiftion,  the  general  refolves  ojf  the  com- 
munity* Sparta  had  in  this  manner  extended 
her  power  over  the  fmaller  towns  of  Lac^nia.  The 
walls  of  Helos,  whofe  inhabitants  had  pertinaciouily 
refifted  this  ufurpadon,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  the  cidzens  reduced  to  the  mofl:  miferable 
flavery,  and  a  law  enaded  by  the  Spartan  council, 
which  forbade,  under  fevere  penalties,  the  eman- 
cipation  of  the  Helots,  or  the  felling  .of  them 
into  foreign  countries,  where  they  nwght  entertain 
the  flatteri];ig  hopes  of  regaining  their  loft  liberty. 
The  fame  tyrannical  fpirit  which  governed .  the 
meafures  of  the  S^artans^  had  taken  poflefiion  of 

^  Ifocrat.  in  Ardudam. 

%  •  their 
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^  H^ A  p,  their  neighbours  the  Mefienian^^  and  had  urged 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  invade^  conquer, 
and  enflave  feveiial  of  the  fmaller  citfes.  : 
General  While  fttch  ambitious  principles  prevailed  with 

^e  war  *^^  nations,  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
between  the  more  powerful  fhould  not  exert  its  utitioft 
them.  ftrength  to  .  obtain  dominion,  and  the  weaker, 
its  utmofi  courage  and  aftivity  to  preferve  inde- 
pendence* Befides  this  general  caufe  of  animofity, 
the  rich  fields  of  Meflenia  offered  a  tempting  prize 
to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans ;  a  circumftance  con^ 
tinually.  alleged  by  the  Meffenians,  as  the  princi- 
pal motive  which  had  induced  their  enemies  to 
commence  an  unjuft  and  unprovoked  war.  The 
Spartans,:  however,  by  no  means  admitted  this  re* 
jjroach.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that  fuch  dif* 
ferences  ftK>uld  arife  between  the  fubjeds  of  rival 
ftates,  as  liiight  fiu-nifb  either  party  with  a  plau- 
•fible  pretence  for  taking  arms.  Thefe  differences 
it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  relate,'  after  premifing, 
ihat  although  the  Greek  hiftorians  mention  three 
Meffenian  wars,  the  third  had  little  refemblance^ 
•either:  in  hs  objed,  or  in  its  effeft,  to  the  -firft 
and  fecond.  Thefe  were  the  general  ftruggles  of 
a  vrarlike.  people  for  preferviug  their  hereditary 
•freedom  and  renown^  while  the  third,  though  dig- 
anfied  with  the  fame  appellation,  was  only  an  un- 
fuccefsful  revolt  of  flaves  from  then-  mailers.  ^ 
Their  mu-  On  the  confines  of  Meffenia  and  Lacedsbmon 
tuai  inju-  ^qq^  an  jancient  temple  of  Diana,  .which,  beinc: 
^ected.  at  the  common  expence,  was  open  to  the 
prayers  and  facrifices  of  the  two  nations.    Hither, 

axxording 
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according  to  annual  cuftom,  repaired  afdetl  band  C  H  A  P.* 
of  Spartan  virgins  to  fokmnize  the  chafte  rkes  of  ,  ^^*,j 
their  favourite  divinity.  A  company  of  Meffeniaa 
youths  arrived  at  the -fame  time  to  perform  their 
cufbiriary  devotion,  and  to  implore  the  prote^icfrf 
of  the  waidike  goddefs.  Inflamed  by  the  beauty  df 
the  Spartan  females,  the.Meffenians  equally  4if- 
regarded  the  fanftity-of  the  place,  and  the  modeft 
chara'fter.of  Diana,  whofe  worfhip  they  came  to 
celebriate.  The  licentious  youths,  after  vainly  at- 
tempting by  the  moft  ardent  prayers  and  vows,'  to  -'-  '  ^ 
move  the » ftern  inflexibility  of  Spartan  vktue,  hail 
recourfe  to  brutal  violence  in  order  to  confumm'at^ 
their  fetal  deligns;  fatal  to  themfelves,  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  unhaj^y  vidlims  of  their  fury^ 
who,  unwilling  to  furvive  fo  intolerable  a  difg^ce^ 
periflied  miferably  by  their  own  bands'-.  '     -    •-  -  • 

To)  this  enormity  on   the  -part  of  the  Mefle-  Euephnus, 
nians,  fticceede^  another  of  a  more  private^atur^  dam^^*^" 
on  that  of  the  LacedaemohKins.    .  Bolychal'es  was  an,  de- 
a  Meflenian  of  noble  birth,  of  great  'wealtli,  coifr  ^'f""^'  ^^ 

r*  r  1  •  r  1  ,.  '  j    .     • .   :^     Meflenian 

ipicuous  tor   the  virtues  or    public   and-  *pAvarfe  Poiycha- 
life,  and  renowned  for  his  vidorieS  fil'^^he  Olym-  ^«- 
pic  games*      The    property  of  Pbly€h[arii5,  ■-  like  \xJiT 
thatofthe  moft  opulent  of  his  Gouiit^m€n,<:hieSy  A^c.774. 
confifted  in  numerous*  herds  of'clttlej  ^patti  of 
which  he  intrufted  to   a  ^  La^edgemoniani  of  -  the 
name  of  Euephnus,  who  undertook,  for -^  ftipOL 
lated  reward,  to  feed  them  on  the  rich  meadows 
*  •«    jT    "  •  ■    •  ' .    • " 

*  Paulkn.  in  Mefieiu  p.  ta^.  The  ]\&flenians  denied  this  whote 
tnnlk^tioii)  and  fubftituted  a  more  improbable  ibry  ia  ite*iiead. 
Pauian.  ibid* 

which 
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CHAP,  which  he  poffeffed  on  the  Lacedaemonian  coaft- 
c  _'  >  The  avarice  of  Euephnus  was  not  reftrained  by 
the  fenfe  of  duty,  the  principles  of  honour,  or  the 
facred  ties  of  hofpitality.  Having  fold  the  cattle 
to  foreigners,  who  often  came  to  purchafe.  that 
article  in  Laconia,  he  travelled  to  the  Meflenian 
capital,  and  vifiting  his  friend  Polychares,  lamented 
the  lofs  of  his  property  by  the  incurfion  of  pi- 
rates. 
Aflaffinatet  '^'he  frequency  of  fuch  events  would,  probably, 
V»  fon*  have  concealed  the  fraud ;  but  a  flave,  whom 
Euephnus  fold  along  with  the  cattle,  having  efcaped 
the  vigilance  of  his  new  matters,  arrived  in  time 
to  imdeceive  the  generous  credulity  of  Polychares. 
The  perfidious  Lacedaemonian,  feeing  his  con- 
trivjince  thus  unexpededly  difconcerted,  endea- 
voured to  deprecate  the  juft  refentment  of  his 
friend,  by  the  moft  humiliating  confeffion  of  his 
guilt,  and  by  infifluig  on  ;the  temptation  of  gain> 
.-  the  frailty  of  nature',  the  fincerity  of  his  re* 
pentance,  and  earned  defire  of  making  imme- 
diate reftitution.  Unfortunately,  indeed,  he  had 
not  any  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  his  poffeifion; 
but  if  Polychares  would  allow  his  fon  to  accompany 
him  to  Lacedaemon,  he  would  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  youth  the  full  price  which  he  had  received 
for  his  father's  property.  On  this  occafion  it  is 
eafier  to  pity  the  misfortune,  than  excufe  the  weak- 
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nefs  of  the  Meffeiuan.  The  youth  had  no  fooner  CHAP* 
fetfoot  on  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  than  the,^  ^-  ^ 
traitor  Euephnus  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart.  . 

The  afflided  father,  affembling  his  friends  and  Ptdycham. 
followers,  travelled   to  Sparta,  and  implored  the  ^^5^^ 
juft  vengeance  of  the  laws  againft  the  accumulated  the  Sgax^ 
guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.     In  vain,  hfe  repeatedly  •^^***^ 
addreffed  hitnfelf  to  the  kings,  to  the  Ephori,  to 
the  folate,  and  to  the  affembly.     The  money,  the 
eloquence,  the  intrigues  of  Euephnus,  and,  abqvet 
2JI,  his  charafter  of  Spartan,  prevailed  ovejr  Othe 
impotent  folidtations  of  a  Meflfenian  fbianger.    Po*        ^ 
lychares,  provoked  by  the  cruel  difregard  bf  the^ 
Lacedaemonians  to  his  juft  demands,  determined 
to  return  home;    but  having  loft^his  uridefftahd- 
ing  through  rage  iand  defpair,  he  affaulted  and  flew) 
feveral  Spartan  citizens  whom  he  m'et  on  the  road ; 
and  after  thus  quenching  his  refentment  againft    _ 
the  guilty  in  the  blood   of  the  innocent,  he  was 
conduced  by  the  affiftaiKe  of  his  friends  to  his. 
native  country. 

He  had  not   long  returned  to  Andania,  when  The  Spir- 
ambafladbrs  arrived  from  the  Spartan  fenate,  de-;^^^ 
manding  the  perfon  of  fuch  an  atrocious  and  opai^hispeifoik 
offender.    The  Meffenians  aflembled  to  deliberate 
on  this    requefl ;    and  Androcles  and  Antiochus, 
who  were  jointly  invefted  with   the   regal  power, 
having  differed,  as  ufually  happened,  in  their  opi- 
nions, each  prince  was  fupported  by  the  ftrength 
of  a  numerous  faftion.     The  debate  was  decided 
by  an  expedient  often  adopted  in  fuch  tumultuary 
aflemblies.      Both  parties   had  recourfe  to  iSurms, 

VOL.  u  M  and 
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QrH  hlPs  aad  tb«  fed^cm  beiag  &tal  to  Androcles^  the  o^h- 

^*^ ,  Dioa  of  Antioch»8  prevailed,  who  declared  ag^nft 

delivering  Polychares  into  the  power  of  his  aua^ed 

Ti&eBiB&  ebemiM.     Bitf  AHtiochus,  thoi^h  he  denied  the 

fetSiiA       xmreafbiviMe  demand  of  the  Spartao  amba&dore, 

^^     dtfmifled  thwi  with  a  propofal,  which  left  them  no 

but  offerta  roosa  to  €(Hnplaii;i  df   iiijuftice.     He   oflfered,  in 

Sl^ute  to   ^  i»me  of  the  Meflfemn  affembly,  to  ifefer  all 

the  Am-     diffrreQcet  betwteen.the  two  nati^is   to  the  re- 

^*^°^  fpeded  toujicil  of  the  Amphiftyons-    This  equita- 

table  propo&I,  which. iU  foited  the  amlntioas  de- 

iigK  of  Spearta,  was  not  honoured  with  an  an^er 

from  that,  republk,^  who  defirous  to  acquire  the 

ririi  jfteldy  of  Meffeaia,,  prepared  for  takmg  armsj 

axid^  having  cosa^pleted  her  preparations,,  bound  her 

ct^ena  by  oath,  never  to  diefift  from  hoftility  till 

they  had  effefted  their  purpofe  '^ 

The  Spar-      Without  an  open  declaradon  of  war  (for  ambi- 

tansfur-     tkza  had  esctingiufbed  every  fentiment  of  piety) 

^L^^'   they  invaded  the  MdFenian  frontier,  and  attadced 

oiymp.      the  fmall  town  of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  ad- 

A^ciui.  ^'*'^^^^^*'^    fittotion  on  a  rock,  feemed  equally 

prop^  fof  infefting  the  enemy^  aswi  fecuring  tfieir 

own  retreat  ''•     The.  t&ne  chofen  for  the  aii^udt 

was  the  dead  of  «%ht,   when    the   imfufpeding 

iidiat^tdirt$  ref^d  m  full  confidence  of  then?  ac« 

cuftomed  fecurity.      There  w^a  neither   centinel 

'^Steabo^  expfe^  th^t  oath-  HtxOa^r,  bufc  oddly»  'Oyutaam^  ^ 
«*Havmg  fcrorn   not  to   return  home  before-  that  they' either  to<^ 
rV  Ql^'^i'^^^  mfMiuQSU     PAesAN* 

at 
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at  tho:  gatcs^.  nor  gaarrifoa  iwiidam  the  pbtcft."    TterC^ A  K 
alarm   was   iaimediately  fDUanxred    bj  exffiusicfiL  .^^^*^^^ 
Maoy  Amphdans  were  affidfinated  in  tbdr-beds^ 
fevml :  fled  to  the  altars  of  the  gods^  ^  fiinftttjr  :^ 
of  wMcb   proved  a  feeble  prote&ioa  agamft  the 
Spartasr  cruelty ;   and  a  mif^^Ie  reimaiat  ekl^i 
to  diffufe  the  xnehoicholy  tidings  c4  their  TM)ex*- 
peScd  calamity. 

Oa  this  important  emergentty  Ei^baes^-  who  Spirited 
had  facceeded  to  the  throne  of  I^  hthev  An*-  'f'^*!?! 
tiochus^  fifqniiccteKl  a  general  a&ml)iy  of  hfe  coeiaf^  feniaos, 
trymen  to  the  plain  of  Stenycfarsfrj    \#^he?e,  after 
bearing  the  opinion  of  others  conceriiing  the  criti- 
cal^ iituation  di  their  aflFak^s,  he  declared  hk  own 
(entimeilte,  which  were  full  of  honour  and  mag^a* 
njHrity :   ^  That  the  final  event  of  tibe  war  was  not 
"  to  be  conjednred  by  its  ui^ortunate  beginning; 
'^  the  Meffenians,  though  le&  ^lured  to  arms  than 
"  thttr    warlike  opponents,  would  acquire  both 
"  &ai  and  courage  in  pwrfuing  the  meafures  of  a 
"  juft  defence^  and  the  gbds,  prot:e£lors  of  inno^ 
'^  eenee^  would  make  the  ftruggles  of  virtuous^ 
**  libertfy  parevail  over  the  rude  afikulfis  of  violence 
"  and  amWfiion."     The  difcoiirfe  of  Eupha^  was^^ 
received^  wiA  fhouts  of  applaufe ;   and  the  Meffe* 
nians^  by  advice  of  their  King,  abandoned  the  open 
country,,  and  fettled  in  Aich-  of  thdr  towns^  a&  were 
beft  fortified  by  art  w  nature,  leaving  the  retnaiui* 
dex  Co  the  iavaiion  of  an  enemy,  with  whole  bra* 
very  asd  numbers  their  own  weaknefs  was  yet  un. 
2ft>le  tar  contend.    But  while  they  kept  tmhin  their 
vallfa^  they  continued   to  exerctfe  fhemfehres  iqr 
M  2  arm?. 
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CHAP,  amis,  and  to  acquire  fuch  vigour  and  difdplme^  as 
^i,J^\_»  might  enable  them  to  oppofe  the  Spartans  in  the 
field.  Four  years  elapfed  from  the  taking  of  Am* 
pheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace  this  <bn- 
gerous  meafure.  During  all  that  tirne^  the  Spar* 
tans  made  annual  incurfions  into  their  country,  de- 
ftroying  their  harvefls,  and  carrying  into  captivity 
fuch  ftraggling  parties  as  they  happened  to  furprife. 
They  took  care,  however,  not  to  demolifh  the 
houfes,  to  cut  down  the  wood,  or  otherwife  to  dif- 
figure  or  defolate  a  country,  which  they  already 
regarded  as  their  own. 
wlto  deter-  The  Meflenians,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
"^  ^  courage  continued  to  increafe,  were  not  contented 
battle;  ^th  defending  their  own  walls,  but  detached,  in 
Oiyn^.  fmaii  parties,,  the  boldeft  of  their  warriors  to  ravage 
A.  c.  740.  ^^^  fea-coaft  of  Laconia.  Encouraged  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe  predatory  expeditions,  Euphaes  de- 
termined to  take  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the 
MeiTenian  nation.  The  army  of  freemen  was  at- 
tended by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  Haves,  carry- 
ing wood  and  other  materials  neceflaryfor  encamp- 
ment. Thus  prepared,  they  put  themfelves  in 
motion,  and,  before  they  reached  the  frontier, 
were  feen  by  the  Spartan  garrifon  of  Ampheia, 
who  immediately  jfounded  the  alarm,  of  an  apr 
proaching  enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms 
with  more  than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  for  which  they  had  fo  long* 
wiflied  in  vain,  of  deciding,  at  one  blow,  the  event 
of  a  tedious  war.  The  hoftile  armies  approached 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  th&r 

refent- 
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rcfetotmehti  and  arrived,  with  high  exp^fliationg,. at  c  U  A  ?• 
the  intermediate  j^n  which  overfpread,  the  (xm-      ^^  ^ 
fines  of  the  tWo  kingdoms.     But  there,  the  mar- 
tial ardour  of  the  troops  received  a  check,  which 
had    not    been    forefeen    by  their  commahdens. 
The  rivulet,   interfeding  the  plain,  was    fwelled 
by  the  rains  into  a  torrent.     This  drcumftance 
prevented  a  general  engagemeSit.      The   cavalry 
alone  (amounting  on  either  fide  to  about  five  hun- 
dred horfe)  paffed  near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and 
contended  in  an  indecifive  fldrmifli ;  while  the  fury  ^^<^^ 
of  the  infantry  evaporated  in  empty  boafb  and  indedfive. 
unavailing   infults.      Night    inrenfU)ly.;came    on, 
dujriig  which  the  Meffenians  fortified  their  camp 
with  lb, rauc^  (kill,  that  the  enemy,  rather  than 
venture  to  florm   it,   preferred  to  return  home, 
after  an  expedition,  which,  confidering  their  fupe- 
riority  in  numbers,  appeared  no  lefs  inglorious  than 
ineffeftual 

The   pufillanimous  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  Spartam 
araiy  deferved  not  the  approbation  of  the  fenate.  P*P*f*  ^** 
The  fevere  fathers  of  the  republic  upbraided  the  on  the 
degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no  longer  paid  re-  ^  ^^ 
gard  to  ibe  fendity  of  the  oath  which  they  had  * 

taken,  neter  to  lay  down  their  arms  utiril  they  hsd 
completely  fubdued  the  Meffenians.  The  fpirit  of 
the  fenate  wjfi  foon  diffufed  through  the  commu- 
nity; and  it  was  determined,  in  the  general  affem- 
bly  of  tb6  nation,  to  prepare  for  carrying  on  a 
more  ^fierce  war  than  the  enemy  had  yet  expe- 
rienced. At  the  approach  of  autumn,  the  feafon 
always  preferred  for  the  predatory  expeditions  of 

M  3  thofe 
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':cfri*A:prthaft"^l%'Ane6,  all  Ithe  SpMiansxaf  naffitary  ige, 

^'      as  -wscJl  ae  the  inhabitants  of  the  fttbordenate  towiis 

"'        of  liaconja,  knavtl  by  the  general  nam^  of  Lace- 

Kuinbet     daenaooiaQ^  wete  ready  to  take  the  field*    After 

of  their      iBSJfmg  a  ikfEcieftt  body  of  troops  for  the  internal 

^^'       fafety  of  the  country,  the  number  that  nrigbf  be 

ffwed  abroad  f>Kobably  amounted,  to  about  twenl^y 

tbou&nd  men.     This  powerful  anny  was  ftili  hr- 

ther  increafed  by  the  cohfiueoce  of;  Grangers,  par- 

dculariy  the  Aflinsans  asid  Drycpdans,   who  fled 

from  the  cruel  styramiy  of  Argos,  a  repuUic  no 

le&  l>lanieai^le  than  Sparta,  for  oppieilii^e  fdverity 

towswds:h«r.weifcer  neighbours.    Befidcs  thisre- 

.^fxsrcemenv  the  Spaaftans   hired  ^  at   coniiderable 

iKJdy  of  ^chers  from  Ci«te,  to  bppofe  the  horfe 

vasi  light -infantry  of  the  Meffin^s.    Tbe' ma- 

-Yiagiettiecu  pf  the  expe([^on  was  entrufied  to  the 

Sf)at«afi  fi3figs  Theopompus  and  Polydonisj   the 

former  of  whom  commanded  the  right,  and  the 

•  '",r    latter  the  kft  wing,  while  the  centiil  divilion  was 

'      ^j ;  .4Cttmmi!t6d  to  the  difcretion  and  valour  of  Eury- 

i-  clbon,  who, diou^  bom  in  Sparta,  ddcended  from 

•';^"  .^  -the  rcjaliine  of  ThdjMi  Cadmus. 

Secoji<f'erwb>  ^Ancient -writers  have  neglefled  to  isiention  the 

ofympT'^^^^  of  this  fecond  engagexnent,  whitch  Paofanias 

X.  %.        '  has,  with  more  diffufivenefs.  than  acc;i»acyj'  de- 

A.  C.  739--fcK^«d  in  his  hiftorical  journey  throiigh  Meflfenia  ; 

but  it  16  reafonaJble  to  conjedure,  from  this  omif- 

fion,  that  both  the  firfl  and  fecond  battle  hap- 

j>^ed    near  the  fame   place,   on    the    ektenfive 

pladn  which  coanefts  the  frontiers  of  the  two  king- 

doms. 

The 


.  IhtHdbvkos  v^e inferior,  bothm  fionilMm  € R H P* 
•oiiJB  SSdfime^  but  ardent  in  tiie  caufe iof  everf 
iiuag.nQft  dbar  totheia.  Ettphaoss  headed  tfaieir 
left  vuig»  which,  cf^fed  the  /divifion  of  Theo>- 
pom^l  Tfthar2Xm  led  the  light;  andCfecmms 
commanded  the  centre.  Before  die  fignal  m^ 
given  £ot  charge,  the  commanders  ad(&iE^ed  thei^ 
repetitive  ^  troops.  Theopompos^  with  Laeomi 
brevftf^-f^c  yeminded  the-  SpmMs^^I  their  oathv 
^  dfid^x^rthe  glorf  i^ich  tlie^-  stn^ftors  had  skr^* 
^  ^piix^by  iubduing  the4«ititdijes^^fth€&migl$^ 
^^  hottssi^'  Euphaes,  at  gresd^r  kngth,  ^i$km^ 
liis  ibldierB  to  vidorf  ,  b^  ^fiuribihg  the  ^itai  coii* 
figqaeiaces  of  a  defeat.  ^^  Thdr  lands  ftiid  loa% 
^  times  were  not  the  oaly  dbjeds  cf  ciEmte&tiGift^: ' 
^  they  4iad  already  ^cpei^enoed  the  Spartan  ctueky 
^  in  the  tmhappy  &te  of  Ampheia,  v/hert  all  the 
**  meji  efa  nulitary  age  bad  been  put  td  the 
^  fiviird;  the  women,  as  well  as  the  chitdreD,  Wkh 
^^  their  aged  parents,  fubjeSed  to  an  ignofni^ns 
^'  forvitiide;  their  temples  burnt  or  pliuidered^ 
^  the  -city  letelled  with  .  the  ground,  and '  the 
*^  country  defolated.  The  calamities  •  bkSierto 
^  confiaed  to  that  titlle  d^ri£|,  would  be  ^ffufed 
f^.  over  the  whole  of  their  beautiful  territoiry,  unlefe 
**  the  adive  bravery  of  Meflenia  fhould  npw,  by  a 
^*  nobte  effiwt  of  patiiotilm,  overcome  the  num? 
**  bers  and  difcipline  of  Sparta.*'  Encouraged  by 
.the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Meffenians  rather 
laa  than  inarched  to  the  battle.  As  they  ap* 
preached  the  enemy,  they  threatened  them  with 
their  eyes  and  geflures^  reproaching  them  with  an 
M  4  infatiable 
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.CHAP,  ia&tiablt  ziiStj  For  wealdi  and  power,  an  unnatural 

^    ^'      dtiregard  to  the  des  of  bloody  an  impious  tn^ffar^ 

towards  comniatt  paternal  gods,  and  pardctdarly 

&r  the  revered  name  of  Horcules,   die  acknow* 

le^ed  founder  and  patron   of  bodi  kingdoms. 

Fipm  words  of  rqiroach  they  made  an  eafy  tranfi* 

don  to  deisds  of  violence.    Many  quitted  their 

ran^8>.and  aflailed  the  embatded  {dialanx  of  the 

Spartans.    The  wounded  fpent  the  laft  escer^oos  "^ 

of;  their  ftrength:  m  fignal  a^  of  vengesmc^^  or 

employed  their  laft  Ifareath  in  conjuring  their  com* 

panions  to  imitate  the  example  of  thdr  bravery ; 

^        ^    and  to  maintain,  by  an  honourable  death,  the  fafety 

and  obfti-  ^^  renown  of  then:  country.    To  the  generous 

nacyof  the  ^ardouT  of  the  Meflenians,  Sparta  oj^fed  the"  af- 

t^tg^        fared  intrepidity  of  difciplined  valour.    Her  citf- 

zens,  inured  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  clofed  thm.rank^, 

and  remained  firm  in  ther  refpe&ive  pofts.  Where 

the  aaemy  in  any  part  gave  way,  they;  foHo^ed 

them  !with  an  undifturbed  progrels;  and  i^ea" 

^Vpureds  by  the  continuance  of  regular  e:fcertioii»  to 

ovsercpn^e  the  defultory  dOForts  of  rage,  f ury»  and 

defpair'^  ' 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  ii  the  fisnti- 
ments  and  c^idud  of  two  armies,,  both  of  which 

"  Agreeably  to  the  melancholy  firmnefs  of  the  advice  ^fifqrwards 
givet  by  Tyrtaeus  to  the  Spartans, 

Tyrtjeus^  edit.  GU%.  p4  4»  yte^s^ 
'^  The )  mode   of  %hting  in '  that  age  U  forcibly  defmbed  by 
Tyrtaeus,  p.  j*  edit.  Glafg.  AAXa  T*f  w  ha^a^  i^mro  root  ajufortpofffi, 
^.  to  the  end  of  the  potou  '  ^ 

'    were 
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were  alike  wujxafed  by  the  love  of  glory  and  the  c  H  A  P. 
defire  pf  v^ngpsaice ;  paffions  which  they  carried  to  |j^  .. 
fuch  a  leiagth^  that  >there  was  np  example,  on  either  ^ 

fide,  of  a  Ibldief  who  deigned  :  to  aflt  quarter, 
or  whp  attempted  to  footh,  by  the  pfotnife  of  a 
large  ranfom,  th^  unrelentmg  cruelty  of  the  vigors. 
Emulation  and  avarice .  confpired  in  defpoiling  the 
Jbodies  of  the  flain.  Amidft  this  barbarous  em- 
pbynfent,  which  cuftom  only  rendered  hononrable, 
many  met  with  an  untimely  fate  ;  for,  while  they 
ftripped  the  dead  with  the  rafbxefs  of  blind  avidityi^ 
they  often  expofed  their  own  perfons  to  tl^e  darts 
and  fwords  of  their  enemies  j  and  fometimes  the 
dying,  by  a  fortunate  wound,  foothed  the  agomes 
of  the  pjefent  n^oment,  and  retaliated  their  paft 
fttfferings  on  their  unguarded  defpoilers# 

The  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  (alisfied  with  The  Spar- 
Ipading   th^ir   troops   to  aftioh,  and  fliaring  the  Mdfeiia. 
?onjmon  danger,  longed,  a^  thfi:<battle  began  to  kings  pre- 
wa^m,  tOifignalize  their  valour  in  fingle  combat.  S^^-^*^ 
"^ith  this,  defign4  Theopomp^s,  llftening  only  to  fingle 
%  courage,  firft  marched  towards  Euphaes,  who,  .^^"*^***' 
feeing  :him  approach,  cried  outitohj^  companions, 
**.  Qoes  not  Theopompus  well  inatate  the  bloody- 
"  minded  Polynides '%  who,  at   the  head  of  an 
**  ariny  of  ftrattgers,  levied  war  againft  his  native 
•*  CQjIptry,  land,  with  his  own  hand,  flew'  a  hro-. 
"  thf r, .  by  whom,  at  the  fame  inftant,  he  bimfelf 
'*  was  flain  ?  In  like  manner  does  Theopompus, 
**  with  unnatural  hatred,  perfecute  his  kixilhieii 

'♦  See  above,  p.  16. 

«  of 
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JCHAf.^^  of  the  race  of  Hercules;  but  I  truftfee  ffian 

^  T^^,  ^*  meet  the  punifliment  due.td  his  iinpiety/*     At 

Prevented  light  of  this  interefting  fpedacie^  the  troops  were 

d^uf^/''  jnfpired  with  new  ardour,  and  the  battl?  raged 

their         «»^ith  redoubled  fury.    The  chof(^  bands,  who  i?e^ 

♦'^P'^       ^)@@i)(^ly  watched  the  fafety  of  the  contending 

l^rinces,  became  infenfible  to  perfonal  danger^  and 

only  -felicitous  to  prefenre  the  facred  perfcms    of, 

thdr  kings.*    The  ftrength  of  ^Sparta,  ilt  length, 

t^egan  to  yield  to  thfe  aflivity  of  her  rivals.     The 

troops  of  Theopon!}|>UiS  were  broken  and  dirown 

;jnto  diiorder;  and  thejreludant  pr^e  was  tiimfetf 

^pxspelled  to  retire.  /  Jft  the  fame  time  the  ngi^ 

yjmg  of  the  MeiTeniaiis,  having  loft  their  lesK^er 

iPythaaatus,  yielded  to  the  exei^tions  of  Polydor«fe 

.and  his  Spartans:   but  neither  this  general,  wi6t 

•^^         '  Sing  Eupbaes  thought  proper  to  purfue  the  flying 

. /■         ^nemy.    It  feemed  more  expedient  to  ftrengtbep, 

with  their  viax)rious  troops,  the  central  divlSbti^ 

,    of  then:  r^fpeftive  armies,  which  ftill  cominued  to 

:fight  with  obftinate  valour,  and  doubtful  fubcefs. 

Extrjtorifi.  .Night  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  eijgag^mdfet, 

naiy^iTue    i^jch  had  proved  hard  aftd  h«mlliathig  to  both 

l>atde.        parties;  for  feest  morning  neith^  bflPered  to*  re* 

new  the  battle,  neither  ventured  to  ereft  a  trop6y 

lofvidory;  while  both  craved  a  fufpenfieii  of 'irms, 

for- the  piirpofe  of  mterring  thexfead  j"  a-tf^anH 

'generally  conftrued  as  an  aci^owledgm^t^df  de» 


Its  remote/-  Ahttough  the  immediate  effefts  crfF -thef'^blttre 

queues.     ^^^^  ^^^^  deftrudive  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the 

MeflTeiiians,  its  remote  confequences  were  pecu- 

^-1    '  I  ^liarly 
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liarly  nonous  to  the  latter.    They  were  lefs  rich  €  H  A  P. 
and  lefs iramerjous  than  their  opponents;  their  arftiy  ^_     '_  ,^ 
could   not  be  recruitecj  with  the  fame  facility; 
many  of  their  'flaves  were  bi&ed  Into  the  enemy's 
fervice;   and  a  peftilehtial  diftemper,  concurring 
^th  rrther  misfortunes,  reduced  them  to  the  laft 
extremity  of  diffrcftJ    The  Spartans,  mean  while, 
carried  on  their  annual  incurfions  with  thore  than 
ufual  cradty,  imroiving  the  |huibandmen,  with  his 
labours^  in'  undiftinguiihed   ruin,    and  deftroying 
^  fire  and  fword,  the  wretched  inhabitants  oi  the 
unfortified  cities.     The  miferable  ravages  to  which 
th^  cities  were'  ccmtinualiy  expofed,  obliged  the 
Meffeonians  to  abandon  them  and  to  feek  refuge 
among  the  almoil  inaccefiible  mountains  of  Ithom€;  The  Mef* 
a  place  which,  though  fituate  near  the  frontiers  of  ^^^^^^ 
Laconia,  aflForded  them  the  fecureft  retreat  araidft  feives  up 
thdrprefetiticalamkies,  being  ftrongly  fortified  by  ^^^  ^"^ 
naturej  and  iiirrounded  by  a  Wall,  which  bid  de-  ithome. 
fiance  to  the  tottering  engines  known  in  that  early 
age. 

The  MdHenians,  thus  defended  agairif;;  external  Thdr  fuf- 
affaults,  were  fl:iU  expofed  to  the  danger  of  perilh-  ^""^ 
ing  by  famine. .  The  apprehenfion  of  this  new 
calamity  gave  additional  poignancy  to  the  feelings 
of  jtheir  unhappy 'fituatioh,  and  increafed  the  hor- 
rors of  the  peftilence  which  raged  more  fiercely 
than  evar  among  men  cooped  up  ^ithin  a  narrow 
fortrefs.  Under  the  preffure  of  prefent,  and  the 
flread  of  future' evil,  their  minds  were  favourably 
difpofedfor  admitting  the  terrx>rs  of  fuperilition. 
A  meflfenger  was  fent  to  Delphi  to  ei^quire  by  what 

facrifice 
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CHAP,  facrifice  thej  might  appeafe  the  vefentmciit  of  the 
angry  gods.      On  his  return  to  Ithomc,  he  de- 
clared the  ftem  anfw^  of  the  god,  which  demand- 
ed the  innocent  biood  of  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race. 
^^^  to  The  Meflenians  prepared,  in  fiill  aflembiy,  to  obey 
^irpn  oi     ^^^  horrid  mandate.  .  The  lots  were  caft,..and  the 
the  royal     daughter  of  Lydfcus  was  declared  worthy  of  aton- 
ing, by  her  blood,  for  the  fins  of  the  prince  and 
people;  but  the  father,  who  was  only  a   d^laot 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  allowed  his  paternal 
affedion  to  prevail  over  the  diftates  of  both  his 
patriotifm  and  his  piety.     By  his  advice,  E^e- 
bolus,  a  diviner,   oppofed  the  facrifice,   aflerting 
that  the  pretended  princefs  was  not  what  &e  ap- 
peared, but  a  fuppofititious  child,  whom  the  arti- 
fice of  the  wife  of  Lycifcus  had  adopted^.to  coiiceal 
wlioif       her  b^rrennefs.     While  the  remonfh-ances  of  the 
hyherlg^  diviner  engaged  the  attention  of  thejafiembly,.  Ly- 
th*'*  cifcus  privately  withdrew  his  daughter ;  and,  efcap- 

ing  unobferved  through  the  gates  of  Ithome,  fought 
protection,  agsdnft  the  cruelty  of  fortune  and  of  his 
friends,    among    the  inveterate  enemies    of    his 
country. 
Axiflode-        He  had  already  made  confklerable  progrefs  in 
"*"'  wl     ^^^  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  the  difcovery  of 
own  his  departure  threw  the  Meflenians  into  great  con- 

daughter.  ftemation ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  determine  what  might 
have  been  the  effeft  of  their  fuperftitious  terrors, 
had  not  Ariftodemiis,  another  branch  of  the  Her- 
culean flock,  and  Jiot  more  diflinguifhed  by  birth 
than  merit,  voluntarily  offered  to  devote  his  own 
child  for  the  public  fafety.     But  this  facrifice  was 

likewife 
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likevrife  oppofad  by  a  youth,  who,  paffionately  in  C  HA  P. 
love  with  the  intended    vidtim,   cried   out,    that  i^.^^I — » 
fee  was  his  betrothed  wife,  and  that  it  belonged  to  Her  lover 
her  deftined  hufband,  not  to  her  inhuman  father,  ^hisdefign. 
to  difpofe  of  her  life   and  fortune.      When    his 
noify  clamours  were  little  regarded  by  the  affembly, 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  affert,  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ariftodemus  could  not  anfwer'  the  condition, 
required  by  the    oracle  j    that    even    before  the^ 
nuptial  rites  had  been  celebrated,  flie  had  pitied 
the  violence   of    his  paffion,    and   that  now  (he 
carried  in  her   womb^  the  fruit  of  their  unhappy 
loves.       Ariftodemus,    hearing    this    declaration," 
was.  feized  with  rage  and  indignation  at  the  un* 
merited    difgrace   thrown    on    his    family.      "  It 
"  then  appeared,**  fays  an  ancient  author  '*,  "  with 
"what  eafe  deftiny  tamifhes   the    feeble   virtues 
«'  of  men,  as  the  flime  of  a  river  does  the  fhin- 
"ing    ornaments    which  cover  its    humid  bed/* 
The    angry  father    plunged  his   dagger  into  the  sheisflain 
breaft   of    his    unfortunate  daughter,    and,    with^^^^^*^ 
horrid  barbarity,  openmg   her  womb  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  amazed  affembly,   demanded  juftice 
oa   the    infamous    impoitor    who    had    traduced 
her  virtue.  ,  The  Meffenians  were  ftill  farther  irri- 
tated againft    the    youth,  in  confequence  of  the 
opinion   of  Ephebolus,  who  declared  that  another 
vidioi  muft  be  fought  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
becaufe    Ariftodemus    had    facrificed    his 


'^  PauduWi  p.  aja.  This  might  fatiffy  the  fuperftition  of  an- 
ttquityy  but  will  appear^  in  modem  times^  a  poor  excufe  for  fuch  a 
Ihockiogbai^arkf. 

daughter, 
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c  H  A  F»  daughter,  not  in  obedience  to  the  oiacle,  but  to 
1^  ^-_'  gratify  the  impetuous  pailionst  of  his  own  ungo^ 
vernable  foul.     The  i*age  of  the  aflembly  would 
have  fpeedily  fent  the  lover  to  attend  the  fhade  of 
his  miftri^fs  ;    but  fortunately  he  was  bfloved  and 
pitied  by  ^ing  Euphaes,  whofe  authority  controul- 
ed,  on  this  occafion,  the  audacious  infoience  of  a 
prieft,  and  checked  the  wild  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace.    The    King    afferted    that    Apollo  had  no 
i^eafon   to   complain   of   their  difobedience  :    the 
god  demtanded  the  blood  of  a  virgin ;  a  virgin  had 
been  flain :   but  neither  did  the  Pythia  determine, 
nor  belonged  it  to  them  to  enquire,   by  whofe 
haQd5.  or  from  what  motive,  the  victim  ihouU  be 
ptt^o  death. 
Obftinate        The  oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by  the 
defence  of  wifdom  of  the  prince^  not  only  allayed  the  frantic 
ieiLns,"     ^E^9  ^^^    reftored   the    fainting    hopes,   of   the 
people*    They  determined  to  defend  their  capital 
to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  this  generous  refohition, 
which  they  maintained  inviolate  during  the  courfe 
of  feveral  years,  was  juftified  by  obftinate  exertions 
of  v?ilour. . 
who  pro-        The  fpirited  and  perfevering  efforts  of  the  Mef- 
cure  affift.  feiiians,  as  well  as  the  proud  tyranny  of  Sparta, 
Argos'nd  tended  to    jMrocure^  to  the  weaker   ftate,  feveral 
Arcadia,     ufeful  alliances  amoi^  the  neighbouring  republicci. 
Of  all  the  communities  inhabiting  the^  Pelofioii^ 
nefus,  the  Corinthians  alone^    as  a  maritime  and 
commercial   people,  entertained    little  jealoufy  of 
the  Spartans ;    while  the  Argives-  and  Arcad&ns, 
from  proximity  of  fituation,  as  well  as  interference 

'      '  ^*  "'   of 
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of  intewft  a»d^  dif^itim^  heW-jthe  dtfcipdes  of  Ly-'^  cU  A  iC 
cttrgu^  ill  peealiar  deteftadon.^    By  the  affiftance  of  .^^V^ 
thde  powepfut  allies,  the  Meffenians  gamed  confi- 
derable  adrantage  in  two   general    engagements ; 
in  the  former  of  which  their  King  Euphaes,   te- 
trayed  by  the  ardour  of  fuccefs  into  an  unequal  Their 
combat,  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  flain  ^"anfient 
m  the  a^ion.     The  valour  of  Ariftodemqs  was 
QiUed  by  the  voice  •  of  the  people  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  ;  and  his  conduft  in  war  juftified  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  him  by   his   countrymen. 
For  five  years,  he  baffled  the  afpiring  hopes  of  the 
Spartans  j   defeated  them  in  feveral  deftiltory  ren- 
counters;    and>  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  near 
the  walls  of  Ithome,  overcame  the  principal  ftrength 
of  their  republic,   affifted  by  that  of  the  Corin- 
thians» 

This    vidory,   though    obtained   by   ftratagiem 
rather  than  by  fuperiority  of  courage  or  difcipline, 
threw  the  Spartan  fenate  into  the  greateft  perplex- 
ity, and  deprived  them  of  the  expeftation  of  put-  \ 
tfeg  a  Ijpeedy,  or  even  a  fortutiate  aid  to  th^  war.    . 
In  their  ^  diftrefs  they  had  recourfe  to  the  fanie  j^homeat 
oracle,  whiph  tmd   relieved  the    afflidion  of  the  length  fm- 
Meflenians,    -  As  th^  policy  of  the  god  feldom*  o^^p! 
feat  away,  in  ill  humour,  the  votaries  of  his  fliririe,  xiv.  i. 
the  deftrudion  of  Ithora^    was  announced   with  ^  ^'  ^*^' 
projAetic  ,obfcurity»     The  Spartans,  with  revived 
hopes,  agsan*  took  the  field ;   and  their  new  ardour 
was  fiicceftful  in  feveral  ikirmiflies  with  tbeiMel^ 
fenians,  who,  haraffed  by  an  open,  were  ftill  more 
fatally  opprelfed  by  a  fecret  foe.    The  people  were 

again 
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CHAP,  again  feized  with  fu|>erftid<>ii8  tettorg.  Dreams^ 
4  iy*  ,  viiions,  and  other  pMdigies  confirmed  the  me- 
lancholy predidion  of  Apollo.  The  impatient 
temper  of  Anftodemus  made  him  withdraw,  by  a 
voluntary  death,  from  the  evils  which  threatened 
his  conntry.  The  other  leaders  of  greateft  re- 
nown had  periihed  in  the  field.  Ithom€,  deprived 
of  its .  principal  fupport,  and  invefted  more  clofely 
than  before,  was  compelled,  after  a  fiege  of  five 
months,  to  fubmit  to  the  flow  but  irrefiftible  im- 
prefSons  of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hofpitality  in  Sicyon, 
Argos,  or  Ai'cadia,  travelled  with  all  poifible  ex- 
pedition intothofe  countries.  The  fiicred  femilies, 
who  were  attached  to  the  miniftry  of  Ceres,  fought 
a.  fecure  refuge  among  the  venerable  priefts  of 
Eleufis,  in  Attica.  The  greater  part  of  the 
people  difperfed  themfelves  through  the' interior 
towns  and  villages,  endeavouring,  in  die  obfcurity 
of  their  ancient  habitations,  to  elude  the  mduftri- 
ous  fearch  of  an  unrelenting  enemy'*. 
Confe-  xhe    Lacedaemonians,     having    thus    obtained 

2Jlf^  pofleifion  of  the  Meflenian  capital,  difplayed 
Meffeaiaa  fignal  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelity  to  their 
''^^  allies,  and  cruelty  to  their  enemies.    Ithome  was 

demolifhed  to  the  foundation.  Of  its  fpoilS)  three 
tripods  were  confecrated  to  Amyclean  Apollo* 
The  firft  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  Venus, 
the  fecpnd  with  that  of  Diana,  and  the  third  with 
th«  figures  of  Gereis  and  Proferpine.    To  the  Af- 

■*  Faufan.  MeiTgtt*  H  Strabo*  j.  viJi. 

finians. 
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ikkkos,  who  had  aflifted  them  with  peculiar  alacrity  c  H  X  R 
ki  the  war,  the  Spartans  gave  that  beautiful  por-  j^; 
tion  of  the  Meflenian  coaft,  which  aflumed,  and 
long  retained,  the  ns^me  of  its  new  inhabitaate. 
They  rewarded  the  good  intentions  of  the  Mef- 
fenian  Androcles,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  had  difcovered  his  partiality  for  Sparta^ 
by  beftowing.on  his  defcendants  the  fertile  diflrid 
Hyamia.  The  reft  of  the  Meffenian  nation  were 
treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  Spartan  policy.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
proud  viftors,  to  prefent  them  every  year  with  , 
half  the  produce  of  their  foil,  and,  under  pain  of 
the  fevereft  puniftiment,  to  appear  in  mourning 
habits,  at  the  funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and 
magiftrates  ^\ 

After  the  clofe  of  the  firft  Meflbiian  war,  Greece  state  of 
appears,  for  feveral  years,  to  have  enjoyed  an  un-  ^^^^J^ 
ufual  degree  of  tranquillity.  Peace  promoted  po- 
pulation; and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus 
continued, to  diflfufe  then*  numerous  colonies  over 
the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Corcyra,  as  well  as  over 
the  fouthem  diviiion  of  Italy,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia  '^  In  this  deli- 
cious country  two  confiderable  eftabliihments  were 

'7  Paufan.  ibid. 

^  This  name,  as  will  be  proved  hereafitery  denoted  the  Greek 
fettlements  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  colonies  there  becamei  in 
progrefs  of  time^  perhaps  more  confiderable  than  the  niother<oimtry« 
Their .  proceedings  will  be  fiilly  related  in  the  following  work;  but 
not  until  dieir  trania^ons  enter  into  the  general  fyftem  of  Grecian 
politics.  'I 

VOL.  I.  .  K  formed^* 
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C  I<  A  A  formed,  about  the  fame  time,  the  cue  at  Rhe- 
^^^L^l^^y  gium,  the  other  at  Tarentum.  Rhegium,  fituaie 
oh  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  contkient,  foon 
acqu^ed  the  afcendant  over  the  neighbouring 
cities:  and  Tarentum  having  become  the  moft 
powerful  community  on  the  eafterh  coail,  had  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  the  fpacious  bay,  which 
penetrates  fo  deeply  into  Italy,  that  it  almoft  unites  * 
the  Tufcan  and  the  Ionian  feas. 

The  particular  caufes  which  occafioned,  or  the 
various  confequences  which  attended,  thofe  feveral 
migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient  hiftory  ;  the 
Lacedaemonian  eftablifliment  at  Tarentum  was  aflone 
marked  by  fuch  circumftances  as  have  merited,  on 
account  of  their  fingularity,  to  be  handed  down  to 
fucceeding  ages, 
Th^Ltc^      During  the  fecond  expedition  '^  of  the  Spartans 
found"        scgainft    Meffenia,    the    army,,    confiding   of    the 
Tarentum  gj-eater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  attained  the 
^     ^*     military  age,  botmd  themfelves  by  o^h,  not  to  re- 
turn home  till  they  had  fubdued  their  eneiiiies.  This 
engagement  detained  them  feveral  years  in  the  field, 
^  during  which  period,    Sparta,  inhabited  only  by 

^m'en,  children,  and  helplefs  old  men,  produced 
no  fucceedmg  gaieration  to  fupport  the  future 
.  glories  of  the  republic.  Senfible  of  this  inconve- 
nience, which,  in  a  warlike  and  ambitious  ftate, 
lUrrounded  by  warlike  and  ambitious  rivals,  mighc 

''  They  had  taken  the  feme  oath  in  the  firft  expedition  t  but  it 
appears  from  Paufenias,  that  they  did  not  obferve  it.  The  fenaton 
upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice  and  contempt  of  their  oath»' 
MiMn  KM  m  opxt^  uir9§o^uuf.     Pajjsan.  p.  %%Z* 

have 


have  been -proAtatfre^oi^^  the  tnoft  dangeifotfs  *&h*  c  H  A  P^ 
fequencesj  the  fenaffe  teC^Hed  fuch  young  men  as,  .    ^J^^ 
having  left  their  couAtiy  brfcwe  they  4iad  attained 
the  mflitary  age,  were  not  uilder  any  obligation  to 
keep  the  field;  and  enjoined  fhem    to^  affocrate 
promifcuoufly  with  the  married  womeft,  that  the 
city  m%ht  thus  be  preferved  from  decay  and  defo-  , 
lation.     The  children  bom  of  thefe  ufeful,  though 
irregular  connexions,   were  diftinguiihed  by  the- 
iiame  of  Parthenias  ;  prol^ably  denoting  the  condi- 
tion of  thfeir  mothers '^     They  bad  no^  certain- 
father  ;  nor  were  they  entitled,  thmigh  citizens  of 
Sparta,  to  any  private  inheritaiJ^iew      Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  kept  them  a  diftin6t  body,  the  mcm-^ 
ber&  of  which  were  -attached  by  the  ftrifteft  friend- 
ihip  to  each  other,  and  hofiile  to  the  refl  of  tfa^' 
community.       •  -!         ^  .     .  (      f  . 

This  dangerous  difpofidon  was  ftill  farther'  en-^'Confpirsu 
creafed  by  the  impmdent  behaviouf  of '  the  Spar- ^y  of  the 
tans,  who,  on  their  return  from  lie  conquefb  6f  and  ifc^ 
Meffenia,. treated  the  Parthemae  with   fcom . and  lots* 
contumely.     The  young  men  could  endure  po- 
verty sind  misfortune,  but  could  not  brook  dif- 
grace.      Their  imhappy  fituation^   and   the  im- 
patience with  which  they  fubmitted  to  it,  natu- 
rally connected  them  with  the  Helotis,  thofe  mi- 
ferable  flaves  whofejttfl:  ind%nation  ever  prcxrhp- 
ed  them  to  revolt  from  the  cruel  tyi-anny  of  their 
mailers.     A   confpiracy  was  formed  j    the   day, 

*  TiafiivMi.     Filius  natus  ex  ea»  quae  quum   duceretur,  yirgo 
oonentt,  Corrf.  AwstOT.  Polit.  l.v.  c.  7,  et  Epigrwn.  apud  PoUuc.    - 

N  2  place,^ 
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CHAP,  place,  and  fignal  were  determined,  upon  wbtcb 
^'  the  Partheniae  and  Helots,  armed  with  concealed 
daggers,  and  with  the  moil  hoftile  fury,  fliouki 
retaliate  in  the  public  aflembly,  thdr  pail  fuffer- 
ings  and  infults  on  the  unfufpefting  fuperiority 
of  the  proud  lords  of  Sparta«  The  time  ap- 
proached, and  the  defign  was  ripe  for  execution, 
when  .  the  prefident  of  the  afiembly  ordered  the 
cryer.  to  proclaim.  That  none  prefent  fliouW 
throw  up  his  cap  (for  that  had  been  the  fignal 
appointed  by  the  confpirators) ;  and  thus  clearly 
intiniated  that  the.  plot  had  been  difcovared^  and 
that  the  Spartans*  were  prepared  to  meet  and  to 
overcome  the  dangerous  treachery  of  their  de- 
pendants. We  are  not  informed  of  the  puniih- 
ment  Jnfli£led  on  the.  Helots,  or  whether,  as  the 
confpiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one  of  their 
member,  the  merit  of  an  individual  was  allowed 
to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  clafs.  The  Par- 
theniae^  h^ever,  were  treated  with  a  remarkable 
d^ee  of  lenity,  fuggefted,  probably,  by  the 
fears,  rather  than  by  the  humanity  of >  Sparta  ^'. 
They  were'  not  only  allowed  to  efcape  unpunifiied 
from  their  nadve  country,  but  furmihed  with  every 
thing  necefiary  for  undertaking  a  fuccefsful  expe« 
dition  againft  ^he  ne%hbouring  coafts;  and  thus 
enabled  to  eftablifh  themfelvesf  under  their  leader 
Fhalantus,  in  the  delightful  recefles  of  the  Taren-^ 
tine  :gulph  ".    . 

*' Ephor.  apud  Strab   tvu  ^  Faulan.  Ptoo.-     ' 

..   ;  The 
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The  Spartans,  when  deKvered  from  the  danger  c  H  A  P. 
of  this    formidable    qonfpiracy,    enjoyed,   above  ^     ^  .^ 
thirty  years,  domeftic    as  well  as   public  peace,  TheMef- 
until  again  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Meffe-  'emans 
nians.     The  difhonourable  conditions  impofed  on  ^^ 
Aat  peopie,  the  toilfome  labours  to  which  moft  oiymp. 
of  them  were  neceffarily  condemned,  in  order  to  ^^'/(Jg-^ 
jM"oduce  the  expected  tribute ;  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil,  augmented  by  induftry,  and  augment- 
ing in  its  turn  the  popuioufnefs  of  the  country ;  all 
Aefe   caufes  eonfpired  to    fliarpen   their  refent- 
menc,  to  embitter  their  hoflility,  and  to  determine 
them  at  every  hazard,  to  expofe  their  fortune  to 
the  decifion  of  the  fword.      The  [negligence  of 
Sparta  favoured  the  progrefs  of  rebellion.     While 
ihe  degraded  the  Meflenians  by  the  moft  humiliate 
mg  marks  of  fervitude,  fee  allowed  them,  how- 
ever, to  rebuild  their  cities,  to  affemble    in   the 
public  places,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  mutual  grievances  and  complaints.     To  re- 
ward the  fervices   of  Androcles,   the  Mefleiuan 
King,  fee  had  beftowed  on  his  family  the  rich 
province  of  Hyamia  j  but  the  defcendants  of  that 
prince,  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotifm  to  the 
dilates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  encouraged 
the  wariike  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen.     The 
yoqng  men  of  Andania  longed  to  take  up  arms. 
They  were  headed  by  Ariftomenes,  a  youth  de* 
fcended  from  the  anqient  line  of  MefTenian  kings, 
adorned  with  the  moft  extraordinary  qualities  of 
mind  and  body,  and  whpfe  exploits,  if  inftead  of 
bemg  fup^  by  Rhianus,  and  related  by  Paufanias, 

N  3  they 
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CHAP,  they  had  be«i  ddcribed  by  XeiK^hon»  or  cele- 

^'      brated  by  Homer,  would  pla^e  him  in  the  firft 

rank  of  Grecian  heroes. 

Obtain  af-      In  entering  upon  this  memprable  war,  the  Mef- 

from  die     ^^^s  coufulted  the  diftates  of  prudence,  at  the 

ArdiivM     fame  time    that    they   obeyed  the  calls    of  ani- 

^]^  ^  mofity  and    ambition.      Before  difcovermg  their 

intention  to  take  arms,  they  difpatched  meffengars 

to  the  Arcadians  and  .Archives,  intimating  their 

inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  prd- 

vided  they  could  depend  on  the  hearty  aififtance 

of  their  anpent  allies.     The  Argives  and  Area* 

4ians  were  naturally  enemies  to  their  wsirlike  and 

ambitious    neighbours ;    and    at    this    particular 

jundure,  the  enmity  of  the  former. towards  Sparta 

j¥as,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled  into  refentjnent. 

Both  nations  confirmed,  by  the  moft  flattering 

promi£es,  the  refolution  of  the  Meffenians,  who, 

with  uncommon  unaniinity.  and   concert,    fought 

.  deliverance  from  the  oppr^ve  feverity  of  their 

tyrants. 

The  battle      The  firft  engagement  was  fought  at  Derae,  a 

pfDerae.    village  pf  Meffenia.     The  foldiers,  on  both  fides, 

V  behaved   with   equal    bravery  j    the    viftory   was 

Braverjr      doubtful  ^    but    Ariftomeues,   the  Meflenian,  ac- 

and  mode-  quired  uupvalled  glory  and  renown.     On  the  field 

Ariftom?.   erf  bjittle  he  was  faluted  i^ng  by  the  admiring  gra- 

ne«.  titude  of  his  pountrym«it     He  declined,  however, 

the  dangerous  honours  of  royalty,  declaring  him- 

felf  fatisfied  with  the  appellation  of  General,  which, 

in  that  age,  implied  a  fuperiority  in  martial  exer-r 

files,  as  well  a^  m  the  knowledge  of  war,  and  in 

the 
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the  experience  of  command.  The  Meffenian  «x^  .<;  H  A  9. 
celled  in  all  theie,  and  poflefled,  befides,  a  degree  J^- 
of  inilitary  enthufiafm,  which,  as  it  was  employed 
to  retrieve  the  defperate  affairs  of  his  country, 
deferves  to  be  for  ever  remembered  and  admired* 
Senfible  how  much  depended  on  the  aufpicious 
i>eginning  of  the  war,  he  immediately  marched  to 
Sparta ;  entered  the  city,  which  was  neither  walled 
nor  lighted,  during  night ;  and  fufpended  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  a  buckler,  infcribed  with  hi^ 
name,  as.  a  monument  of  his  fuccefs  againft  the 
enemy,  and  an  offering  to  procure  the  good- will  of 
that  warlil^e  goddefs.  • 

.  The  hardinefs  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled  by  the  The  fmgu- 
fingular  intrepidity  of  his  companions  Panormu^  lar  exploits 
^d  Gonippus.     While  the  Lacedaemonians  cele-  mus  and" 
brated,  in  their  camp^  the  fellival  of  their  heroes  Gonippus. 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  two  youths  of  Andania, 
mounted  on  fiery  fteeds,  with  lances  in  their  hands, 
and  a  purple  mantle  flowing  over  their  white  veft- 
ments,  prefented   themfelves  in  the  midil  of  the 
joyous   affembly.     The    fupqrftitious   crowd,   dif- 
folved  in  mirth  and  wine,  imagined  that  their  hear 
venly  proteQ:ors  had  appeared  in  a  human  form,  in 
order  to  grace  the  feftival  eft^bliflied  in  their  ho- 
nour ^K  As  they  approached,  unarmed,  to  pay  their 
obeifance    to   the  divine    brothers   of  Helen,  the 
young  Meffenians  couched  their  fpears,  attacked 

"  Paofaniasy  p.  266«-  However  fui^mfing  this  credulity  may  ap- 
pear in  the  prefent  age^  tt  is  attested  by  ^  moil  imqueftionable  evi- 
dence^ Striking  inftanc€8  of  it  will  occur  m  the  Jater  periods  pf  the 
Greek  hiftory,  in  which  the  appearance  of  .gpds  9ad  herpes  i^  9S  f^ 
miliar  ai^  pbje<5t  as  that  of  popiih  fmU  in  th^  Sp^v^  i{i|t$ry  gf 
Marifma,  '       / 

K4  the 
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CHAP,  the  multitude  with  irrefiftible  fury,  flew  them  with 
^'      their  weapons,  or  trod  them  down  with  their  horfesr, 
and,  before  the  aflembly  recovered  from  its  furprife 
and  confternation,  fet  out,  in  triumph,  on  their 
return  to  Andania. 
The  Spar-      Thefe  exploits,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
alarmed      which  are  not  particularly  recorded,  were  fufEcient 
have  re-     to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  make 
tihrt^le  ^^^"^  ^^^^  *^  advice  of  Apollo.    The  oracle,  when 
Oiymp.      confulted  by  what  means  they  might  change  the 
^c*/5      fuccefs  of. the  war,  ordered  them  to  demand  a 
'  general  from  Athens ;  a  refponfe  highly  mortify- 
ing to  the  high  Spartan  fpirit,  as  their  own  kings, 
defcended  from  Hercules,  were  the  conftitutional 
commanders    of   their    armies.      In  compliance, 
however,  with  the  mandate  of  the  god j  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  Sparta  was  obliged  to  make  a  requeft 
which  the  jealoufy  of  Athens  durft  not  venture  to 
_,,    .  .     refufe.     The  Athenians,  when  informed    of  the 

The  Athe-  , 

nians  fend  Oracle,  immediately  difpatched  to  Sparta,  Tyrtaeus, 
them  Tyr*  a  man  who,  like  every  Athenian  citizen,  had,  in- 
poet.  deed,  borne  arms,  but  who  had  never  been  difr 
tinguifhed  by  any  rank  in  the  army.  He  was 
chiefly  knovm  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet;  a 
character  in  which  he  has  been  juftly  admired  by 
fucceeding  ages*^     Among  the  Spartans,  how-, 

*♦  Infignis  Homerus, 

Tyrtaeufque  maref  ^mos  in  martia  beUa, 
Verfibus  exacuit.  HoR. 

Three  poems  of  Tyrtacps*  containing  the  praife  of  valour,  are  pre-* 
ierved  in  Stobaeus ;  a  fourth*  on  the  fame  fubje<ft,  in  the  only  oration 
how  remaining  of  Lycurgus  the  Athenian  orator,  the  friend  and  rival 
of  Demofthehes.  A  few  detached  couplets  may  alfo  be  read  in  Strabo 
and  Paufaniatt.  » 

ever, 
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ever,  he  was  regarded  as  the  facred  meflenger  of  C  H  A  P, 
the  divinity  ;  and  his  verfes  were  fuppofed  to  con-  ._  _  *  _j 
vey  the  mftrudiions  and  fentiments  infpired  by  his 
heavenly  proteaor. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Ariftomenes  long  conti-  5jjf*]^^ 
nued  to  prevail  againft  the  force  of  the  oracle,  as  nian»  un- 
well as  againft  all  the  other  enemies  of  Meffenia.  ^  ^^^ 
He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three  fucceffive  en-  nftomencit 
gagements,  the  circumftances  of  which  are  fo 
fiinilar,  that  they  have  frequently  been  confounded 
with  each  other.  They  were  all  fought  in  the 
plain  of  Stenyclara,  and  the  moft  remarkable  at  a 
place  called  the  Boar's  Monument,  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hercules  had  anciently  facrificed  there  an 
animal  of  that  fpecies.  The  Meffenians  were  rein- 
forced by  the  affiftance  of  their  allies  of  Elis  and' 
Sicyon,  as  well  as  of  Argos  and  Arcadia.  The 
Spartans  were  followed  by  the  Corinthians,  their 
ancient  confederates,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Le- 
prea,  who  chofe  to  feek  the  profeftion  of  Sparta, 
rather  than  fubmit  to  the  government  of  Elis. 
The  combined  army  was  commanded  by  Anax* 
ander  the  Spartan  King,  whofe  influence,  however, 
was  rivalled  by  the  authority  of  Hecataeus  the  di- 
viner, and  of  Tyrtaeus  the  poet.  The  Meffenians 
had  not  a  poet  worthy  of  being  oppofed  to  Tyr- 
taeus ;  but  the  prediftions  of  their  diviner  Theocles 
were  able,  on  fome  occafions,  to  promote  or  to 
reftrain  the  ardour  of  Ariftomenes  himfelf. 

The    fuccefs    of  the    engagement   was   chiefly 

owing   to  the  fpirited  exertion  of  the  Meffenia^ 

general.  '  At  the  head  of  a  fmall  band  of  chofen 

'  com^? 
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CHAP,  companions,  he  charged  the  principal  divifion  d 
J^'  ^  the  Spartan  army,  commsmded  by  the  Eong  in 
perfon.  The  refiftance  was  obftinate,  andiafted 
for  feveral  hours.  When  the  Spartans  began  to 
give  way,  Ariftomenes  ordered  a  new  body  of 
troops  to  complete  his  fuccefs,  to  rout  and  purfue 
the  enemy.  He,  with  his  little  but  determined 
band,  attacked  a  fecond  divifion  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  which  ftiU  continued  firm  in  its  port. 
Having  compelled  this  alfo  to  retreat,  he,  with 
amazing  rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his  troops 
againft  a  third,  and  then  againft  a  fourth  bri- 
gade**, both  of  which  giving  groxmd,  the  whole 
army  was  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great 
flaughter.  The  merit  of  thefe  atchievements  was, 
on  the  return  of  Ariftomenes,  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men  received  their 
favourite  hero  with  joyous  acclamations  ;  and  the 
women,  ftxovjdng  his  way  mih  flowers,  fung  in  his 
praife  a  ftanza  that  has  reached  modem  times, 
exprefling,  with  elegant  fimpUcity,  the  glorious 
viftory  obtained  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  tribute  of  juft  applaufe  paid  to  the  virtues 
of  Ariftomenes  infpired  him  with  a  generous  am- 
bition to  deferve  the  fincereft  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  With  unremitting  aftivity  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  little  band  of  faithful  adherents. 


^  Paufanias  acknowledges  that  the  exploits  of  Ariftomenesy  jn 
this  en^ga^ement,  almoft  exceed  belief.  Paufan.  Meflen.  There  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  charadler  and  atchievements>  as  inrell 
as  in  the  fituatioh^  of  Ariftomenes,  and  thofeof  the  celebrated  Scottish 
jpattiot  Wallace.    Vid.  Buchaa.  Hjit  Scot.  L  viii*  paiEm.    , 

«<. 

to 
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to  over-run  the  hoftile  territory,  to  deftroy  the  c  H  A  P. 
defencelefs  villages,  and  to  carry  the  inhabitants  .^j^, 
mto  fervitude.  The  towns  of  Pharae,  Carya,  and 
Egila,  fuccefEvely  experienced  the  fatal  effefts  of 
his  ravages.  In  the  firft,  he  found  a  confiderable 
booty,  in  money  and  commodities;  in  the  fe- 
cond  he  found  a  booty  ftill  more  precious,  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  inliabitants  dancing  in 
die  chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably  pra- 
teded  agamft  the  licentious  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  reftored,  uninjured,  for  the  ranfon^ 
oflfered  by  their  parents.  In  the  aflault  of  Egila, 
Ariftomenes  met  with  an  unexpected  check  from 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  Spartan  matrons,  who  were 
offering  facrifice  to  Ceres  in  a  neighbouring 
temple,  Icaig  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  As 
foon  as  they  perceived  the  approach  of  the  enemy^ 
the  women,  who,  according  to  the  inftitutions  of 
Lycurgus,  had  been  trained  to  all  the  manly  ex^- 
ercifes  of  the  other  fex,  iffued  forth  from  the 
temple,  and  affailing  the  Meffenians  with  Iqdves^ 
hatchets,  burning  torches,  and  the  other  inftru- 
ments  of  facrifice,  threw  them  into  diforder, 
wounded  feveral  of  the  foldiers,  and  fei^ed  the 
perfon  of  their  commander.  Next  day,  however, 
Ariftomenefe.was  delivered  from  captivity, ,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Archidamea,  prieftefs  of 
Ceres,  whdfe  fufceptible  heart  hfid  long  adjnired 
and  loved  the  merit  and  renown  of  th^  bra>^e  Met 
(enian.  .... 

The  amazing  fuccefs  of  the  Meffenians,  which.  The  Spar, 
in  the  courfe  of  three  year^,  had  been  interrupted  ^^^^^^^ 

only  Tyrtaeus. 
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c  HAP.  only  by  this  inconfiderable  incident, .  difpofed  the 
^^'  Spartan  kings  to  abandon  the  war,  and  to  allow 
their  enemies  to  enjoy  the  honour  and  advantages 
which  they  had  fo  bravely  earned.  This  refolution 
was  approved  by  the  fenate  and  affembly.  The 
allies  of  Sparta  readily  adopted  the  fame  opinion. 
Tyrtasus  alone  oppofed  the  difgraceful  meafure, 
with  all  the  force  of  his  authority.  The  facred 
charafter  of  the  bard,  with  the  divine  influence  of 
his  poetry,  prevailed ;  and  the  Spartans  again 
entered  Meffenia  with  an  army,,  as  numerous  and 
powerful  as  any  that  they  had  before  collefted.  But 
at  fight  of  the  Meffenian  troops,  headed  by  Arifto- 
menes,  they  were  thrown  into  new  conftemation. 
The  dreaded  prowefs  of  their  heroic  antagonift, 
which  they  had  fo  often  and  fo  fatally  experienced, 
continually  prefented  itfelf  to  their  minds ;  and 
the  infpired  arts  of  Tyrtaeus  were  again  neceffary 
to  refift  the  increafing  panic,  A  fecond  time  he 
revived  their  drooping  courage,  while  attefting  the 
glory  of  ancient  warriors,  he  expatiated  on  the 
magnanimity  of  defpifing  fortune,  the  praife  and 
honours  of  valour,  the  joys  and  rewards  of  viftory**. 
Thefe  fentiments,  dictated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  hero- 
ifm,  fired  their  minds  with  martial  ardour.  Difrer 
garding  the  fweets  of  life,  they  longed  for  an  honour- 
able death.  One  confideration  only  (fuch  was  the 
fuperftitidin  of  ancient  times)  damped  the  generous 
warmth  that  animated  their  fouls.  In  an  engage- 
ment, which  there  was  every  r^afon  to  believe 
\'  

'  ^  Tyrt«u«,  p.  a  and  3.  edit.  GIa%. 

would 
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would  be  fought  with  the  moft  obftmate  valour  on  c  H  A  P. 
both  fides,  what  crowds  of  warriors  muft  fall,  ^  1  , 
whofe  bodies,  heaped  together  in  horrid  confufion, 
could  not  be  recognized  by  their  friends,  or  obtain, 
with  due  folemnity,  the  facred  rites  of  funenil ! 
This  melancholy  thought,  which  chilled  the  boldeft 
heart  with  religious  horror,  might  have  formed  an 
infurmountable  obftacle  to  their  fuccefs,  had  not 
their  terrors  been  removed  by  the  prudent  mif- . 
fionary  of  Apollo.  By  •the  advice  of  Tyrtaeus, 
each  foidier  tied  a  token,  infcribed  with  his  name 
and  defignation,  round  his  right  arm,  by  means  of 
which  his  body,  however  disfigured  *%  might  be 
known  to  his  friends  and  kindred.  Thus  fortified 
againft  the  only  illufion  that  could  alarm  the  minds 
of  men  who  preferred  death  to  a  defeat,  they  rufhed 
forward  to  attack  their  dreaded,  and  hitherto  vic- 
torious, foes. 

The  Meffenian]  general  had  drawn  up  his  forces  The  battle 
at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,-  from  which  this  ^  *^ 
engagement  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tren- 
ches *^  The  national  ftrength  was  reinforced  by  a 
confiderable  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  commanded 
by  their  King  Ariftocrates,  to  whofe  treachery,  as 
much  as  to  their  own  valour,  the  Spartans  were 
indebted  for  the  vidory. 

The  Spartans,  though  poffeffed  of  little  private  Treachery 
wealth,  had  a  confiderable  public  treafure,  with  ^^-'^^^ 
which  they  early  began  to  bribe  thofe  whom  they  leader  of 

the  Arc*- 

dians* 
'^  Oonfuu  corporum  lineamenta.     JusTiK* 

*^  Poljrhito  1*  iv.    Straboy  LvllL 

defpaired 
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CHAP,  defpaired  to  conquer.  With  this,  perhaps,  on 
.  -^' _j  niany  former  occafions,  they  had  tempted  the 
avarice  of  Ariftocrates,  who,  from  want  of  oppor- 
tanity  rather  than  of  inclination  to  betray,  had 
hitherto  maintained  his  fidelity  inviolate.  But 
when  he  perceived  the  unufual  ardour  which  ani- 
mated the  enemy ;  and  reflefted,  that  if,  without 
'his  concurrence,  viftory  fhould  declare  itfelf  on 
iheir  fide,  he  might  for  ever  be  deprived  of  an 
occafion  to  earn  the  wages  of  his  intended  iniquity, 
he  detennined  to  abandon  his  ancient  allies,  and , 
to  enfure  fuccefs  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  In  fight 
of  the  two  armies  he  explained  and  exaggerated  to 
his  troops  the  advantageous  pofition  of  the  Spar- 
tans ;  the  difficulty  of  a  retreat,  in  cafe  they  them- 
felves  were  obliged  to  give  ground ;  and  the  in- 
aufpicious  omens  which  threatened  deftruftion  to 
Meffene.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ruin  ready  to 
overtake  their  allies,  he  commanded  his  men  to 
.,  be  prepared  to  follow  him  on  the  firft  fignal  for 

aftion.-  When  the  charge  was  founded,  and 
the  Meflenians  were  preparing  to  refift  the  fierce 
onfet  of  the  enemy,  Ariftocrates  led  oflF  his  Arca- 
dians ;  and,  to  make  his  defeftion  more  apparent, 
TheMef-  crofled  the  whole  Meffenian  army.  The  Meffe- 
fenians  nians,  confounded  with  a  treachery  fo  bold  and 
manifeft,  almoft  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
againft  the  Spartans.  Many  forfook  their  ranks, 
and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  now  conjuring  them 
to  return  to  their  duty,  and  now  reproaching  them  ^ 
with  their  perfidious  ingratitude.  Their  entreaties 
and  infults  were  alike  vain  j  their  army  was  fur- 

I  rounded 
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furrounded  almcril  on  every  fide ;  the  little  band  of  c  H  A  P. 
Ariftomenes  alone,  with  pertinacious  valour,  re-  .J  ^^r  ^ 
filling  the  eiForts,  and  breaking  through  the  em- 
battled fquadl-ons,  of  the  enemy.  Their  example 
encouraged  others  of  their  countrymen  to  effeft 
an  efcape  by  equal  bravery ;  but,  in  attempting 
this  dangerous  meafure,  the  greater  part  of  the 
foldiers  perifhed,  as  well  as  the  generals  Androcles, 
Phintas,  and  Phanas,  pferfons  defcended  from  the 
ancient  ftock  of  Meffenian  nobility,  arid  wHo,  next 
to  Ariftomenes,  formed  the  principal  ornament  and 
defence  of  their  declining  country. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the  fate  Magnani- 
of  a  natbn  often  depended  on  the  event  of  a  battle,  "^^^y  ^^ 

rp,  .  T.*  Ariilo- 

1  he  contention  was  not  between  mercenary  troops,  n^enes : 
who  regarded  war  as  a  trade,  which  they  carried 
on  merely  from  intereft,  without  emulation  or  re- 
fentmentr  The  citizens  of  free  communities  fought 
for  their  liberties  and  fortunes,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  for  every  objefl:  held  dear  or  valuable 
among  men.  In  fuch  a  ftruggle  they  exerted  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  their  animofity  as  well  as  of  their 
ftrength;  nor^did  the  cotiflift  ceafe,*till  the  one 
party  had  reduced  the  other  to  extremity.  It  was 
not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  after  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  Trenches,  the  Meffenians  fliould  he 
unable  to  keep  the  field.  Ariftomenes,  how- 
ever, determined,  while  he  preferved  life,,  to 
maintain  independence.  With  this  view  he  col-  ' 
leded  the  miferable  remains  of  his  unfortunate 
troops ;  affeittbled  the  fcattered  inhabitants  of  the 
open  coumry  j  abandoned  the  cities  and  viil^es  on 

the 
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CHAP,  the  plain  to  the  mercy  of  the  vidors ;  and  feized, 
^  }/i  ^  with  his  little  army,  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Eira, 
he  throws  fituate  among  the  mountains  which  run  along  the 
himfeif  in-  fouthem  fhore  of  Meffenia,  defended  on  the  north 

to  the  for-  '       - 

trefs  of      by  the  river  Neda,  and  open  only  on  the  fouth  to- 
Eira;         wards  the  harbours  of  Pylus  and  Methon^,  which 
offered  it  a  plentiful  fupply  of  com,  fifh,  and  other 
neceflary  provifions. 

In  this  fituation  the  gallant  Meflf^nian  refifted, 
A.  c.  682.  for  eleven  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans,  who 
"~  ^^'       endeavoured,  with   unremitting  induftry,  to  gain 
poffeffion  of  the  fortrefs.     Nor  was  he   fatisfied 
with  defending  the  place  :  on  various  occafions  he 
made  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  fallies  againfl  the  be- 
fiegers.     With  a  body  of  three  hundred  Meffenians, 
of  tried  valour  and  fidelity,  he,  at.  different  times, 
ravages  the  over-ran  the  Spartan  territories,  and  plundered  fuch 
tlJ^^g, .  cities  as  were  either  weakly  garrifon'ed  or  negli- 
gently defended.     In  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  incur- 
fions  equally  difhonourable  and  deftru&ive,   the 
Spartans  ordered  their  frontier  to  be  laid  wafte,  and 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  affording  fubfiftence  to 
the  enemy.     But  they  themfelves  were  the  firft  to 
feel  the  inconveniency  of  this  meafure.     As  the 
lands  towards  that  frontier  were  the  moft  fertile  in 
the  province,  and  the  crops  in  other  parts  had 
jailed  through  the  inclemency  of  the  feafbn,  the 
Spartans  were  threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of 
famine }   to  which  the  , proprietors  of  the  wafted 
grounds,  deprived  of  their  harvefts  by  a  rigorous 
injunction  of  the  ftate,  were  prepared  to  add  the 
horrors  of  a  fedition*    Tyrtasus  difplayed,  on  this 
.  .  occafion. 


fectafion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by -apt  CrHAB 
peafing  the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  the  Spar^  ^       *    , 
tans  j^tiently  to  bear,  in  the  fervice  of  their  cotm- 
try,  the  lofs  of  fortune,  as  well  x  of  life* 

While  the  enemy  were  difturbed  by  thefe  com^  *»^  ^** 
motions,  Ariftomenes  fet  out  from  Kira,  with  his  ^  ^' 
fevourite  band,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived 
by  day-break  at  Amyclae,  a  Lacedaemonian  city, 
fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurots^,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  Having  entered 
the  place  without  refiftance,  he  carried  off  a  con- 
fiderable  booty  in  fiaves  and  merchandife,  and  re- 
turned to  his  mountains,  befoipe  the  Spartans, 
though  apprifed  of  his  incurfion,  could  arrive  to 
the  affiftance  of  their  neighbours. 

A  continued  feries  of  fuch  exploits,  carried  on  '^^**™®' 

*  nes  taken 

with  equal  fuccefs,  infpired  into  the  MelTenians  a  prifoncr. 
degree  of  confidence,  which  had  almoft  proved 
fetal  to  their  caufe.  Neglefting  that  celerity,  and 
thofe  precautions^  to  which  they  owed  their  paft 
advantages,  they  began  to  continue  fo  long  in  the 
field,  that  the  Spartans  found  an  opportunity  to 
intercept  their  return.  The  little  band  of  Arifto- 
menes behaved  with  its  ufual  gallantry,  and  long 
defended  itfelf  againft  iar  fuperior  numbers,  headed 
by  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.  The  commander, 
after  receiving  many  wounds,  was  taken  prifoner ; 
and,  with  fifty  of  his  braveft  compatnions,  carried 
in  chains  to  the  Lacedaemonian  capital.  The  re- 
fentment  of  that  republic  againft  thofe  who  had 
infliSed  on  her  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  was  not 
to  be  gratified  by  an  oiyUuary  puniihrnent*  After 
vox..  x#  Q  much 
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C  H  A  F.  much  ddflbeygtion,  the  i»rifoQers  were   throivn, 
^    ^^    ,  aEve,  into  the  Ceada ;  a  profound  cavan,  com- 
ThiowA     monly  employed   as   a   receptacle  for  the  mod 
^^     atrocious  criminais.    All  the  companions  of  Arif- 
tomenes  were  killed  by  the  £m ;  he  alone  wa^  pre- 
ferred   by    an    accident,  which,  though    natural 
enough  in  itfelf,  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fa- 
bulous drcumftances  ^.    The  l^artans,  who  loved 
valour  even  in  an  enemy,  permitted  him,  at  bi^ 
eameft  defire,  to  be  buried  with  his  fhield ;  a  wea- 
pon of  defe4ce  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
_  Grecian  foldiers.    As  he  defcended  into  the  de^ 

derfiii  pre-  cavity^  the  edge  or  bois  of  his  SM^ple  buddef) 
|^T^°  ftriking  againft  the  fides  of  the  pit,  broke  the 
^  force  of  the  fall,  and  faved  his  life*  Two  days  he 
continued  in  this  miferable  dungeon,  amidft  the 
ftench  and  horror  of  dead  bodies,  his  face  covered 
with  his  cloak)  waiting  the  flow  approaches  of  cer* 
tain  death.  The  third  day  (at  d^y-break)  be  heard 
a  noife,  and  looking  up,  perceived  a  fox  devour- 
ing the  mangled  remains  of  his  companions.  He 
allowed  the  animal  to  approach  him,  and  catching 
hold  of  it  with  one  ^and,  while  he  defended  him- 
felf  againft  its  bite  with  the  other,  he  determined 
to  follow  wherever  it  fhould  condud  him.  The 
foi(  drew  towards  a  chink  in  the  rock^  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  cavity,  and  through  which  he 
intended  to  get  out.  Anftomenes  then  gave  liberty 

^  An  eagle»  it  »  (aidy  flew  to  his  relief:  a  fable  coantenanced 
by  tbe  fpread  eagle  cm  his  fliield.  Panfanias  fays,  he  faw  tike 
ihieldf  which  was  preferved  in  the  fubtemmeous  chapjk  of  Tropho- 
aiu6  atLebftdea. 

,  to 
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to  ISA  guide,  whom  he  followed  with  mudi  dif^oti  A  P. 
ficdty,lbrambling  through  the  paflage  which  had  ^F^^,^ 
been  opened  for  his  deliverance.     He  immediately 
took   the   road  of  Eira,  and  was  received  with 
pleafing  aftonifliment  among  his  tranfported  com- 
panions. 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  efcape  were  loon  con-  He  fur- 
veyed  to  Sparta  by  fome  Meflenian  deferters,  whofe  ^j^^i„^ 
information  on  fuch  a  fubjed  was  not  more  ere-  camp, 
dited,  than  if  they  had  brought  intelligence  of  one 
rifen  from  the  dead.  But,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  the  exploits  of  Ariftomenes  convinced  the 
incredulity  of  the  Spartans.  He  was  informed  by 
his  fcouts,  that  the  Corinthians  had  fent  a  power* 
fill  reinforcement  to  the  befiegers  ;  that  diefe  troc^ 
were  ftill  on  tliehr  march,  obferving  no  order  ojf 
difcipline  in  the  day,  and  encamping  during  night 
mthout  guards  or  centinels.  A  general  lefs  iSdvct 
and  le&  enterprifing,  would  not  have  neglected  fo 
iavourable  an  occaiion  of  annoying  the  enemy* 
But  Ariflom^nes  alone  was  capable  of  effecting 
this  purpofe  by  the  means  which  were  now  em- 
ployed. That  no  appearance  of  danger  might 
sdarm  the  negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  fet  out 
unattended''',  waked  their  approach  in  conceal* 
ment,  attacked  their  camp  in  the  dead  of  night, 
marked  his  rout  with  blood,  and  returning  loaded 

^  The^  exploits  o£  Ariftommei  citm  oblige  ixs  to  remember  xht 
ezpreffion  in  Paufaniai.  p.  244. ;  A^rofASim  h  tfya.  ^aa»  avo^»(aa^ 
srXaw  Ti  n  av^pa  ha  cixo;  tiy.  ^  'ttaX,  hfi  did  more  than  feemed 
*  poffibteforaiqr.oiieiiiayf 

,  ,    .      .      *\.  ^  '. 

o  a  with 
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CHAP,  ^vifii  fpoUs  to  £iia»  offered  to  Meflfeoian  Jove  tbcf 
Hecatompboniaj  a  iacrifice  of  an  hundred  vidimSy 
which  be  alone  tvas  entitled  to  perform,  who  with 
his  own  hand  had  killed  an  hundred  of  his  ene- 
mies.    This  was  the  third  time  the  Meffenian  hero 
had  celebrated  the  fame  tremendous  rite. 
Tbz  Lace-      Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  perfeverifig 
anft  tre2-     efforts  of  a  fingle  man  prolonged  the  deftiny  of 
^^2^    Einu     Ariftomenes  might  have  ftill  withflxMxl  the 
into  Ein.    impetuous  ardour  of  the  Spaitans,  but  he  could 
not  withftand  the  unerring  oracles   of   Apollo, 
which  predided  the  fall  of  the  devoted  city.     The 
purpofe  of  the  god^  however,  was  acccnnplUhed, 
not  by  <^en  fwrce,  but  by  the  fecret  treachery  of  a 
LaU:edaemonian  adulterer.       This  Lacedaemonian 
.  was  die  flave  of  Emperamus,  a  Spartan,  who  in 
the  field  yielded  the  pod  of  honour  only  to  the 
^         kings.     The  perfidious  flave  had  efcaped  to  the 
enemy  ixath  his  mailer's  property,  and  had  formed 
an  intrigue  with  a  Meffenian  woman,  whom  he 
viiited  as  often  as  her  hufband  was  called  in  his  turn 
to  guard  the  citadel.     Amidft  the  miferable  joys  of 
their  infamous  commerce,  the  lovers  were  one  night 
diiturbed  by  the  hufband,    who  loudly  claimed 
admittance,   which    however  he  did  xK>t  obtsun 
till  his  wife  had  concealed  the  aidultei'er.     When 
the  woman,  with  the  moft  isifidious  flattery,  inqiur- 
ing  by  what  excels  of  good  fortune  fhe  was  bleffed 
with  her  huA>and'8  unexpe&edxetum,  the  fimple 
Meffenian  related  that  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther  had  driven  the  foldiers  from  their  pofts^  the 
wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  fo  violent  that  it 

was 
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was  fcartely  pdiBMe  for  them  to-  contkiue  any  C H  a  p, 
longer  nncovered  on  the  liigh  grounds ;  nor  could  ^  ^^:^  ^ 
their  defertion  be  attended  with  any  l»d  con* 
fequences  either  to  themfelves  or  to  their  country, 
9s  AriilomeHeai;^as|>revented  by  a  recent  wound 
from  walking  the  1  rounds -as  ufual,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  expedked  that  the  Spartans  fliould  venture 
an  attack  againft  the  citadel  during  the  obfcurity 
and  horror  of  a  tempcA,  The  Lace^moni^n 
Have  overheard  this  recital,  and  thus  obtained  a 
piece  of  intelligence  whicir  he  well  knew  might 
not  only  atone  for  his  paft  crimes,  but  entitle  him 
to  gratitude  from  his  anci^it  mafter.  He  can-- 
tiouily  efcaped  from  his  concealment,  and  fougbjt 
with  the  utmoft  celerity  the  Spartam  c?mp,  Nei^ 
ther  of  the  kings  being  then  prefent,  the  command 
belonged  to  Emperamus,  who  readily  p^dpned  the 
fortunate  treachery  of  a  fervant  that  had  afforded 
him  the  means  of  obtaining  the  higheft'  objeft  of 
his  ambition.  Notwithftanding  the  flipperijiefs  of 
the  fteep  afcent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  direftion  of 
the  flave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and  ob- 
tained poffeffion  of  all  the  principal  ppf|s,  before 
the  Meffenians  became  fenfible  of  their  danger^ 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  ^en^y  had  ObfUnate 
entered  mto  the  city,  Ariftomenes,  accompanied  ^^^^^<^ 
by  the  warlike  prophet  Theocles,  together  with        ^^^ 
their  refpedive  fons  Gorgus  and  Manticl^s,  endea* 
voured  to  animate  the  defpair  of    their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  make. them  defend  to  the  lafl:  exp 
treraity,  the  little  fpot  of  ground  to  .which  they 
could  yet  apply  the  endearing  name  of  country^ 
o  3  Su(;l^ 
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c"^tf  A  R  Suchc  liDivraara-  -  wcm  ihe  tnrMs  mid  ffrntfttSoa-of 
^'  die  night,  (the  dqrkne&y  Ihwider,  ^nd  lemp^ 
being  rehderwl  1131  more-dreadful  bj  tbe  i^-efaice 
of  an  armed  enemy,)  that  U  w%  iiQpf»flible  to 
fmm  the  Meffenian^  into  fuchan  order  of  battle  as 
blight  enable  them  ;to';ad  with  ^Oncert  Or ,  cffeft. 
As  the  morm^  dawaed,  they  Jaw  the  <i^ger 
tnore  diftindly  than  bdfore»  and  the  imj^oiBbiUtj 
df  any  tftfaer  affiftance. than  what  may  bQ  derived 
£'om  defpair.  They  determined^  at  every  lizard, 
to  attack  and  penetrate  the  Spartan  battalioos. 
'Even  the  women  armed  diemfelves  with  tiles,  widi 
^nes,  with  every  weapon  that  prefented  itfelf  to 
their  fury«  They  iaunented  that  the  violeiice  of 
the  wmd  prevented  them  from  mounting  to  die 
roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  they  had  piupofed  to 
throw  down  on  the  aiemy  ;  and  declared  that  thej 
would  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  th^ 
country,  than  dragged  in  captivity  to  Sparta. 
Such  generous  refoludons  ought  to  have  retarded 
the  fate  of  Meffene ;  but  it  feemed  impoffihie  to 
fight  agakift  fuperior  numbers,  aided  by.  the  ele- 
ments, and  by  the  manifeft  partiality  of  the  gods ; 
for  the  thunder  happenmg  on  the  right  of  the  Spar- 
tans, afforded  them  an  aufpidous  omen  of  future 
vi&ory,  and  prefented  to  the  Meflenians  the  fad 
profpe£k  of  impending  calamities. 
•  Thefe  circumftances,  fo  favourable  to  the.  Spar- 
tans, were  improved  by  /the  prudence  of  Hecatus 
the  diviner,  wlio  advifed  that  the  foldiers  who 
compofed  the  laft  ranks,  as  they  could  i\pjt  be 
brought  up  to  the.  attacky  ihould  be  remanded  to 

th« 
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the  camp ;  :aad  after  refreflring-  themfehreaf  whb  C^ltJk,2^ 
ieep  and  novriihrnent^  recalled  ia  due  dine^  to  the  ».^  ^V^ 
affiftance  of  thOT  countrymaii'  Thus,*  withoiit  Sde^ 
priving  themfelves  of  prefent  ftrength,  tHe  Spartaiis 
provided- for  a  future  fupply  of  &£&  troops ;  Triiile 
thS  Meff^ans^  engaged  in  contimsal  aftion.  with 
the  aflailatlts,  w^e  obliged  at  the  fiuene  dmeta  com- 
bat cold,  fleq),  fatigue,  and  hunger.  P>p  three 
days  and  nights  they  ^thftood.tiie  cotubinedfoite 
of  thefe  finally  reiiftleis  eni^mies;  and  t^hen  at 
length  they  began'  to  give  way,  tlie  diviner  Theo4 
cles  threw  himfelf'  into  the  nudft.tif  the  Spartans^ 
crying  out,  ^'  That  they  ivere  not  always  tp  be 
"  viftoriotisi  nor  the  Meflenians  always  to  be  their 
^  flaves.  Such  was  the  will  of  the  gods?  who 
"  comnfanded  him  to  perifh  in  the  wreck  of  a 
"  c»uiitry,  which,  in  a  future  age,  was  deftined  ti> 
«  rife  frotti  its  ruins.** 

•  ft  might  have  been  expefted  that  the  patriotifm  Anftome- 
of  Ariftbmenes  would  have  chofen  the  fame  bo-  ^^^g^ 
nourable  occafion  of  expiring  with  the  freedom  rof  remnant  of 
his  liepublic.     But  the  general  preferred  life  for  ^^^  Meflfe- 
the  fake  of  drfending  the  fmall  remnant  of  a  coin-  wards  Ar- 
muhity,  which,  he  flattered  himfelf,  would  beim-  ^*^- 
mortal,  not  only  frofti  thfe  prediftion  of  Theocles, 
but  from  another  drcumftance  equally  important. 
When  the  dbwnfal  of  Etra  was  foretold  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  the  prudent  chief  had  removed 
to  a  place  of  fecurity  fome  facred  pledges  believed 
to  contain  the  fate  offtteffene.     Thefe  myfterious  i. 
fecuritieg  confifkd  of  thin  plates  of  lead,    rolled 
up  in  the  forw  of  a  volume,  on  which  was  en* 
0  4  graved 
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CHAR  grared  an  account  of  the  hiftory  and  worfldq)  of 
n  -^1  .  the  goddefles  Ceres  and  Proferpine.  Having  con-r 
cealed  in  mount  Ithome  this  invaluable  numument^ 
which  had  been  delivered  down  in  veneration 
from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  Ariftomenes  dieter* 
mmed  never  to  defpair  of  the  fortune,  or  to  for- 
§ake  the  interefts  of  his  country.  Although  he 
perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was  now  become  ne- 
ceflary  to  relinquilh  £ira,  he  did  not«  on  this  ac- 
count, abandon  the  fafety  of  its  remaining  citizesas* 
In  order  to  prdferve  them,  the  only  expedient 
that  could  be  employed,  with  any  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  was  the  founding  a  retreat,  and  the  colleding 
into  one  body  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  were  not  al- 
ready too  far  engaged  with  the  Spartans.  .Having 
accompliihed  this  meafure,  he  placed  the  women 
and  children  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion,  and 
committed  the  command  of  the  rear  to  Gorgus 
and  Manticles.  He  himfelf  conduced  the  van, 
an^  m^fhing  towards  the  enemy  with  his  fpear 
equally  poized,  and  with  welf-regylated  valour, 
Jhewed,  by  his  mien  and  countenance,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  extremity  the  little 
remnant  of  the  MeiTenian  ftate.  Th^  Spartans, 
as  direfied  by  Hecatqs  the  diviner,  opened  their 
ranks,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  pafs  unhurt,  judir 
cioufly  avoiding  to  irritate  their  defpair.  The  Met 
fenians  abandoned  their  city,  and  iq,  moumiul 
]^lence  marched  towards  Arcadia«t 
TBeirkmd  ^s  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were  more 
rtcepdon  bloody  apd  deftruSive  than  thofe  of  modem  times, 
country,  fo  Were  their  ?Jliances  more  generous  and  fincere. 
$        '  When 
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When  the  Arcadians  were  informed  of  the  taldng  CHAP, 
of  Eira,  they  travelled  in  great  numbers  towards  .^1^ 
the  frontiers  of  their  kingdom,  carrying  with  them 
Tiftuals,  clothing,  and  all  things  neceffary  to  the 
relitf  of  the  wretched  fugitives ;  whom  having  met 
at  mount  Lycaea,  they  invited  into  their  cities,  of- 
fered to  divide  with  them  their  lands,  and  to  give 
them  their  daughters  in  marriage  ^\ 

The  gefierous  fympathy  of  the  Arcadians  ani-  Ariftom*- 
mated  Ariitomenes  to  an  exploit,  the  boldnefs  of  ^es^ 
which  little  correfponded  with  the  depreflion  in-  furprife 
cident  to  his  prefent  fortune.     He  had  only  five    ^^^"^ 
hundred  foldiers  whofe  adivity  and  ftrength  were 
(till  equal  to  their  valour;  and  thefe  he  ccmimanded, 
in  the  prefence  of  his  allies,  to  niarch  ftraightway 
to  Sparta.     Three  hundred  Arcadians  defired  to 
fliare  the  glory  of  this  fpirited  enterpfife  j  and  it 
was  hoped,  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  employed  in  plundering  Eira,  this 
foiall  but  valianf  body  of  men  might  make  a  deep 
impreffion  on  a  city  ftripped  of  its  ufual  defence. 
The  arrangements  for  this  purpofe  were  taken  with  Treachery 
the  Arcadian  King  Ariftocrates,  whofe  behaviour  niihment 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trenches  had  occafioned  the  of  Ariito. 
defeat  of  the  Meflenians,  and  whofe  artifice  had  ^^^*' 
fmce   perfuaded  them,    that  his  fhameful   beha*^    ^ 
viour  on  that  day  was  the  effe&  not  of  perfidy, 
but  of  panic  terror.      A  fecond  time  the  treache- 
rous Arcadian  •  betrayed  the  caufe  of  his  country 
and  its  allies.    Having  retarded  the  execution  of 

"  Polylv  Liv. 
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c  H  A  F.  Ariftomenes's  projed,  on  pretence  diat  the-^^jpear- 
^  L  1  ^^  ance  of  the  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he  difpatched 
oiymp.      a  confidential  Have  to  Sparta,  who  difdofed*  the 
a!c!67i.  '^'"^^^   danger   threatening    that    republic   to 
"  Aiiaxander  the  Lacedaemonian  Xmg.     The  Have 
was  intercepted  on  his  return,  carrying  a  letter  fyoia 
that  prince^  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  feithful 
(ervices  of  his  ancient  benefador.     Upon  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  letter,  which  totally  difconcerted  the 
intaided  enterprife  againft  Sparta,  the  Arcadians, 
frantic  with  difappointmait  and  rage,    ftoned  to 
destth  the  perfidious  traitor  who  difgraced  the  name 
of  king.     The  Meflenians  joined  not  in  the  exe« 
cution  of  this  fubftantial  aft  of  juflice.     Watching 
the  countenance  of  Ariftomenes,  whofe  authority 
was  equally  powerful  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
they  obferved,  that  inftead  of  being  agitated  by 
refoitment,  it  was  foftened  into  forrow.     The  hero 
felt  the  deepefl:  melancholy,    on  refleding   that 
the  only  defign  was  now  rendered  abortive,  by 
which  he  could  ever  hope  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  hi£  country.   .  Both  nations   teftified  the  mod 
fignal  deteftation  of  the  chara£ter  of  Ariftocrates. 
The  Arcadians  extinguifhed  Im  name    and  ex- 
tirpated his  whole  race.     The  Meflenians  erefted 
a  column  near  the   temple  of   Lycaean  Apollo 
(fo  named  from  mount  Lycssa,  on  the  coi^es 
of  Arcadia,)    with    an   infcription,   fetting   forth 
his  crime  and'  punifhment,  afiertiag  the   impof- 
fibility  of  concealing    treacherous  bafenefs  from 
the  inveftigation    of  time>    and  the  penetrating 

mind 
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rmd  of  Jove,  and  praying  the  god  t<^  defend  and  OH  A  K 
Mefe  the  land  of  Arcadia  ^\  ,    ^*  ^ 

Thus  endied  the  fecond  Mefleman  war,  in  the  Future 
aatiimn  of  the  year  fix  hundred  and  feventy*one  ^?*J!JV^ 
before  Chrift.  The  fugitive  Meffenians  experi^  feniaiw. 
enced  varbus  fortunes.  The  aged  and  infirin 
were  treated  by  the  Arcadians,  among  whom  they 
continued  to  refide,  with  all  the  cordial  kindnefe 
of  ancient  hofpitality.  The  young  and  enter- 
prifing  took  leave  of  their  benefaftors,  and  under 
the  conduct;  of  Ariftomenes  repaired  to  Cylenc, 
an  harbour  belonging  to  the  Ekans.  Agreeably  ^^rpp- 
to  the  information  whkh  they  had  received,  they  a.  c!  679. 
found  in  that  place  their  countrymen  of  Pyhis  and 
Metho»^,  wkh  whom  they  confulted  about  the 
means  of  acquiring  new  eftabliihments.  It  was 
determined  by  the  advice  of  their  Eleaa  friends, 
not  ta  undertake  any  expedition  for  this  purpofe 
until  the  return  of  fpring,  when  they  ihould  again 
convene  in  full  affembly,  finally  to  conclude  this 
important  deliberation.  Having  met  at  the  ttioB 
appointed,  they  agreed  unanimoufly  to  commit 
their  future  fortunes  to  the  wi£dom  and  paternal 
care  of  Ariftomenes,  who  declared  his  opinion  for 
eftablifhing  a  diftant  colony,  but  declined  the  ho- 
nour of  conducing  it  in  perfon,  and  named  for 
this  office  the  brave  Meflenian  youths,  Gorgus  and 
Mantides.  The  former  of  thefe  inheriting  his  feu 
ther's  hatred  againft  Sparta,  advifed  his  country- 

^*  The  infcription  is  preferved  by  Polybius^  L  iv.  and  by  Paufa^ 
luas,  MeiTen. 

men 
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CHAP,  men  to  take  poffeflion  of  Ae  ifiand  Zacynthtw, 
^*  which,  from  its  fitnation  in  the  loman  fea,  by 
conveniently  for  harafEng  the  maritime  parts  of 
Laconia.  Manticles  propofed  a  diflFerent  opinion^ 
obferving  that  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  though  lefs 
advantageoufly  fituate  for  the  purpofes  of  revenge, 
was  far  better  adapted  to  fupply  the  neceffary  com- 
forts of  life ;  and  that  the  MelTenians,  if  once 
fettled  in  that  large  and  beautifdl  ifland,  would 
fooii  forget  the  calamities  which  Sparta  had  in- 
flifted  on  them.  It  is  uncertain  whether  motives 
of  vengeance  or  utility  would  have  prevailed  with 
the  Meflenians  ;  for,  before  any  refolation  was 
taken  on  this  important  fubjeft,  ai  meffenger  ar- 
rived from  Rhegium,  then  governed  by  Anaxilas,  a 
prince  defcended  from  the  royal  houfe  of  Maffenia, 
who  invited  his  wandering  countrymen  to  a  fafe 
and  honourable  retreat  in  his  dominions.  When, 
agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they  arrived  at  Rhe-* 
gium,  Anaxilas  informed  them,  that  his  fubje&s 
were  contmually  harafled  by  the  piratical  depre- 
dations of  the  Zancleans,  an  Eolian  colony",  who 
pojOfefTed  a  delightful  territory  on  the  oppofite 
coaft.  With  the  affiftance  of  the  Meflenians  it 
would  be  eafy  (he  ohfferved)  to  deftroy  that  neft 
of  pirates ;  a  meafure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium might  be  delivered  from  very  troublefome 
neighbours,  and  the  Meflenians  enabled  to  efta- 
blifli  themfelves  in  the  mofi:  delicious  fituation  of 
the  whole  Sicilian  coafl.    The  propofal  was  re- 

«  Thucydid.  l.vL 
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ceived  with  alacrity;  the  ahnament  failed  for  Si-  CHAP. 
cilyj  the  Zancleans  were  befieged  by  fea  and  ,  ^*  ^ 
land*  When  they  perceived  that  part  of  their 
wall  was  deftroyed,  and  that  they  could  derive  no 
advantage  from  continuing  fix  arms,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Even  from 
thefe  refpeQ:ed  afylums^  the  refentment  of  Anaxilas 
was  ready  to  tear  them ;  but,  he  was  reftrained  by 
the  humanity  of  the  Meffenians,  who  had  learned 
from  their  own  calamities  to  pity  the  miferable. 
The  Zancleans,  thus  delivered  from  the  fword 
and  from  fervitude,  the  ordinary  confequences  of 
unfuccefsful  war,  fwore  eternal  gratitude  to  thdr 
generous  protestors.  The  Meffenians  repaid  this 
friendly  fentiment  with  an  increafe  of  bounty; 
they  allowed  the  Zancleans  either  fo  leave  the 
place,  or  to  remain  in  the  honourable  condition  of 
citizens ;  the  twa  nations  gradually  coalefced  into 
one  community ;  and  Zancle,  in  memory  of  the 
conqueft,  changed  its  name  to  Meffene  ^%  a  name 
which  may  ftill  be  recognized  after  the  revolution 
of  twenty-five  centuries. 

^  Such  b  the  account  of  Paulaniast  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
authors  i?rhom  he  follows.  But  it  mufl  not  be  dlflembled,  that 
HerodoCUSt  fib.  vi.  c.  a$*  Thucydides,  .p*  114.  and  DiodoniSy 
lib.zL  place  Anaxilas>  King  of  Rhegiuniy  much  later  than  th^ 
fecond  Mefteman  war.  It  deferves  to  be  confidered,  that  Paufamas, 
writing  exprefdy  6n  the  fubjec^,  1$  entitled  to  more  credit  than  au» 
thors  who  only  fpeak  of  it  incidentally.  But  when  we  refledl:  th^ 
thefe  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydldes,  there  feems  no  way 
of  folvingthedifficultyy  butbyfuppoiing  two  princes  of  the  name  of 
AnazUast  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  countrymen*  by  a  fpedes  of 
flattery  not  uncommon  in  Greecei  afcribed  the  tranfadtions  of  the  ^ 

former* 

It 


menes. 
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CHAP.      It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Ariftom6ne« 
,    ^'    ,  declined  the  honour  of  condufling  the   colony* 
And  of    ^  His  fubfequent  fortune  is  differently  related  by  an- 
^^^       cient  writers ".     Paufanias,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fuUeft  account  of  the  MeiTenian 
hero,  informs  us,  that   he  failed  to    the  ifle  of 
Rhodes  with  Demagetes,  the  King  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  lalyfus  in  that  ifland,  who  being  ad- 
vifed  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  th^  moft  illuftrious  perfonage  in  Greece,  had 
without  hefitation  preferred  the  daughter  of  Arillo- 
menes.    From   Rhodes    he  failed   to  Ionia,  and 
thence  travelled   to   Sardis,  with  an  intention  of 
prefenting  himfelf  to  Ardys,  Bang  of  the  Lydians, 
probably  to  propofe  fome  enterprize  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  produc- 
His  death    tive  of  benefit  to  Meffenc.     But  upon  ius.arrival  at 
Sardis  he  was  feized  with  a  diftemper  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life.     Other  generals  have  defiladed 
their  country  with  better  fuccefs,  but  none  with 
greater  glory  ;  other  charafters  are  more  fully  de- 
lineated in  ancient  hiftory,  but  none  more  deferving 
of  immortal  fame:  fince^  whatever  is  known  of 
Ariftomenes  tends  to  prove,  that  according  to  the 
principles  of  his  age  and  country,  he  united,  in 
Angular  perfefUon,  the  merits  of  the  citizen  and  of 
the  foldier,  the  powers  of  the  und^flanding  and 
the  virtues  of  the  heart. 

3^  Confer.  Paufan.  MefTen.  &  Plin.  Lxi.  cap.  70.  Vaf.  Maxim* 
likuL  cap.  8. ' 


andcha^ 
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CHAP.     V. 

State  of  the  Peloponnefus  after  the  Conquejl  of  Mef 
fenia. — Of  the  Northern  Republics  of  Greece. — •      .    •.   •: 
Of  the   Grecian   Colonies. — Revolutions    in    Go'     ' 
'vernment. — Military  Tranfa6lions. — Thefirjifa-- 
cred  War.  — Dejirudion  of  the  Crijfean  Republic.  -    • 

— Rejioration  of  the  Pythian  Games. — Defcrip- 
tionjfthe  Gymnajiic  and  Equejirian  Exercifes*-^ 
Hijiory  of  Grecian  Mujic. 

npHE    conqueft    of   Meffenia   rendered    Sparta  chap, 
■*-    the    moft    confiderable    power    in    Greece,       V. 
The  Peloponnefus,  formerly  comprehending  feveni  state  of 
now  contained  only  fix  independent  ftates.     The  Greece 
fubjefts  of  Sparta  alone  occupied  two-fifths  of  the  conqueft  of 
whole  peninfiila.     The  remainder  was  unequally  Meffenia, 
divided  among  the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  Eleans,  ^^^^^^^ 
Arcadians^  and  Archives.     In  a  narrow  extent  of  ponnefus, 
territory,    thefe    fmall    communities   exhibited    a  ^^y^P* 

r    f  •  r  XXVIU.  !• 

Wonderful  variety  of  charafter  and  manners.  The  a,  c.  668. 
central  diftrifl:  of  Arcadia,  confilling  of  one  con- 
tinued clufter  of  moimtains,  was  inhaljited  by  a 
hardy  race  of  herdfmen,  proud  of  their  anceftry, 
and  confident  in  their  own  courage  and  the  ftrength 
of  their  coui^try.  Their  Eolian  extradion,  their 
jeaioufy,  and  their  pride,  made  them  difdain  con- 
neftion  with  the  Dorians,  by  whofe  poffeffions  they 
Were  on  all  fides  furrounded.  Carelefs  of  the  arts . 
of  peace,  they  were  engaged  in  unceafmg  hoftilities 
I  with 


doB 
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CHAP,  with  Am  neighbours,  by  whom  they  were^defpifed 
as  barbarians,  and  whom  they  condemned  as  up- 
ftarts ;  fince,  amidft  all  the  revolutions  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  maintained 
their  origmal  eftablifliments '. 
The  induftrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians  pre- 


Contraft 
between 


theArcA-  ''^'^ted  a  very  difierent  fpeSacle.  Inhabiting  the 
diaM  and  n^ountainous  ifthmus,  which  towering  between 
^^  '  two  feas,  connefts  the  Peloponnefus  with  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  long  formed  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  inland  communication  and  foreign 
commerce  \  Towards  the  fouthem  extremity  of 
the  ifthmus,  and  at  the  foot  of  their  impregnable 
fortrefs  Acro-Corinthus,  they  had  built  a  fidr  and 
fpacious  city,  extending  its  branches  on  either 
fide,  to  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulphs,  whofe 
oppofite  waves  vamly  affailed  their  narrow  but  lofty 
territory  ^  Their  harbours  and  then:  commerce 
gave  them  colonies  and  a  naval  power,^  They  are 
faid  to  have  improved  the  very  inconvenient  fhips, 
or  rather  long-boats,  ufed  in  early  times,  into 
the  more  capacious  form  of  Trireme  *  gal- 
lies. 


*  Pauram  Arcad.  Strabo,  l.vlii.  p.  s8S» 

'  Paufan.  Corinth,  c.  4.  *  Strabo,  l.viii.  p.  ^79. 

*  The  Triremes,  Quadriremes,  Quinqueremes  of  the  ancients 
were  fo  denominated  from  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  tiers  ci  oars 
on  each  fide  the  ve^l ;  which  number  conflituted  what  we  may  call 
the  rate  of  the  ancient  fhips  of  war.  dt  was  long  a  defideratum  in 
the  fcience  of  antiquities  to  determine  the  manner  of  arranging  thefe 
ranks  of  oars,  as  well  as  to  afcertain  the  pofition  of  the  rowers. 
The  bulk  of  conmientators  and  antiquaries  placed  the  iediHa*  or 
ieats,  'in  row8>  immediately  above  eadi  others  upon  the  fides  of  the 
veiieli  which   they  fuppofed  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 

water* 
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lies  K  Tlieir  fea^fight  againft  thdr  febelBous  <  HA  li 
Colony,  Corcyra,-.is  the  firft  naval  engagement  ,  .  V  j> 
fteorded  in  hiftorj  **    It  was  fought  fix  hundred  Poiidad 

and  '^^^'i* 

tiontSii 

.       )     .  .  A.  C.  77^ 
:- — : — f^  ^-tiB  i%^. 

welter.  But  the  leafl  knowledge  of  naval  arcbitedbire  deftrvyt  dot 
fuppofition.  The  rowers^  thus  placed*  muft  have  obftru^ed  each 
^er;  thef  muft  have  occupied  too  large  z  fpace^'  and  rowed  t(ith 
too  unfavourable  an  angle  on  the  flup's  fide;  above  all*  the  lengdl 
and  weight  of  the  oars  re'quired  for  the  upp^  dresf  muft  havf 
rendered  the  woii:ing  of  them  totally  unpnuSUcable,  efpecially  as 
we  know  fnnn  ancient  writers,  that  theie  was  but  due  fnah  fo  Uck 
oar.  Thefe  inconveniences  were  pointed  out  by  many;  buttht 
ingenuity  of  Lieutenant-General  Melvill  explained  how  to  repied/ 
them.  He  conjectured  that  the  wafte  part  of  the  aadent  galliet,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  few  feet  above  the  water's  edge*  rofe  obliquqljri  * 

with  an  angle  of  45  >  or  near  it :  that  upon  the  inner  fides  of  tHa 
w^e  part,  the  feats  of  the  rowers,  each  above  two  feet  in  length*  / 

were  fixed,  horizontally,  in  rows,  with  no  more  fpace  between  each 
feat>  and  thofe  on  all  (ides  of  it,  than  ihould  be  found  neceflary  for 
Che  free  movements  of  men  \vhen  rowing  together.  The  quincunx^ 
or  chequer  order,  would  afford  this  advantage  in  the  higheft  degree 
polRble ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  combination  of  two  obliquities 
the  inconveniences  abovermentioned  totally  di£ippear.  In  Z773 
the  General  caufed  the  fifth  part  of  the  waift  of  a  Qpinqneremis  to  bii 
ereded  in  the  back  yard  of  his  houfe  in  Great  Pulteney-Areet.  Thla. 
model  contained,  with  fufficient  eafe,  in  a  very  fniall  fpace,  thirty 
rowers,  in  five  tiers  of  fix  men  in  each,  lengthways,  making  one* 
fifth  part  of  the  rowers  on  each  fide  of  a  Qi^inqueremis  accordii^ 
tbPolybius,  who  affigns  three  ^hundred  for  the  whole  complement* 
hefides  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men*  This  conftruAian* 
the  advantages  of  which  muft  appear  evident  to  all  who  examine  it* 
fenres  to  explain  many  difiicult  paflages  of  the  Greek  and  Rontair 
writers  concerning  naval  matters.  ^The  general's  difcovery  is  con- 
firmed by  ancient  monuments  On  feveral  pieces  of  fculpture,  par- 
ficularly  at  Rome,  he  found  the  figures  of  war  gallies,  or  parts  of 
them,  "vrith  the  oars  repreiented  as  coming  down  from  oar  holes 
difpofed  cheqnerwife.  In  the  Capo  di  Monte  Palace  at  Naples,  the 
reverie  of  a  large  Medagllone  of  Gordianus  has  the  figure  of  a  Tri« 
femis,  with  three  tires,  each  of  fourteen  or-€fteen  oars,  ifliiing 
cheqnervrifo  from  an  ol^lique  fide.  -  The  c(^e(5tidn  at  Portici  con« 
tains  ancient  paintings  of  feveral  gallies^  one  or  tw»  of  which*  hf 
V0!L«  u  jr  pre* 
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CHAP,  and  fifty  yeais  before  Chriil,  at  wludi  lime  die 
^1  ^  Coriiithiaii^  (as  the  ideas  of  wealth  and  havaj 
are  relative)  were  already  regarded  by  their  neiglb- 
hours  as  a  wealthy  and  luxurions  people.  The  in« 
fluence  of  wealth  to  produce  fervitude  prevailed 
over  that  of  commerce,  which  is  favourable  to 
-  liberty.    Their  government,  after  the  abolidon  of 

monarchy,  was  ufurped  by  a  num^oits  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  ftyled  Bacchiadg ^  This. Oli- 
garchy was  deftroyed  by  Cypfelus,  a  mild  and 
gentle  ruler  \  whofe  family  governed  Corinth  till 
the  year .  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  he&re 
Chrift, 
Gmtnft  The  contrail  between  Arcadia  and  Ck>rinth  was 
^^^  not  more  ftriking  than  that  between  Argolis  and 
gives  ind  Achaia*  The  citizens  of  Argos,  having  expelled 
their  kings,  were  feized  with  an  ambition  to  re- 
duce and  domineer  over  the  inferior  towns  in  the 
province.  The  infolence  of  \he  capital  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  country.  Mycenas,  Tras- 
zend,  Epidaurus,  and  other  places  of  lefs  note^ 
were  often  cohquered,  but  never  thoroughly  fub- 
dued«  Intereft  taught  them  to  unite ;  and  union 
enabled  them  to  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of  Ar^ 

7  Pau(an.  Cormtli.  *  Anfiot  Polit.  Lv.  cxiL 

prefenting  the  ftern  party  fhew  both  the  obliquity  of  the  fidesy  and 

the  rows  of  oars   reaching  to  the  water. llie  fubfiance  of  this 

note  is  abready  publifhed  in  Govempr  Pownall's  Antiquities.  The 
governor,  however,  fpeaks  of  a  gallery  for  the  rowers,  which  I  did 
not  obferve  in  the  General's  model ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  iuch  a 
gallery  could  be  neceflary,  as  the  purpofe  for  whicl^  it  is  fuppofed  to 
jbave  been  intendedi  is  completely  anfwered  by  the  wafie  part  of  the 
vefleL 

-gOS, 
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gos,  by  which  they  were  branded  as  rebellious,'  CHAP, 
and  which  they  reproached  as  tyrannical*.  The  ^' 
fortunate  diftrid  of  Achaia,  having  fuccefsfuUy 
reiifted  the  opprefiion  of  Ogygus,  an  unworthy 
defendant  of  Agamemnon,  eftabliflied  at  a  very 
early  period,  a  democratical  form  of  policy  "• 
Twelve  cities,  each  of  which  retained  its  muni- 
cipal junfdidion,  united  on  a  foot  of  perfeft  equa- 
Kty  and  freedom.  This  equitable  confederacy 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Achaean  laws,  fo  cele- 
brated in  latter  times,  indien  the  caufe  of  Greece, 
fliamefully  abandoned  by  more  powerful  guar- 
dians, was  defended  by  the  feeble  communides  of 
Achaia". 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  explain  the  Betw«fn 
important    inilitudons  of  Iphitus  and    Lycurgus/^^^^ 
The  very  oppbfite  fyftems  adopted  by  thefe  great  ans  and 
legiflators,    refpefkively   fuited    the    weaknefs    of  ^^^*°^ 
Elis  and  the  ifarength  of  Sparta;  and  occafioned 
a  remarkable  contrail  between  the  peaceful  tran- 
quilBty  of  the  ^rmer  republic ",  and  the  warlike 
ambition  of  the  latter,  the  lines  of  whofe  national 
charadirer  grew  more  bold  and  decifive  after  the 
Meffenian  conqueft.     The  piteous  remnant  of  the 
Meffenians,  who  had  defended  their  freedom  with 
the  moft  perfevering  bravery,  was  reduced  to  a 
cruel    and    ignominious    vaflalage.      Confounded 
with  dxe  miferable  mafs  of  Helots,  thofe  wretched 

*  P»i£ui^1«  ^.  c.  xn.    Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  zi.  p.  275. 
'*  Paufan.  Ac]»tc,    Stnibo,l.vm.  p.383,  &feq. 
ilPolybtLiL  1*  ftufim.  Eliac,  at  Strabo,  I.Yi2. 

p  t  vi^ms 
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CHAP,  vi£Hmsof  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were  condemned 
c      '_    .  to  laborious  drudgery,  expofed  to  daily  iiifult,  arid 
Compelled  (ftill  more  intolerable!)  to  tend  thdr 
own  flocks,  and  cultivate  their  own  fields,  for  the 
benefit    of  relentlefs^    tyrants*'.      The    haughty 
temper  of  the  Spartans  became  continually  more 
prefumptuous.     They  totally   difdained  fuch  arts 
and  employments  a^  they  ufually  faw  praSifed  by 
the  imiuftry  of  flaves.     War,  and  hunting  as  the 
image  of  war,  were  the  only  occupations  which  it 
fuited  their  dignity  to  purfue  ;   and  this  conftant 
exercife  in  arms,  direfled  by  tlie  military  code  of 
Lycurgus,^  rendered  them  fuperior  in  the  field  of 
battle,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  ftates  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  but  to  the  braveft  and  mod  renowned 
republics  beyond  the  Corinthian  ifthmus. 
State  of  the      While  the  Grecian  peninfula  was  agitated  by 
«pub^     the  ftubbom  conflid    betweai  the  Spartans  and 
of  Greece.  Meflenians,  the  northern  ftates-  had  been  difturbed 
by  petty  wars,  and  torn   by  domeftic   difcord '*. 
Of  the       The  Greek  fettlements  in  Thrace,  in  Africa,  and 
colonics     Magna  Graecia,  were  yet  too  feeble  to  attradl  the 
regard  of  hiftory.     But,  during  the  period  now 
under    review,   the    Afiatic  colonies,  as  Ihall  be 
explained  in  a  fubfequent  chapter,  far  furpafled 
their   European    brethren    in   ij^Iendor  and  pro« 
fperity. 
PoUticai         Having  abolifhed  the  regaf   ofSce,  the  Athe- 
JT^*^'""      mans,    whofe  political  revolutions  were  followed 
Athens*      with  remarkable  uniformity  by.  neighbouring  ftates, 

>' Paufsuuas  MelTemac;  '4  Thvicydid.  LL 
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fubmitted  the  chief  adminiftrarion  of  their  affiadrs  CHAR 
to  a  magiftrate  intitied  Archon,  or  ruler.    The  ,    ^-  Ji 
authority  of  the  Archon  long  continued  hereditary  :  a.  C.  754. 
it  became  afterwards   decenn^l :     at  length  nine  A-  c.  684*  * 
annual  archons  were  appointed  by  the  .  powerful 
clafs  of  nobility,    confifting   not  only  of  the  de- 
fcendants  of  fuch  foreign  princes  as  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Athens,  but  of  thofe  Athenian   families 
which  time   and  accident  had  raifed  to  opulence 
and  diftinftion.     The  great  body  of  the   people 
gained  nothing  by  thefe  revolutions.     The  equef- 
trian  order,  fo  called  from  their  fighting  on  hbrfe- 
back,  which,  before  the  improvement  of  tadHcs, 
rendered  them  fuperior  to  every  rencounter  with 
the  diforderly  rabble,  enjoyed  all   authority  reli- 
pous,  civil,    and  military '^      The  Athenian  po-  A.C.  594. 
pulace  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  miferable 
Servitude  j  nor  did  they  recover  then*  ancient  and 
hereditary  freedom   until  the   admired  inftitutions 
of  Thefeus  were  reftored  and  ^improved  by  Solon, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  lixth  century  before 
Chriil,  ,  '    . 

The    domeftic    diffenfions    which    prevailed   ifi  Ummport. 
every  flate   beyond  the  ifthmus,   were  only  inter-  anceofthe 

mili't&rv 

rupted  by  foreign  hofUlities.     Interference   of  in-  tnmlac. 
tereft  occafioned  innumerable  contefts  between  the  ^^^  P"^ 
Phocians  and  Thebans,  the  Dorians  and  ThefTa-  firft&aed 
lians,  the  Locrians  and  -^itolians  '^     Their  various  War. 
inroads,  battles,  and   fieges,    which   were   begun  j^^^ 
vitb  paffion,  carried  on  without   prudence,   and  A#c.  699. 

*'  yirifiotf  Fditic  L  XV.  c.  xiii  '^  Ifocrat.  Paiutheiu 
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CHAP,  concluded  without  producing  any  permanent  efiEe^ 
^^,  !    .  have  been  configned  by  ancient  hiftoriaris  to  a  juft 
oblivion.     But  the  firft   Sacred  War  is  recom- 
mended to  our  attention,  both  on  account  of  the 
caufe  from  which  it  arofe,  and  the   confequences 
with  which  it  was  attended.       This  memorable 
enterprize  was  occafioned  by  an  injury  conunitted 
againft  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;    it  was  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  Amphidyonsj    it  ended  in  the 
total  deftruftion  of  the  cities  accufed  of  facrilegious 
outrage ;    and  its  fuccefsful  conclufion  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Pythian  games  and  feftivals  j  which, 
of  all  Grecian  inftitutions,  had  the  moft  dired  as 
well  as  moft  powerful  tendency  to  refine  rudenefs 
and  foften  barbarity. 
Defcrip*         The  territory  of  the  Criffeans,  extending  fouth- 
tion  of  the  ward  from  that  of  Delphi,  comprehended,  in  an  ex- 
^^    ^  tent  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  fifteen 
in  breadth,  three  large  and  flouriihing  cities ;  Crifia, 
the  capital,  which  gave   name  to  the  province? 
Cirrha,  advantageoufly  fituated  for  commerce  on 
the  weftern   fide   of  a  creek   of  the  Corinthian 
Gulph  J  and  Anticirrha,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
fame  creek,  celebrated  for  the  groduftion  of  helle^ 
bore,  as  well  as  for  the  Ikill  with  which  the  nadves 
prepared  that  medicinal  plant,  the  virtues  of  which 
were  fo  much  extolled  and  exaggerated  by  credu^ 
lous  antiquity'*. 
Itt  pgofjpfy»      The  Criffeans  poffeffed  all  the  mems  of  happi- 
^^j^    nefs,  but  knew  hot  how  to  enjoy  them.    Their 

l^  Stnbo  and  Pliay. 

territory, 
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territory,  though   firiall,  was  fertile;    and  as  its  <3  HA  P. 

Value  was  onhanrPf!  Hy'tTiP  mmf  arative  fteriljty  of  ^     ^  j 
the  greateft  part  of  Phocis '%  it  acquired  and'  de- 
ferved  the  epithet  of  Happy*    Their  harbour  bang 
frequented  by  veflels,  not  only  from  Greece,  but 
from  Italy  afid  Sicily,  they  carried  on  an  extehfiye 
fordgn  commerce,  confidering  the  limited  com*     ^ 
munication  between  diftant  countries  in  that  early 
age ;   and  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  at  which 
it  tHras  impoffible  to  arrive  without  paffing  through 
thor  dominions,  brought  them  confiderable   ac- 
ceffions  of  wealth  ^%  as  well  as  of  dignity  and  re^ 
fpefl:.     But  thefe  advantages  inftead  of  fatisfying, 
mcreafed    the   natural    avidity   of   the   Crifleans. 
They  began   to  exafl:  vexatious  and   exhorbitant  Exa^fts 
duties  from  the   merchants  who  came  to  expoft  ^.^°^^"'L 
their  wares  in  the  facred  city,  which,  on  account  of  the  mer- 
the  great  coricburfe  of  profligate  pilgrims  from  ^*^*'^^ 
every  quarter,  foon  became  the  feat,  not  of  devo-  ^ho  re- 
tion  only,  but  of  diflipation,  vanity,  and  licentious  ^^^^^  ^^ 
pleafure.     It  was  in  vain  for  the  merchants  to  ex-  ^f  DeiphL 
claim-  againft  thefe  unexampled   impofitions:  the 
taxes  were  continually  increafed ;  the  evil  admitted 
not  the  expedation  of  either  remedy  or  relief ;  and 
the  ftrangers,  familiarifed  to  it  by  cufl:om,  began 
to  fulxnit  without   murmur ;     perhaps  .  enduring 
the  hardfhip  with  the  greater  patience,  when  they 
perceived  that  they  drew  back  the  tax  in  the  in- 
creafed price  of  their  commodities.     Encouraged 
by  this  acquiefcence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Criffeans 

^  Straboy  p.  z^Zf  &  feq.  ^  Psiufan.  in  Phocic. 

P  4  levied 
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C  B  ▲  e»  levied  a  fevere  impoft  on  the  pflgrims,  wl4(ftcr 
^Z^  ^  CkeAs  or  BaHiaraiis^  who  vifited  the  taaiple  of 
.^f)olIo ;  a  meafiire  diredly  mcoiiiifteiit  with  a  de^ 
oee  of  the  Atnphidyons^  which  dedared  that  all 
men  Ihouki  have  free  acce&  to  the  oracle '%  as  well 
as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  intereft  of  the  Del- 
phians,  who  foon  felt  a  gradual  diminuticm  of  theur 
]»0fits  from  the  holy  fhrine.  It  was  natural  for 
ihofe  who  fuftained  a  lois  either  of  gain  or  of 
authority^  to  remonftrate  againit  the  extortions  of 
the  Cnfleana ;  but  their  remonibances,  inftead  ci 
producing  any  happy  alteration  of  behaviour^  only 
exafperated  men  grown  infolent  through  profperity. 
In  the  time  of  profound  peace)  the  Crifleans,  pro- 
voked by  ufeful  admonitionS)  which  they  proudly 
called  threats,  entered  with  an  artne^  force  the 
territories  of  their  neighbours;  deftroyed  every 
thing  that  oppofed  them  with  fire  and  fword ;  laid 
the  defencelds  cities  under  heavy  contributions, 
and  carried  many  of  the  inhabitants  ^  into  iervi?- 
tude*^»  Delphi  itfelf,  however  much  it  was  re- 
vered in  Greece,  and  refpefted  even  by  the  moft 
diftant  nations,  appeared  to  the  facrilegious  in- 
vaders an  objeft  better  fitted  to  gratify  lull  of 
plunder,  than  to  excite  emotions  of  piety,. 
Neighbourhood  had  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  woods,  temples,  and  grottoes  of  the  prefid- 
ing  divinity;  with  the  manners  and  char^der 
^f  many  of  his  minifters  they  were  probably  too 
well  acq^u^ted  to  hold  them  in  much  reverence } 

^  Strabo>  L  ix.  p.  4f  8f.  f  JEicUn.  in  Cte^pEont* 

and 
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ttd  having.  deTerved  their 'refisntment  by  what  they  C  H  A  F. 
had  ahready  done,  theyrefolrod  to  render  it  imr  ^7^^ 
potent  by  what  :  hey  fliould  next  acci>mplilh. 

The  defign  of  plundering  Ddphi  was  no  fooner  J^^  ^^' 
fonned  than  executed.  The  hnagmations  of  men  ^^'^ 
were  not  prepared  for  fuch  an  ev^qt;  nor  had  flu™  of 
any  meafiires  been  tsdcen  to  prfevdnt  fuch  an  unex«  * 
peded  and  abominable  profanation.  The  enemy 
aeeting  with  no  refinance,  beoime  mafters  of  the 
temple,  and  feized  the  rich  vorive  offering8  accu- 
mulated i)y  the  pious  generofity  of  ages.  Thence 
tliay  pai&d  into  the  facred  wood,  and  rendered 
furious  through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plun- 
dered, and  murdered  the  promifcuous  crowd,  who 
were  employed  in  the  ufual  exercife  of  their  devo- 
tions. The  young  were  infulted  with  a  licentiouf* 
nefs  of  rage,  violating  decency  and  nature.  Even 
a  deputation  of  the  Amphiftyons,  clothed  in  the 
venerable  garb,  and  bearing  the  refpeded  enfigns 
of  their  office,  were  repelled  with  blows  and  con- 
tumely, while  they  vainly  attempted  to  ftop  the 
&tal  progrefs  of  thefe  frantic  and  impious  outrages^ 
committed  againft  every  thing  held  facred  among 
men". 

The  Ampi£lyonic  council,  'to  whom  it  belonged  Meafurea 
to  judge  and  to  punifh  the  atrocious  enormities,  of  ^^^^ 
the  Crifleans,  experienced  in  an  uncommon  dcr  tyonic 
gree,  thofe  inconveniences  to  which  all  numerous  ^^^^ 
affemblies  are  in  fome  meafure  liable.    Their  pro- 
ceedings were  retarded  by  formality,  warped  by 

«*  Pkuian*  la  Fhodc» 

prejudice^ 
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C  H  A  Ft  prejudice,  and  difturbed  by  diflcnfion.    Notwidw 

^   J  ^  ftanding  the  aggtavated  crimes  of  the  Criffeans, 

it  was  not  without  encountering  many  difficulties 

.and  much  oppofition,    that  Solon,   one  of  the 

Athenian  reprefentatives,  roufed  his  aflbciates  to 

.  the  refolution.  of  avenging  the  offended  majefty  of 

religion,  the  violated  laws  of  nature,  and  their  own 

perfona]  injuries*     When  at  length  they  concurred 

in  du8  ufeful  and  pious  defign,  the  meafures  pur- 

foed  cfn  the  prefent  occafion,  as  well  as  in  all  the 

future  wars  undertaken  by  their  authority,  were 

equally  flow  and  indedfive.     The  forces   which 

they  at  firft  brought  into  the  field  were  by  no 

means  equal  to  the  enterprize  for  which  they  were 

defigned.    After  various  reinforcements,  they  at. 

tempted  ineffe&ially,  during   nine  fummers  and 

imters,  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Crifla  and  Cirrha, 

which  finally  fubmitted,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 

war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the  power  of  the  be^ 

iiegers. 

The  prin*       '^^^  events  of  the  preceding  years  ftrongly  paint 

cipd         the  ignorance,  the  fuperftition,  and  the  rude  man^ 

STslid  ^^  ^^  *^  ^™^'  '^^^  Crifleans  had  no  fooner 
War,  plundered,  than  they  abandoned  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  Thither,  by  the  advice  of  Solon,  the 
Amphi&yons  fent  meffengers  to  confult  the  oracle 
concerning  the  proper  means,  as  well  as  the  juft 
irteafure,  of  their  vengeance.  They  were  com- 
manded ihftantly  to  levy  war  on  the  Criffeans ;  to 
perfecute  them  to  the  laft  extremity ;  to  denioliib 
theu:  towns,  to  defolate  their  coimtry,  and  after 
confecrating  it  to  Apollo,  Diana,   Latona,  and 

Minerva, 
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Minerva,  to  prevent  it  from  ever  thencefojrth  bring  .€  H  A  p. 
cultivated  for  the  fervice  of  man  ".  In  obedience  ^^.^*_^^ 
to  this  peremptory  injun&ion  of  the  god,  the  Am- 
phi&yons  retmned  to  their  feveral  republics,  in 
order  to  colled  troops,  and  to  animate  the  exertions 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  common  caufe«  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply  eAgaged  in  db« 
meftic  diffenfions,  to  make  effedual  efforts  for 
the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few  adventurers  repaired 
to  the  holy  ftandard ;  and  the  war,  neither  fup- 
ported  by  vigour  of  execution,  nor  direded  by 
wifdom  of  deliberation,  languifbed  for  feveral  years 
under  differeixt  generals.  At  length  Eurylochus, 
a  Theffalian  prince  of  great  valour  and  adivity, 
was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  the  Amphic« 
tyonic  army  *^  The  new  general  waited  till  the 
time  of  harveft,  to  ravage  the  open  country,  to 
deftroy  the  villages  by  fire  and  fword,  and  to 
defolate  xka^bappy  Criffean  pjain. 

On  feveral  occafions  he  defeated  the  army  of  the  Sic^  of 
Criffeans,  who  made  frequent  and  vigorous  fallies  ^"^ 
in  order  to  defend  their  pofTeiEons.  But  when  he 
attempted  to  make  an  impreilion  on  the  fortified 
ftrength  of  CrifTa,  its  thick  walls,  its  lofty  towers, 
^nd  above  all,  the  adivity  and  courage  of  its  dti* 
zens,  prefented  obftacles  which  it  was  impoilible 
to  furmount.  The  art  of  befiegipg  towns  ^ 
continued  in  a  ftate  of  great  imperfeflion.  The 
battering«rams,  and  other  engines  employed  ia 
tbb  operation  of  war,  were  of  too  rude  a  conftrug* 

•wjEfchm.  aid,. 

*;  jP}i9t«  i»  Solpiir    Strabo, kix*    ^^fywutp  UyU  cxTf 

tioii 
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C  HJL  P.  tion  to  make  fuch  a  breach  in  the  walls  as  mighe 
not  eafily  be  repaired.    It  was  in  vain  that  Eury- 
lochus  attempted  by  blockade  to  reduce  the  place. 
The  enemy  were  fumiflied  with  ?l1I  neceflaries  in 
great  abundance,  from  the  well-frequented  port  of 
Cirrha.      Years   thus  pafled  away,   and  nothing 
decifive  f^ras    effefted.     The    befiegers,    fatigued 
with  labour,  and  uneafy  at  diiappointment,  had 
often  abandoned  their  camp,  and  cantoned  them- 
feives  on  the  borders  of  the  CriiTean  territory^ 
where  they  exped^  more  falutary  fupplies  pf  pro» 
vifions* 
Pcftiience       When  they  again  returned  to  thfjr  duty,  they 
in  the        were  affiled  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  with  a 
^^      peftilential,  or  at  lead  an  epidemic  diforder^  occa- 
ficgen,       lioned  by  the  want  of  wholefome  food,  the  great 
numbers  of  men  cooped  up  during  the  warm  feafon 
within  a  narrow  fpace,  or  by  fome  unknown  malig- 
nity of  the  atmofphere.    A  great  part  of  the  army 
fell  a  prey  to  the  increafing  contagion.     Anxious 
for  the  public  fafety,  the  Amphidyons  had  recourfe 
to  the  wifdom  of  Apollo,  who,  inftead  of  recom- 
mending to  them  the  aid  of  an  able  phyfician,  ex- 
horted them  to  bring  from  the  ifle  of  Cos  the  fawn 
-witb^gold.     Ambafladors  were   immediately  dif- 
patched  to  that  ifland,  in  order  to  unravel  the 
intaning  of   the  gold  thus  wrapped  up  in    its 
cuftomary  veil  of  myftic  obfcjmty.     They  had  no 
remedied    ^^^uer  explained  theur    comnuifion  in  the  Caon 
by  Nebro^  aflembly,  than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros, 
of  Co8»      rijing  up,  declared  the  fenfe  of  the  oracle.    •*  I  am 
*'  the  fawn/'  faid  he,  **  pointed  out  by  Apollo," 
^    ,  3  (far 
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(for  Nebros  in  Greek  fignlfies  a  fawn,)  "  and  my  CHAP. 
"  fon  Chryfos?'  (which  is^the  Greek  word  for  gold)  ^^ 
**  has  carried  oflf  the  prize  of  ftrength,  courage, 
"  and  beauty,  from  all  his  competitors/'  The 
perfon  who  thus  fpoke  was  juftly  celebrated,  on 
account  of  his  anceftor  Efculapius,  of  his  defcend- 
ant  Hippocrates  *%  and  of  his  own  unrivalled  pro- 
ficienqy  in  the  healing  art.  The  knowledge  of 
phyiic  was  become  the  hereditary  honour,  and  al- 
moft  the  appropriate  poffeffion,  of  his  family,  by  • 
which  it  bad  been  cultivated  for  many  ages,  and  to 
which  It  is  fupppfed  even  at  prefent  tp  owe  its  prin- 
cipal improvement  and  perfeftion.  Nebros  obey- 
ed with  alacrity  the  injunftion  of  Apollo,  the  pe- 
cuhar  patron  of  the  fcience  in  which  he  excelled. 
At  his  own  expence  he  equipped  a  veffel  of  fifiy 
oars,  loaded  with  valuable  medicines,  as  well  as 
with  warlike  ftores,  and  accompanied  by  his  fon 
Chryfos,  fet  fail  with  the  Amphiftyonic  ambafla- 
dors,  in  order  to  cure  the  confederates,  and  to^ 
conquer  the  Grifleans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  affiduity,  re-  Sack  of 
ftored  the  decaying  health  of  the  army.  TJieir 
numbers^  however,  were  already  fo  much  dimi- 
nifhed,  that  it  feemed  impoflible  by  open  force  to 
put  a  fuccefsful  end  to  the  war*  On  this  occafion 
the  artful  Coan  employed  a  ftratagem,  that  would 

♦'  We  owe,  almoft  en^ely,  the  hiftory  recorded  m  the  text,  to 
an  oration  of  Thei&hts,  fon  of  Hippocrates,  ^ddrefl^d  to  the  Athe* 
luaas.  It  k  publiihed  among  the  letters  of  his  father.  Vid.  Hip* 
pocrat*  Opera,  ex.  edit.  Faefii,  v.  ii.  p.  1291.  There  are  fome 
learned  difl^tations  on  the  fubje6l  on  the  5th  ind  7th  volumes  of  the 
'  Memo^  of  &e  Academy  of  BeUes  Lettres..  .^     . 

^  have 
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CHAP,  have  appeared  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of 
arms  which  had  long  been  eftablifhed  in  Greece,  if 
it  had  not  feemed  to  be  the  didate  of  a  divine  ad- 
monition. The  horfe  of  Eurylochus  was  obferved 
for  feveral  days  to  roll  on  the  fand,  and  to  ftrike 
his  foot  with  great  violence  againft  a  particular  fpot 
of  ground.  In  digging  under  this  ground,  a  wooden 
pipe  was  difcovered,  which  fupplied  Criffa  with 
water.  The  extraordinary  means  by^  which  this 
difcovery  was  made,  convinced  the  ignorant  cre- 
dulity of  the  Greeks,  that  fome  important  advan- 
tage might  be  derived  from  it ;  and  upon  mature 
deliberation  it  was  concluded,  that  Apollo  had 
thus  fuggefted  a  contrivance  for  deftroying  his  own 
and  their  enemies.  Complying  therefore  witH  the 
heavenly  intimation,  Nebros  poifoned  the  conduit 
of  water ;  and  the  eflfed  of  this  deteftable  artifice 
was  foon  difcemible  in  the  languid  efforts  and  di- 
minifhed  refiftance  of  the  befieged.  The  be- 
iiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operation  with  redoubled  vigour.  Rewards  were 
propofed  for  the  man  who  fliould  firft  mount  the 
walls,  an  honour  obtained  by  the  youthful  ardour 
of  Chryfos.  The  city  was  thus  taken  by  affault ; 
the  fortifications  were  demoliftied,  the  houfes 
burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  ti-eated  with  a  feverity 
proportioned  to  the  atrocious  enormity  of  thdr 
own  crimes,  and  the  exafperated  refentment  of  the 
viftors. 
Confecra-  The  command  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not 
c^r^Jt^  completely  executed  by  the  deftruftion  of  the  Crif- 
plain,  I  fean 
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fean  capital.  Part  of  that  impious  commtiiuty  CHAP. 
ftill  fubfifted  in  the  maritime  town  of  Cirrha,  the  .^^J*;^^ 
reduction  of  which  muft  have  prefented  great  dif- . 
ficulties  to  the  Amphiftyons,  fince  it  was  nece& 
fiuy  for  them  a  third  time  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
oracle.  The  anfwer  delivered  on  this  occaiion  was 
involved  in  twofold  obfcurity.  The  words  of  the 
god,  at  all  times  dark  and  doubtful,  now  feemed 
abfblutely  unintelligible,  fince  he  made  the  taking 
of  Cfrrha,  an  event  which  there  was  every  reafon 
to  expert,  depend  on  a  circumftance  that  ap^ 
peared  at  firft  fight  impoffible.  ^^  You  fhail  net 
**  overturn,"  faid  he,  **  the  lofty  towers  of  Cir- 
"  rha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue^yed  Am- 
^^  phitrite  beat  againft  the  refounding  fhopes  of  the 
"Holy  Land."  How  could  the  fea^be  conveyed  for  * 
feveral  leagues  over  rocks  and  mountains,  fo  tlKkt 
its  waves  might  dafh  againfl  the  craggy  precipices 
ofPamafTus,  which  furroimd  the  facred  groves  of 
Delphi  ?  This  was  an  enigma  which  the  oldefl  and 
moll  experienced  members  of  the  Amphidyonic 
council  acknowledged  themfelves  imable  to  explain. 
The  condition  on  which  fuccefs  was  promifed  them, 
feemed  incapable  of  being  fulfilled;  the-  inhaW- 
tants  of  Cirrha  flattered  themfelves  with  hopes  of 
unalterable  fecurity ;  and  the  wifefl  of  the  Amphic* 
tyons  gave  their  opinion,  that  there  was  good  reafon 
to  abandon  an  enterprife  which  feemed  difagreeable 
to  ApoUo,  by  whofe  advice  the  war  had  been  ori- 
ginally undertaken. 

While  thefe  fentiments  univerfally  prevailed  in  advifed  by 
both  armies,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  alone  ventured  ^^^^ 

to 
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CHAP,  to  propc£e  aa  advice  more  ladvaittageousr  for  tbd 
^\  confederates^  as  well  ^  more  honourable  for  thtf 
holy  (hrine.  His  fuperior  wifdom  taught  Wm  the 
impiety  of  fuppofing  that  the  god  fliould  require  an 
iiiipoifil^Hty  as  the  condition  of  happily  termi* 
nating  a  war,  the  firft  meafures  of  wluch  he  hstd 
himfelf  fuggefled  or  approved.  It  exxreecfed^  itt» 
de^j  human  power  to  remove  the  fea  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Holy  Land;  but  by  extending  tliis 
tipundary,  it  was  poifible  to  make  the  Holy  Land 
communicate  ^ith  the  fea.  This  might  eafily  be 
accomplished)  fince  .it  fufficed  for  that  purpofe  to 
confecrate  the  intermediate .  fpace  with  the  feme 
ceremonies  which  had  formerly  beesn  employed  in 
dedicating  the  Delphian  territory  ^^  . 
and  put  in  The  opinlou  of  Solon,  propofed  with  much 
execution.  f^^^^gY^vitY9  was  honouTed  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  his  aflbciates.  Every  one  now 
wondered  that  he  himfelf  fliould  not  have  hit 
0n  an  expedient  which  feemed.fo  natural  !and  io 
Qbvious,  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
iot  canying  it  into  execution,  and  the  property  of 
tjie.  Cirrhean  plain  was  furrendered  to  the  god 
with  the  moil  pompous  formality;  the  Amphic* 
tyons,  either  not  confidering  that  they  beftowed 
on  Apollo  what,^  as  it  was  not  their  own,  they 
had  not  a  right  to  alienate;  or,  if  this  idea  oc- 
Gurr^«  eafily  perfuading  themfelves  that  the  piety 
of  the  application  would  atone  for,  the  defed  of 
the  title. 

'      '^  Fl^tarcli.  In  Solon.    Plufiuu  m  Fftoc* 

When 
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When  die  fenatort  bad  performed  the  ^canfc  P  HtIP 
cratkm,  the  foWiers  afiailed  the  walk  of  Cirriia  .      Jl  ^ 
tnth  the  intfl-eafixtg  adivity  of  re-animated  hope,  cirrh*    ^ 
That  place,  as  well  as  the  dependent  town  of  An-  ^°'  **^ 
tidMia,  iituate  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  creek,  quinces  of 
foon  fubmitted  to  thew  arms*    The  hnpious  and  ^*  '^• 
derotedi  dttzens  were  either  put  to  the  fword,  or 
dragged  into  captivity.    The  Criffean  community, 
bnottAy  fe  rich  and  flouriihing,   was  for  ever 
txtirpaied^\    Their  lands  were  laid  wafte,  their 
cidttt  demoliAl^,  the  proud  monuments  of  their 
vidoriea  levetted  with  the  ground  ^  and  the  port  of 
Cirrha^  whidt  was  allowed  to  remain  as  a  conve- 
nieiit  harbour  for  Delphi,    fubfifted  as  the  only 
veftige  of  their  ancient  grandeur.    iTie  territory. 
Is  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  divine  will  to 
perpetual  fieriiity,    long  continued  uncultivated ; 
for  the  Ddphians  were  not  obliged  to  labour  the 
grouikl  in  order  to  acquire  the  neceffaries,  the 
accommodations,  and  even  the  higheft  luxuries  of 
We.      The  fuperliition  of  the  age  fumiflied  an 
abundaot  re£9urce  to  fupply  their  wants ;  the  gra- 
naries of  \ApoUo  filled  fpontaneoufly^;  and,  to  ufe 
the  figurative  ftyle  of  an  ancient  author,  the  land, 
unploughed  and  Unfown  by  the  induftry  of  man, 
flourifhed  in  the  richeft  luxuriance  under  the  cul-  ' 
ture  of  the  .god  *'.  ^ 

:  The  fucceisful  event  of  a  war  begun,  carried  7^e  happy 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  refpedabW  fanddon  ^cred  wkc 

celebrated 
^   TRfchin:  m  Ctefiphont.  by  the  Py 

*  ^  EfvcTo  ra^varret  wo ytwfy»\v  Oi».     LucU2f.  FhaUur^iL  thian 
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e  R  A  R  ^^  ^  Aoiphidyoniccouiicil^  was  celdirated  ^th 
all  the  pomp  and  feftivity  cangenial  to  .tfae  Gseciazi 
charider*  According  td  an  andait  and  iacred 
inflatution^  tb^  feveral  rq)«b]ics  were  accuftomed, 
^•0.590.  jjy  public  fliows,  to  commemorate  tkeb  refpedrve 
in&oxks^  When  diffierent  communiriesr  had  em« 
ployed  their  joint  efforts  m.  the  fame  .glorious  en* 
terprife^  the  grateful  triumph  was  exhibited  with  a 
proportional  increafe  of  magnificence  ;  tiutibe  &r^ 
Ornate  exploits  of  gpds  and  heroes^  vAach  had 
extenfiyely..b^iefitted  the  whole  Grecian  name^ 
were  diftznguifiied  by  fuch  peculiar  and-  tranfoend''' 
ent  hcxaours.as  eclif^ed  the  fplendour  of  all' other 
folemnities, .  While  each  rq)ubliG .paid' the  trintte 
of  :prQvincial.feitivals  to  the  memory  oi.ita  partis 
cular  benefaSors^t  the  whole  nation  wer^  concerned 
in  acknowledging  the  bountiful  ^oodnefs  ^.  Jupi- 

^  ter,  the.protcaing  aid  of  Neptune,  tfae-oinening 
f  wifdom  of  Apollo,  and  the  unrivaHed  kbours  of 

Rercules..  Hence,  the  Olympian,. Hlhmian,Py- 
thian,^  and  Nemean  games^  which^  though  alike 
founded  on  the  fame  principb  of  pious,  gratitude, 
were,  from  thdr  ix&  eftabliihment,  dfilingdifted 
by  diffisrent  ceremonies,  and  refpedively  cdnfe^ 
crated  to  feparate.  divinities* 

.The  AmphiQyons  were  principally  indebted  to 
the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apolldfor  thefbrtu-^ 

"^  riate  ifliie  of  a  war  undertaken  by  his  authority  j  it 
therefore  became  them,  while  they  rejoiced  in  the 

.  happy  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  to.  offer  refpedful 
thanks  to  the  god.  Thefc  objed$  might  eafily  be 
conjoined  in  the  pliant  texture  of  ancient  fuper- 

ftition. 
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ftitibtfi  filicfe  the  (Jeleteation  of  the  Pythian  gameii  CHAR 
which  4iad*been  iiitierrupted  by  a  long  traicrof  wars  ^^^_^ 
ahd  catamlties,  would  form  an  entertainment  not 
lefs  agreeable  to  the  fuppofed  difhites  of  piety,  than 
adapr<^  to  the  natural  demands  of  pleafure. 

The  feftifal  re*eftablifli6d  on  this  memorable  oc*  Thisfcfti- 
cafiw  m^  honour  of  Apollo,  is  mentioned  ty  an*  ^,  <iiftw«- 
cieat-biftbriins,  on  account  tf  two  i:^emarkable  UJImdie 
circiftnftsttKes  by  which  it  was  dilHnguifhed; : :  Zni  precedmg 
ftead   of  the   fcanty  rewards   ufuaily  diftribatSd  ^?^^^ 
ana6%  Aegynthaftic  combatants  atibther  prfblicifo-  fUncps. 
lemnities,  the  Amphi£lydns  tieflxiwed  oir  thie.'i^ifibDrs 
the  mofl  preiiic^^  f^oils    of  the  titles  Criffiraiid 
Chrfia.     Theexhibkibrisofpoetiy  and  imifichaij 
hhhetto  been  uhited  in  alttbe  'Grecian  feftivals;  aiii 
the  laurd  crio'^n  had  beenvadjudged  to  thepoetji 
mufician,  •  i;i^ho  enlivened  tiiefitompofidons  ofliis  gtf» 
niuis  by  the  found  of  his  lyre;     The  Atnphidyons 
forthi^  firft  time  fi&i^irated  the  kmdred  arts  ;  j^oi 
pofed  prizes  of  inftinim^ntal  mufic  unaccompanjied 
wiA  poetry,  and  thus  a(ff6rded  ap  opportuj^tfty-^ttf 
candidates  for  feme  to  flifplay  fnperior  merit  in  theif 
refpeftive  departments  of  the  fame  prbfeffioni^         t 

Thefe  ar6  thfe  only  particulars  concerning:  tlf«r  Mftpry  of 
re-eftablifhmei*   of    thie   I^thian    gasnes   whict^  **  ^^*^*^ 
f^med  woi^aiyitheobfervationofCrecian  authca^^'^^ 
who!fe'  works  were  addreffed  to  men  who  knew  by 
expefiince  and  obfetvatidndie  nattif e  and  tenttenc^ 
of  their  domeftic  inftitutkxos.    But  a  more  copidui^ 
explanation  is  required,  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of 
die  modem  reader.    Tlie  facred  games  of  GreepcP 
cannot  be  illuftrat^  by  a  comparifon  with  any 
Q.Z  thmg 
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c  H  A  ».  thing  fitmlar  in  the  prefcnt  age ;  thfey  werte  intlv 
t  _  *_^  mately  conneaed  vrith  the  whole  fyftem  of  ancient 
-.  polity,  whether  civil  or  religiotis ;  they  were  at* 
tended  with  very  extraordioary  effe&r,  both  of  a 
natural  and  moral  kind }  and  on  all  thefe  accounts 
they  merit  particular  attention  in  a  work  which 
prof efies  to  comlnne  with  the  hiftory  of  arts  that  of 
arms,  and  to  contemplate  the  varying  pj&ure  of 
human  manners,  as  well  as  the  tranfient  revoliitbns 
of  war  and  empire. 

In  their  moft  pevfed  form,  the  facred  games 
confiiled  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Stadium  and 
Hippodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertaimnents  of:  mufic  and  poetry.  The  Olym- 
pic Stadium  took  Its  name  from  the  meafure  of 
length  moft  ^mmonly  employed  by  the  Greeksi 
confiftihg  of  the  ^h$h  part  of  a  Gdredan  mile,  or 
fix  hundred  and  diirtyEfigliflifi^et.  TheStadiumir 
fijll  remaining  at  Athens,  has  been  acxrurately 
meafured  by  oim*  travellers,  and  is  an  hundred 
and^  twenty^five  gpedmetrfeal  paces  in  lei^th,  and 
twenty-feven  in  breadth:  it  forms  a  Ipngauid  lofty 
terrace  on  therbaaks:  of  .t|^e  Ilyflus,  and  its  iides 
:  were  anciently.  bwU  of  while  niar|)Ie«^  Iliac  of 
y  *  (Mympia  was.  probab^T  of  the  fai^ie  dipieniioilsy 

^  but^iar  lefs  magnifieeikt,  being  entifely.con^ofed  of 
eas'tb.  The  one  extremity  coAtained  an  t^evated 
thronb,  a^fnzppri^ted  fc»*  the  judges  of  the  games, 
aiadia  marMe:  altar,  on  which  the  prieftefs  of  Ceres, 
and  : Mother  privileged,  vh'gins,  fat  to  behold 
a.  folemnity  from  wbiab.  the  reft  of  their  fex 
were  rigorouily  excluded*     At  the  oth'^^r  extremity 

I  ,   .  was 
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miB  the  tond)  of  Endyiwon,  Ae  favourite  of  chafte  e  H  A  P» 
Dnmiau  Tie  Stadium  was  divided  by  piUais^  into  ^_J^ 
two  courfes.  The  £ve  gymnaftic  exerciies,  fo 
much  celebcated  by  all  the  writers  pf  antiquity, 
and  fo  accurately  ^efcribed  by  Homer,  Pindar^ 
Sophocles,  and  Paufanias,  b^ao  with  ^e  foot 
race,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  moft 
mdeat^  and  which  always  retained  the  prerogative 
of  diftinguifliing  the  Olympiads  by  the  name  of 
the  vifliorious  racer.  The  exercife  at  firft  con- 
fided in  running  naked  from  the  one  end  of  the 
Stadium  to  the  other^  The  courfe  was  afterwards 
doubled^  and  at  length  the  competitors  were  rer 
quired  to  pais  die  goal  duree,  fix^  and  even  twelve 
times,  bdbre  they  could  be  entitled  to  the  prize. 
lAotives  of  udli^  introduced  the  race  of  me^L 
loaded  wim  heavy  armour,  whiqh  rendered  this 
exercife  a  conteft  of  ftrength.  as  well  as  of  fwiftr 
nefe.  2.  The  fecond  trial  of  agility  popfifted  m 
leaping,  die  competitors  .endeavouring  to  furpaft 
each  other  in  the  length,  without  regard' to  the 
height  of  their  leap*  They  carried  in  tli^if  hand^ 
weights  of  leady  through  the  perfpratjoi^s.  of  which 
thar  fingers  ps^ed  a$  through  the  handje  of  a 
/hidd,  and  by  diefe  they  poized,  and  impelled 
forwards,  dieir  bodies.^  The  perfe&ion  attained 
b  this  exercife  muft  have  far  e:^ceede4  the  expe* 
rrence  of  modem  times,  if  we  ca|[i.be}iey^  tha,t 
fhaulM  of  Crotona**  leaped  fifty-tvro  feet^  3.  Th? 
•wt^ftUng  of  the  ancients  reqi)ired  e(|t;al  i^f epgt^ 

9  3  ^^ 
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fi  H  A  F.  and  agility^    It  was  chiefly  rraiarkablfe.on.  ad<?ount 
^*       of  th*  oil  and  fand  with  which  .they  rubbed  tb^r 
bodies,  in  order  to  fupple  their  joints,  to  prevent 
exceflive  perfpiration,  and  to  elude  the  grafp  of 
thdr  antagonifts*  .The  wrdllers  were  .matched  by 
lot,  and  the  piize  was  adjudged  t^  him  who  had 
thrice  thrown  his-adverfary  on  the  ground.     4-  The 
two  following  exerciles  tried  chiefly  the  flrengthof 
the  arms.    The  firfl  confifted  in  throwing  a  huge 
mafs  of  polifiied  iron,  brafs,  or  ftone,  of  a  circular 
form  refembling  a  ihield,  but  without  handle  or 
*liong.     It  was  called  the  diflc^  and  thrown  under 
the  hand  as  the  quoit?  is  ih  l&igland.     The  objefk  of 
the  '-competitors  was.  to  'furpaf;?  each  other  in  the 
length'  of  the  caft.     Akin'  to-  t^s  was  the  art  of 
darting 'the  javelin,  which,  as  that  weapon-  was  di- 
t^e'^ed  at  a  mark,  required  ftcadinefs  of  eye  as  well 
:is  dexterity  of  hand.  ■  5,  The  laft  ofihe  gynmaftic 
texercifes,  both'  ijit  order  and  .in  teftefetn,  was/diat 
bf  boxiAgr    It  -was  foraetimes'  perforiaed  by  the 
iiaked  fift,   and*  fometimes   *with;  the  iformidable 
Hcaeftus,  compoTed  of  raw  hides,  lined fwJth .metal. 
Before  th^  victory  could  be  deci4ed,  it  was  ne- 
^eflary,  from  the  mature.  x)f  that :  e^ceixife,  :^at  one 
of  thfe  combatants  ihould  ackno^rledge  liis.  defeaiT; 
«  condition  which,  feemed  fo  .inconfiftcnt  with-^he 
cbftinacy  of  Oredan  Valour,  that  few  venAiifed  to 
^contend  in  this  'dangerous  amufementi*    The :  fews 
of  *Sparta^  afefelutely  prohibited  h€!r. -citbccns  from 
:ihrer-#i]^AgK^  ifr-iti-'tecaufe  a  Spartaa  was -tttlgJit 
to  difdain  faving  hig  Jif(5  by  yielding  to  an  oppo- 
nent.   Another  reafon,^nO;lefs  remarkable,  tended 

3  ffili 
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fides  ftroBgth  apd^agility^  theiuccefs  of.thfe  boxor,  ^_i^V^ 
it  was  thought)n4epended  on  a  >cert^  ponderous 
flefhinefs  of  arm,  which  unfitted  hitoto  eAgagein 
any  other  conteft.  JThe  rqgimen  rlsq^red  for  keel>? 
bg  up  his  <x)rputency,  fo  neceffary:  for  the  defenyce 
of  his  bonqs  agginft  the  weight  of  blows,  was  alto-* , 
gether  incpropatible  wifh  the  life  of  a  faldier ;  a  life 
of  hardlhi^  and  inequality,  and , continually  expofed 
to  the  want  of  reft^  of  pfovifions,  and  of  fleep. 

Thefe  were  the  -five  gymnaftic  exercifes  ia 
which  the.  Grecian  youth  was  trained  with  fo 
much  care,    and   to  which  th^y  applied  with  fo  i 

much  emulation.  But  befides  thefe  £imple  fports^ 
ther^  w,eretwo  others  formed  of  their  various  com-* 
bination  j  the  Pancratium^  which  confided  of 
wreftling  and  boxing  ;  and  the  Pentathlon,  ia 
which  all  the  five  w^re  lanited  ;  and  to  extel  in 
{uch  complicated  exercifes  required  an  education  , 
and  way  of  living  not  neceffary  to  be  oMerved  by 
thofe  who  contended  in  the  fimple  feats  of  ftrength 
and  agility,  and  which  was  fcarcely  compatible 
with,  the  ftudy  of  any  other  than  the  athletic  pro- 
feffion* 

The  Hippodrome,   or  ground  allotted  for  the  The  Hip- 
horfe  races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium^^i  ^d^E^efr 
and  fufficiently  fp.acious  to  allow  forty  chariots  to  trianex- 
drive  abreaft^^.     The  chariot  race  was  inftituted  ^''^'^^** 
at  Dlyrapia  about  ^n.  hundred  years  aftar  the  re- 
gular celebration  of  the  games,  and  that  of  riding 

*^  H«fycliiue.  -  ^""^Pawfeii.  l.vi.  p.^8«>  &  390. 

1  fi  4        -    ,  horfes 
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CHAP.  horier>#enty  jtam  later.  Thefe  warlike  QMt9 
fcAVmed  the  fame  progrefii  with  die  mXt^art, 
of  which  thejr  were  the  image,  and  in  which  the 
ufeof  chariots  long  preceded  that  of  cavahy .  The 
cars  of  the  Greeks,  as  evidently  appeiarsfrcxa  their 
medals,  were  low,  open  behind,  fumifhed  wkh 
only  two  wheels,  and  unprovided  with  any  fisat  for 
the  drivers,  who  ftood  with  much  difficulty  in  the 
body  of  their  vehicles,  while  they  commtfided  four 
horfes,  which  were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one 
line.  Notwithftanding  this  inconvenient  p^fture, 
they  p^ormed  fix  and  fometimes  twelve  rounds  of 
the  Hippockome,  amounting  to  fix  Grecian  miles, 
of  aght  hundred  paces  ^ch>  of  which  an  EngEflt 
mile  contains  one  thouiand  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  Grecian  heroes  excelled,  during  the  heroic 
ages,  in  this  dangerous  exercife ;  but  in  later  ^e$ 
the  (Twners  of  the  horfes  were  allowed  to  employ  a 
charioteer,  which  enlarged  the  fphere  of  candidates 
for  the  Olympic  prize,  by  admitting  many  fore%a 
princes,  as  well  as  the  wealthy  ladies  of  Macedon 
and  Laconia,  who  could  not  appear  in  peribn  at 
this  important  fokmnity.  Though  riding  horfes 
were  not  fo  early  employed  as  chariots,  either  at 
the  games,  or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot  believe,  with 
a  fanciful  writer^',  that  this  circumitance  ihould 
have  been  occafiohed  by  the  timidity  of  tl^  Greejjj^s 
to  mount  on  horfebads: ;  •  for  we  learn  from  Ho- 
mer, that,  even  in  the  moil  wdent  times,  they 
were  acquamted  with  all   the  feats  of  dexterity 

y  TIm  Cbevalier  Fo!aH. 
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pradifed  by  our  moft  accompfiihed'  jockies^j  ffHAP. 
But  befbre  the  Perfian  war,  the  poverty  of  the  ^  -^-,^ 
Orjeek&  prevented  them  from  importing  foreign 
horfes,  and  tl^  domeftic  breed  was  natunlly  of 
an  mf<^rk>r  kind  to  thofe  of  Alia  and  Africa.  The 
Spartahs^^ firft  employed  them  in. battle  during  their 
wars  widi  the  Meflenians.  In  the  Perfian  expe« 
didod,  iXerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Perfian, 
againft  the  Th^alian  horfes,  and  the  former 
carried  6ff  the  palm  in  every  conteft.  For  a  con* 
fiderabie  dme  after  the  fliameAil  retreat  of  that 
haughty  monarch,  the  Athenbns,  who  then  formed 
the  moft  powerful  coq^munity  of  Greece,  had  si 
fquadron  of  only  three  hundred  hori*emen :  and  It 
was  not  till  that  amhidous  republic  had  begun  to 
extend  her  dominion  over  the  inferior  flates,  that 
ihe  feriouily  applied  to  the  improvement  of  hei* 
cavalry* 

While  the  Gred^s  thus  acquired  the  accom-  The  mufi. 
plifhments  of  the  bqdy,  and  difplayed  at  Olym-  ^^^. 
pia  thdr  ikill  in  horfemanfhip,  and  thdr  vigour 
in  the  gymnafUc  exercifes,  the  more  refined  en*^ 
tertainments  of  the  fancy  were  not  negleded;  and 
the  agreeable  produdions  of  mufic  and  poetry 
added  luftre  and  eloquence  to  every  Grecian  fo^ 
lemnity.  It  k  well  obferved  by  the  only  ancieot 
writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  hiflorkal 
^count  qf  Grecian  mufic,  that  the  arts  of  peace, 
as  they  are  more  agreeable  and  more  ufeful  than 
thofe  of  w^r,  demand,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  the 

regard. 
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CHAP,  regard  of  die  hiftDziam.  If  diis  had  been^  die  ge> 
^r^  neral  opinion  of  authors,  Ae  fhidy  of  their  -^works 
would  be  equally  entertaining  and  inftrudive.  The 
writer  of  hiftory  would  e^lain  the  various  <£fco* 
veries  which  happily  tend  to  improve  and  to  em* 
beUiflied  focial  hfe ;  by  introdadng  fcenes  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure,  he  would  direrfify  the  eternal  theme 
of  human  mifery ;  and  while  he  expatiated  on  die 
Climes  and  calamities  of  men,  he  would  not  neg^ 
led:  to  point  out  the  means  beft  ads^ted  to  pre* 
vent  the  perpetration  of  the  one,  and  to  footh  the 
fuffering  of  the  other.  But  the<]rreek  hiilorians 
have  not  attempted  -to  afford  us  thb  importsmt  in* 
formation ;  they  enlarge  copioufly  on  fiich  topics 
as  are  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  their  countrymen ;  an4 
they  prefervc  the  moft  mcMtifying  (ilence  con* 
ccmmg  thofe  fubje£bs  which  defervedly  excite  the 
curiofity  of  later  ages.  Of  all  the  arts  cultivated 
by  the  ingenuky  of  their  contemporaries,  mufic 
was  the  mod  conneded  withrdigion,  government^ 
and  manners  ^  and  the  effeds  afcribed  to  Gredan 
mufic  are  numb^ed  among  the  moft  fingular  as 
well  as  the  moft  authentic  of  all  recorded  events  ^^; 
yet  as  to  the  nature,  the  origin^  the  progreff,  the 
perfedion,  in  one  word,  the  hiftory  of  this  art^ 
me  can  know  little  more  than  what  we  learn  h6m 


^3  The  contintial  complaints  of  Plato  and  Ariibtle  |irove  tliat  the 
inufic  oftheii:  age  ha4  greatly,  degenerated- iWym^l^  ancient  digni^. 
It  afterwards  continued,  like  all  the  other^arts^r  gradually  to  decline; 
yet,  in  the-  ftcond  century  befoife  Chrift,  ■  tfier  grave,  judicious^  and 
well4nfoiined  Polybius  afcribes  the  moft  extraordinary  effe^s  to  the 
Grecian  mufic.    Polybius^  Liy.  c*zx.  &  leij. 

the 
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the  rtwftc^  tjteatife  of  Plutarch,  a  work  extremely  G  HA.R 


ftK^rgnd.-irt^fea,   obiiiure  throughout,  and  ia       ^* 


aiaQy , parte  ujiiatelligible  f\ 

Without  much  hiftorical  mforraation,  however,  Whyia- 
we  msiy". venture,  to  explain  the  introdudion  of  ^^^!^|,^ 
mufical  entertainoioits .  at   the   four  public  folem-  Uc  games, 
nities.     Thefe  grand  fpedacles  were  deftined  to 
exhibit  an  eqibelliihed  reprefentation  of  the  ordi- 
nary  tranfa£tioQs  of  real  life>  and  while  the  gym* 
naftic.  and  cqueftrian   exercifes   reprefented-   the 
image  of  war,  --the  moft  ferious  occupation  of  the 
Greeks,   mufic  recalled  the  memory  of  religion 
and  love,  their  moft  agreeable  amufements.     B,e-  Extent  of 
fides  this,  as  mufic  in  thofe.  early  times  was  clofely  ^^"^^^ 
connefted  with  poetry  ^^,  and  as  the  ufe  of  compo- 
fxtion  in  profe  was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the 
time  :of  Pherecydes.of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Mi-* 
letus,.  whoflourifhed  only  five  hundred  and  forty-? 
four  yeai«.  before  Chrift  ^*,  the  name  of  mufic  na- 
turally comprehended  all  the  learning  of  the  age ; 
and  to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  mufical  contefts, 
was  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being  declared  fu* 
perior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  in  mental  abilities 
and  endowments. 


'  '*  M.  iurette,  a  French  phyfician,  har  tranflated  this  trcatife,  in 
the  tenth  volume  .of.  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  £cc.  He  finds 
fewq-  difiicuhies  in  it,  than  prcfent  themfelves  to  men  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  and  pradUce  of  this  elegant  art.  See  Bumey 
onMufic,  voLi.  p.36; 

^^  The  fame  word  fignified  a  fong  And  a  poem,  a  mufician  and  a 
poet;  vSai,  flfo-^AaTa ;  cuj^oiy  uitxoi,  aoiSoi*     Hefych. 

^'StraWl.*-      •     ■  •*•  *        "''   •" 

'^''  .         :  Thefe 
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CHAP*  Thefe  abilities  and  endowments  were  aaci^y 
.  -  -._f  regarded  in  proportion  to  their  itfifity.  Before 
Pmpoitt  the  practice  of  writing  was  introduced,  tbe  hiftinry 
^^J*^*^  of  paft  events  could  be  preferred  only  by  tndi- 
p]ie4.  tion;  and  tradition  was  rendered  more  fore  and 
permanent  by  being  committed  to  the  iafe  pro- 
teOkm  of  harmoiiious  nmnbers^^  The  cuftomary 
offices  of  religion  were  celebrated  in  poedcal  com^ 
pofition,  and  the  various  hymns  ^ppraptiaied  to 
the  worflup  of  particular  divinities,  were  xetaned 
by  the  faithful  memory  of  their  refpedive  votaries. 
The  tuneful  tribe,  who  were  thus  employed  to 
extol  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
heroes,  and  to  record  and  perpetuate  the  accumu- 
lated wifdom  of  antiquity, .  condefcended  aUb  to 
regulate  the  duties,  and  to  improve  the  pieafures 
of  private  life.  The  fame  bards  who  taught  die 
men  to  be  brave,  exhorted  the  women  to  be 
chafte  '•.  Pbetry,  together  with  the  fifter  arts  of 
mufic  and  dancing,  are  elegandy  called  by  Ho- 
mer  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  feaft;  The  poet* 
mufician  quelled  feditions  in  ftates'%  and  mainr 
tained  the  domeftic  quiet  of  families  ;  while  he 
publifhed  laws  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence  over 
the  whole  community,  he  difdained  not  to  animate 
^he  humble  but  necefiary  labo^rs  of  the  mechanic ; 
every  profeifion  in  foctety,  even  the  .meaneft  and 

Strabos  Li. 

...  ,     ;  •■  I 

^  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Homer's  Demodiinis* 
^^  ^  what  is  iaid  above  of  Tyrtaeus,  p.  i88* 

moft 
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theft  Volgw,  was'  encoiiraged  and  adomed  by  its  ^  H  A  P 
particular  ftmg  ^  j  '  and  the  moft  ordinary  tranf-       ^' 
adions  of  common  li£s^  however  trivial  and  low 
and  uninterefting  in  themfelvea,  were  heightened 
and  ennobled  by  the  combined  charms  of  mufic 
and  poetry. ' 

The  degree  of  perfeQion  in  which  thefe  arts  are 
found -in  any  country,  depends  on  the  language 
and  duuafter  erf  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
cultivated.  .Of. this  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
hiftory  of  ancient^  as.  well  as  in  that  of  modem 
natk>ii&  TbemehndhoLy,  fl^m^',  atrocious,  and 
unrdeBtiixg  temper,  of  the  Egyptians  (the  fuppofed 
inflxufltors.  of  Greece),  jiiiqnalified  that  natioii 
dther  for  improving  or  for  tehihing  the  beaudes  of 
hazmeny^  The :  harih  difimance  of  the.  eaftem 
languages,  their  deficiency  in  vowels,  and  the  in« 
fiexiUe  ^thicknefs  tif  their  .founds,  rendered  them 
bm:  little.tfu&eptible  of  mufieal  compofition.    The 

^  See  .^eMsttt  "paffiaii  and  the  diicourfes  on  the  Greek,  foogsk 
in  the  3d  volume  of  the  excellent  fele<5lioa  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy'.  *    '  s. .     . 

-  '*'-  'Thtf-tiatur^'of^ikcf  g(yvemment  furniihes  anoliier  reafon  for  i^ 
imperfedtioQ  >)£  Egyp^aa  mulic.  Homer  charaiSlonfts  Egypt  by 
the  epithet  vik^;  bitter,  to  denote  the  rigid  feveritjr  of  the  laws. 
Among  that'  gnve  an<l  formal  people,  the  hours  of  amufement,  as 
well  as  of  bufineft,  were  pneiciibed  by  law.  There  vns  a  particu-* 
lar  time  of  the  day,  not  only  for  attending  the  courts  of  juftice,  but 
for  walking,  bathing,  and  even  &r  performing  the  duties  of  matri- 
mony. Diodor.  Sicutus.  Poetry,  mullc,  fculpture,  and  all  other 
ats,  were  regulated  by  cxprefs  ftatute;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plato,,  continued  invariable  for  many  thou&nd  yedrs.  Plato  de  Le- 
gibus.  The  auiterity  and  refbaints  of  dafpotifm  ai«  incoxiiiflent 
tddi  that  €owmg  ireedom  of  genius  neceflkry  to  the  perfei5tion  of 
poetry. 

mufic 
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CHAP,  mufic  of  the  Egypdans  and  Orientals  therefore  de* 
pended  rather  on  the  quandty  than  thie  quality  of 
found;  and  the  principal  objeft  of  their  art  was 
rather  to  roufe  the  attention  by  noife,  than  to  chiirm 
the  foul  by  melody.  • 
Its  origin.  The  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  were 
of  a  different  and  a  fer  fuperior  kind  to  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  nations*  Hence  may  be  deduced 
the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence  of  theirimuiic, 
which,  though  injudicioufly  ^  afcribed  to  the  in- 
vention of  Thracians,  Myfians,  and  other  barba- 
nxss  ftrangers,  muft  have  been  the  natural  pro* 
duftipn  of  Grecian  genius^  fince  thet  thrise  moft 
ancient  modes  of  mufic  were  the  Ddrian,  Ionian^ 
and  Eoii»n,  correfponding  •  with  the  thrtee  grfeat 
divisions  of  the  Hdlenk  ^race,  and  the  three  prin« 
cipal  diftindions  oJthe  Hellenic  tongua *?.  ,;; 
Se^^^erfec-  The.  perfection  of  language  as  well  as  al  jdau&Cy 
tion  of  the  depends  on  the  melody^of  its  founds  jutheir  hiea- 
Grecian  f^J.g  qj-  rhythm  ;  their  variety ;  and  their  fuitable- 
andmufic.  nefe'to  the  fubjefk  which  they  are^  meant  to  deicribe 
or  to  exprefs.  The  circumftances  of  the  Greeks 
iq  the  earlieft  periods  of  thw  fociejy  "^  rendered 
them  peculiarly  attentive  to  all  thefe  objeQs.  .  They 
lived  continually  in  crouds;  all  matters  of  confe- 
quence  were  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  aflembly ; 

-*'  While  detradlion  referred  the  difeovery  of  mufic  tq  grangers, 
vanity  referred  it  19  tie,^Qds  ;  and  botK  fc'counta  ferve  tp  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  ihe'art..    PJut,  d?  Muftc.,  r,  - ,     . 

•*i  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  £his  imooi^ant  drcunailance^to  Hera* 
elides  of  Pontusj  thp  contenijprar^  and  icjiolar  of  Plato.  His  words 
are  cited  by  Athenseui,  1.  xiy. '   '  '^  •  .         .  • 

*^  Sftpjhove,  chap,iL 

and. 
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and,  aett  to  the  force  of  his  arm,  every  warrior  c  H  A  p. 
felt  himfelf  indebted  to  the  perfuafive  accents  of  his  ^• 
tongue*^  The  perpetual  neceffity  of  employing  the 
power  of  eloquence  during  the  mfancy  of  theip 
political  ftate,  made  them  retain  the  original  tones 
and  cadences  by  which  men,  as  yet  unpradifed  in 
the  ufe  of  arbitrary  figns,  had  made  known  their 
affe&ions  and  their  wants.  Thefe  tones  andt:a- 
dencies,  imitating  the  language  of  action  (the  firSt 
and  moft  natural  language  of  favages),  poflefied 
a  degree  of  energy  and  of  warmth  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  o£  articulate 
founds '*^  By  uniting  them  to  thefe  founds^  the, 
Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a  natural,,  to  an  ar- 
bitrary fign,  Mufic  and  aftion  were  incorporated 
in  the  fobftance  of  their  fpeech ;  and  the  deforip^ 
tive  power  of  words  was  extended  to  all  thofe  ob«^ 
jeGts  which  can  be  charaSierifed  by  foxmd  and  md« 
don,  or  which  the  various  modifications  of  thefe 
qualities  can  fugged  to  the  mind  of  man.  ^ 

A  language  thus  founded  on  the  broad  bafis  of 
nature,  contained  within  itfelf  the  fruitful  feeds  of 
the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  materials  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  grand  in  literary  compofition  *%     ft 

. is 


^  See  an  excellent  difcourfe  of  the  Abbe  Arnaut.  oi)  the  Greek 
accents^  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Cholx  de  Memoirs. 

^  Thefe  words  very  adequately  expreft  the  rivq  and  the  xaXo? 
of  Dionyfiu8>  de  Stru^.  Orat.  The  ingenious  and  philofophical 
critic  ranges  under  two  heads>  the  qualities  of  ftyle  fitted  to  pleafe 
the  ear  and  the  imagination.  Thefe  are  tht/weet  and  the  fain  Un- 
der thefirft  are  contained  fhioothnefsy  beauty>  grace>  perfuailon,  &:Ci 
Under  the  fecond^  dignityi  weighty  znagnificence,  and  force.     The 

two 
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C  H  A  p.  k  a  fabjed  of  equal  curiofity  and  importaxicey  to 
^  ^V  ,  examine  how  thdfe'  materials  were  wrought  up, 
and  how  thefe  feeds  were  unfolded.  In  attempt- 
ing, with  much  difEdence,  to  give  fome  account 
of  this  delicate  and  refined  operation^  we  fhail  ob- 
ferve  the  divifion  above-mentioned,  and  confider 
die  melody^  meafure^  variety^  and  exprijftan  of 
the  Grecian  poetry  and  muiic ;  arts  once  deemed 
fointimatdiy  conne^ed,  that  their  disjunction  at 
the  Pythian  games,  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  notice,  was  erapJKtdcaliy  ccmipared  by  an- 
cient writers  to  the  feparation  of  the  foul  and 
body« 
Mdodyof  Xh^  pleafure  arifing  from  the  agreeable  fuc-* 
Jangwag«*  ceflion  of  fouuds  depends  either  on  the  coipbina^ 
ti<Mi  of  lefl^ers^  or  on  that  of  mufical  tones "%  The 
attentbn  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  the  former,  is 
evident  from  the  whole  ftrudure  of  thdr  language* 
Wherever  propriety  permits  *%  they  always  employ 
full,  open,  and  magnificent  "^  founds  ;  innumerable 
rules  of  flexion  and  derivation  are  founded  merely 
on  the  pleafure  of  the  ear ;  and  the  great  principle 
of  the  fine  arts,  to  move  and  affeft,  without  fa- 
tiguing the.fenfes,    cannot    be    better  illuftrated 


two  kinds  of  ftyle  have  a  fimilar  relation  to  each  other,  which  the 

pteafures.&^the  tafte>  expreHed  by  the  word  n^v^^  h^ve  to  diofe  of  the 

eye,  expi'eiled  by   jt»Xof# 

^'^  Diohyfius  comprehends  both  under  the  word-  /uttXo;,  melodf* 
^  The    TO    ff^iTToy,  Didnyfius  obfenrcs,  may  fometimes  reqmre 

hsaOh .  dofe,  and  difagreeable  founds. 

*  *»  Theft*yaXor^£ff£jof  Dionyfius. 

,        tbaa 
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than  by  the  inimitable  compofition^  of  elements  c  H  A  P. 
which  charafterifes  the  general  texture  of  the  ^^'^ 
Grecian  tongue.  Whether  the  ancient  poets  and 
orators  difcovered  this  compofition  by  inveftiga- 
tion,  or  only  preferred  it  from  tafte,  is  a  queftion 
that  may  be  eafily  anfwered,  if  we  refleft,  that 
fuch  a  difcovery  by  inveftigation  fuppofes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  moft  abftrufe  principles  of 
philofophy,  principles  altogether  unknown  in  that 
early  age,  during  which  the  compofition  of  ele» 
mental  founds  attained  its  higheft  beauty  and  per* 
fedion.  We  may  therefore  without  temerity 
conclude,  that  fentiment  firft  direOied  to  the  prac- 
tice  of  thofe  rules  which  reafon  afterwards  ap- 
proved ;  and  that  this  progrefs  equally  obtained  in 
the  articulation  of  voice,  and  the  intonation  of 
found. 

the  latter^  the  agreeable  compofition  of  which  Melody  rf 
is  properly  fly  led  melody,  was  improved  to  fuch  ^"^^' 
an  extraordinary  degree  about  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  rendered  the  produftibns  of  Olympus,  and  other 
ancient  poet-muficians,  the  admiration  of  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  Unfortunately  for  the  hiftory  of 
the  arts,  we  have  not  any  fuch  analyfis  of  the 
mufic  of  Olympus,  as  Dionyfius  of  Halicamaffus 
has  left  us  of  the  poetry  of  Homer.  We  are  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  ancient  melody  was  not 

^^  As  all  laoguages  are  rela^ve  to  the  cgf^  olijftodt^^  t)Mjr  Mutf 
all  be  analized  Into  about  twe^-four  let^y  or  ^emeiiul  i^flfe 
tke  combination  of  which  forms  the  wonderfol  vmsty  ^f  bfllfiuigl^t 
a  variety  refulting  from  ihe  refp^t^e  d»R^ff»  unl  i«i6CUSlta9M.9f 
different  naUons* 

VOL.  I.  a  only 
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CHAP.  odIj  divided,  like  the  niodeni,  by  tones  and  fern- 
J'  ^  tones,  but  alfo  difUnguiflied  by  die  diefis,  or 
quarter^tcHie;  an  interval  of  which^  modem  muii- 
The  dif-  cians  rarely  make  ufe.  The  genus  of  mufic,  re- 
^^  «*•  gulated  by  this  interval,  a  genus  to  which  the  mod 
powerful  effeds  are  afcribed  by  ancient  writers,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  enharmonic;  the  genus, 
proceeding  by  femttones,  was  called  the  chronudc ; 
and  the  diatonic,  which  denotes  a  progreflion  by 
tones  and  femitones,  exprefled  a  mufical  fcale 
nearly  refembling  that  of  the  modem  nations  of 
Europe  ^'. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 

of  the  intervals  in  the  different  genera^  which  is 

all  that  we  can  learn  on  this  fubjed  from  the 

learned  colle6Hpn  of  MeU)omiu&     In  none  of  the 

mufical  treatifes  in  that  colle£Hon  do  we  find  any 

fpedmen^  of  ancient  melody  ;  nor  are  we  enabled, 

.  by  any  circumftance  mentioned  in  them,  to  afcer* 

tain  the  qualities  which  formed  its  principal  merit. 

Peculiar     '^^  invention  of  the  enharmonic  genus  is  afcribed 

eflisaof     by  Plutarch  to  Olympus,  who  happened  to  fldp 

«L;^  — "  certain  intervals  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  obferved  the 

nut  ex-      beauty  of  the  effed,  and  the  peculiar  force  and 

^^*"*^      charader  which  the  regular  omiffion  of  the  fame 

intervals  beftowed  on  the  melody.      Upon   this 

obfervation,  he  is  faid  to  haye  founded  a  new 


'.  >'  It  k  fuffident  to  explain  the  things  fignified  by  tlie  enharmonic 
tad  diatoidc.  •  When,  or  why,  thefe  names  were  beftowed  on  the 
two  Knds  of  mufic  which  they  refp«AiveIy  denote,  is  difputcd  bjr 
jphttblogtflB;  andFhavenot  net  with  any  thing  on  the  fubjed  that 
ieemed  worthy  of  being  tnmibibed. 

- ;.  ,  ^-  genus 
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gmus  of  mufic  remarkable  for  fimplicity,  gravity,  CHAP, 
and  grandeur.  Thefe  qualities  might,  doubtlef$>  u-J^ 
be  produced  by  the  happy  difcovery,  feconded  by 
die  lofty  genius  of  Olympvis ;  and  to  them,  per- 
haps, vre  mi^y  refer  the  enthufiafm  and  fublimity 
by  which  his  compofitions  were  diftinguiflied.  The 
employing  of  the  greater  intervals  fapported  th« 
dignity  and  chara^er,  whiles  the  ufe  p£  the  diefis 
chiefly  cpntributed  to  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  Grecian  myfic.  The  bold  feparation  of  notes  *  « 
expreffed  the  firmer,  feelings,  and  defqribed  th? 
ftronger  emotions  of  the  foul ;  while  the  more  in* 
fenfible  dijfUndtions  of  found  painted  the  innume* 
rabl^  ihades  and  faint  fluctuations  of  paflion ;  as 
when  tile  yoice  gradually -afcended  through  the 
fmall^ft  perceptible  diyifions,  it  would  admirably 
exprefs  th«  progrefe  of  a  refpedful  but  ardent  af- 
feftion,  imable  to  hide,  yet  afraid  to  reveal  its 
force,  anc^ftrivii^  by  repeated  efforts  to  overcome 
its  ni^turajl  tin^idity. 

.  But  by  whatever  conjedures  we  may  explain  tjie  Conncc-  ' 
powers  :  of  ancient  enharmonic,  it  appears  from  ^^  ^ 
the.uniyerfal  confept  of  Greek  writers,  that  the  melody  of 
melody  of  .mufic  and  of  language  differed  only  in  language 
degree,:  not  in   kind.  •  The    valuations  of  accent^  ^ 
for  that  is  the  proper  word  to  exprefs,  the  melody 
of  language,  .  feldom   exceeded,    in ,  common  dif- 
courfe,  the  difference  of  three  notes  and.  a  half  j  - 
wjbdch.  makes  Dionyfius  obferve,  that  it.  never  ex- 
ceeds the  compafs  of  one  interval,  the  diappnt^^ 
x>r /fifth. ,    He   pretends  not,    however,^ that  in 
rhetorical  declamation,  the -flexions  of  the  voice 
_    R  2  were 
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CHAP,  were  fo  narrowly  drcumfcribed ;  and  it  is  probable 
^  ^*  ^  Aat  in  poetry^  thdr  range  was  always  more  ex- 
tenfiredian  in  the  moft  animated  profe.    When 
the  poet  therefore  compofed  his  verfe»   he   was 
ohiiged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent  and  to 
quantity :  the  acutenefs  and  gravity  of  founds,  as 
well  as  the  length  and  fhortnefs  of  fyllables,  con* 
tributed  to  the  effed  of  his  art ;  and  each  particu* 
lar  word  having  not  only  its  determined  duradoD^ 
hvit  its  appropriated  tones,  obtained  that  place  in 
€he  verfe  which  was  felt  to  be  moft  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  beft  adapted   to  the  fubjeft.     The 
poet  th^efore  naturally  performed  the  c^ce  of  the 
mufician,  and  clothed  his  own  thoughts  and  itoA- 
ments  with  that  combination  of  founds,  which  ren« 
dered  them^moft  beautiful  and  expreflive. 
Of  quaiv-        -^  accent  regulated  the  melody,  quantity  regu- 
%  »nd     lated  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient  mufic.     The  moft 
^^^^     melodious  fucceffion  of  tones,  however  flattering 
to  the  ear,  muft  foon  become  tirefome  and  dif- 
gufting,  when  continued  without  interruption  or 
.  paufe,  and  undiftinguiflied  by  fuch  proportions  of 
duration,  as  are  readily  feized  and  meafured  by 
the  fenfes.    This  truth  the  Greeks  illuftrated  by  a 
comparHbn.      The   moft   brilhant  compofition  of 
colours  is  nothing  better,  they  obferved^  than  a 
gaudy  fhow,  dazzling  the  fight  for  a  moment,  but 
paffing  afterwards  difregarded  and  tmobferved.  But 
to  this  fhowy  colouring  let  the  painter  add  the  folid 
beaudes  of  defign,  and  he  will  convert  an  empty 
amufement  of  the  eye,  into  an  elegant  entertain* 
.  ment  of  the  fancy.    What  defign  is  to  coloaring, 

meafure 
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meafure  is  to  melody.  It  is  meafure  that  ammates  C  H>  A  P« 
the  fong^  and  which,  combined  with  the  inimitable  .  *_ 
charms'  of  Grecian  verfe,  produced  thofe  eattnu 
ordinary  effeds,  which  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  early  ages  weakly  deemed  miraculous*  On  Ofpm* 
meafure  principally  depended  the  diflferent  modes  ^^r^ 
of  mufic,  by  which  the  moft  oppofite  paffions  were 
alternately  excited  in  the  mind;  and  courage, 
pride,  timidity,  love,  anger,  refentment,  fuccef- 
iively  diffufed  through  a  numerous  aflembly,  at 
the  will  of  a  Ikilful  compofer.  The  difference  of 
modes,  indeed,  arofe  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
the  diflference  of  key ;  and  the  fame  fucceffion  of 
founds,  pronounced  with  various  degrees  of  acute- 
nefs  or  gravity,  may  doubtlefs  produce  effeSs 
more  or  lels  powerful :  but  diiiimilar  effects  it  never 
can  produce ;  fo  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Doric, 
the  poliihed  elegance  of  the  Ionic,  the  foothing 
fweetnefs  of  the  Eolic  mode  ^*,  muft  have  refulted 
from  the  rhythm  or  meafure,  which  governing  the 
movement  of  the  verfe,  thereby  determined  its 
e3q>reflion. 

Befides  thefe  three  modes,  formerly  mentioned 
as  the^  original  invention  of  Greece,  the  natives  of 
that  country  gradually  adopted  feveral  others  that 
had  been  difqovered  by  the  neighbouring  nations  ; 
particularly  the  Phrygian,  confecrated  to  religious 
ceremomes  {  and  the  Lydian,  appropriated  to  thd 
expreffion  of  <;omplaint  or  forrow.     The  variety; 

•'  Liician*  Hannon,  fub    initio*    &    HeracHcL  apud  Athenseunv 

R  3  indeed. 
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C'H  A  K  indeed,  at  length  became  greater  thafti  can  be  eafily 
^  ^'  conceived  by  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Oftheva-  mechanifm  of  ancient  languages.  Every  fpecies 
nety  and    of  verfe  (and  of  verfe  there  were  above  an  hundred 

perfectioa       ^  ^    , 

of  Grecian  different  knids,)  occafioned  a  change  of  mufical 
'tefic.  meafure,  and  introduced  what,  in  mufical  lan- 
guage, may  be  called  a  different  time.  Thefe 
meafures  were  only  to  be  employed  agreeably  to 
the  rules  of  propriety  and  decorum,  which  had 
been  difcoveredin  thofe  great  principles  of  nature 
•  to  which  all  rules  of  art  muft  ultimately  be  re- 
feri-ed.  A  flow  fucceflion  of  lengthened  tones  ex- 
pr'effed  moderation  and  firmnefs  j  a  rapid  inequality 
of  verfe  betrayed  diforderly  and  ignoble  paffions  ;• 
the  mind  was  tranfported  by  fudden  tranfitions, 
and  roufed  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  found ;  a 
gradual  afcent  of  notes  accorded  with  all  thofe 
affeftions^  which  warm  and  expand  the  heart ;  and 
the  contrary  movement  naturally  coincided  with 
fuch  fentiments  as  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  extin- 
guifh  the  generous  ardour  of  the  foul.  Having 
fixed,  with  the  moft  accurate  precifion,  the  wide 
variety  oi  modes  and,  ^<?»^r/7,  the  Greeks  feldora 
confounded  them  in  the  fame  piece,  and  never 
applied  them  to  any  fubjeft  which  they  had  not 
been  originally  deftined  to  exprefs.  The  natural 
perceptions  of  tafte  were  gradually  ftrengthened  by 
habit;  the  principles  of  mufic  were  clearly  afcer- 
tained,  and  univerfally  underftood  ;  and  poffefliing 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language  of  nature, 
they  acquired  the  perfpicuity  and  extent  of  the 
language  of  convention.     Thi$  is  juftly  deemed 

the 
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the  heighth  of  mufical  perfeSion"  j  and  to  this  C  ITAP. 
height  the  Greeks  had  attained,  in  the  beginning       ^* 
of  the  fixth  centuty  before  Chrift. 

"  The  queftiofi,  \(iiether  the  Greeks  knew  mtific  in  partSy  hat 
been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Burette  (Memoires  de  rAcademie 
des  Infcriptions)  by  Roufleau  (Didlionnaire  de  Mufique)^  and  bgr 
Br.  Bumey  (IMory  of  Mufic,  vol.i.  p.  1^6,  9c  fe^.)  Thefe-wrkeny 
▼ho  are  fo  well  entitled  to  decide  on  this  fubjedt^  pronouBce  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  counterpoint.  But  that  their 
ignorimce  in  this  refpe^l  did  not  detrad  from  the  peife^otty  or  di« 
miniih  the  effe<5ls  of  their  mulicy  may  be  credited  on  the  •  imAifpi- 
cious  teftimony  of  an  ingenious  Italian.  *  H  contrapunto*  ef&ndo 
**  compoGto  ^  varie  parti.  Tuna  acuta,  Takera  grave,  quefta  di 
^'  andsunento  preilo,  quella  di  tardo,  que  hanno  a  trovarfi  infiemey  ^ 
^  ferir  Torecchie  ad  un  tempos  come  potrebbe  egli  muovere  mell' 
"  animo  noftroy  una  tal  determiiiata  paffione,  la  quale,  di  fua  na« 
**  tura»  rechiede  nn  determinato  motoy  et  un  detcnnisato  tHO^?*' 
Algarotti»  Saggiofopral'Opera  in  Mufica* 
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The  Crecian  Bards.— Heroic  Poetry.  ^^  Change  of 

Manners,  ^^hmbic  or  Satire. — Elegy. — Tyrtaus^ 
Callinusy  Mimnermtu.—Life  of  Archilocbm. — 
Terpander.  —  Lyric  Poetry.  —  The  Nine  Lyric 
roets.  •—  Sappho^  Alcaus^  Anacreon^  Myrtis^  Co* 
rinna,  Pindar.  —  Effeds  of  the  Sacred  Games.  — 
Strength.  —  Courage.  —  Contempt  of  Prejudices.  ■— 
-Ws/ie.  — Moral  Principles.  — Intellectual  Powers. 
''^Genius. 

C  HAP.  TjoETRY    has  defcribed    the    wonderful    effeSs 

n^     '    ,        of  Grecian  mufic;    and  the  inimitable  excel- 

Eariy  per-  leiice  of  ancient  poets  can  alone  render  the  de- 

^^    fcription  credible.      Yet  the  early   perfeftion  of 

€ian  mufic  thefe  elegant  arts,  afferted  by  the  giaveft  writers 

andpoetry.  ^f  antiquity,  feems  extremely  inconfiftent  with  the 

received  dodrines  concerning  the  progrefs  of  civil 

fociety.     Both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world, 

the  great  fyftem  of  praflical  knowledge,  fubfer- 

vient  to  the  ufefiil  purpofes  of  human  life,  appears 

.  to  have  been  flowly  raifed,  and  gradually  extended, 

by  fucceffive  trials,  and  reiterated  efforts.     Among 

favages,  fcarcely  any  diftindion  of  profeffions  takes 

place;  the  adivity    of  each    individual    fupplies 

his  own  wants.     During  the  intermediate  ^  ftages 

of  fociety,  men  are  dill  condemned  to  a  wide 

variety  of  occupations  j  and  their  attention  being 

3  diftrafted 
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diftra^ed  by  a  multiplicity  of  puriuits,  it  is  ini-  c  h  a  P. 
poffible  that,  in  any  one  art,  diey  fhould  reach  ^_ 
proficiency,  or  even  afpire  to  excellence.  But, 
contrary  to  this  obfervation,  the  Grecian  mufic 
and  poetry  are  reprefented  as  moft  perfed  in  their 
united  ftate ;  the  immortal  fathers  of  verfe  excelled 
alike,  it  is  faid,  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  poetical 
compofition*;  and  their  inimitable  productions 
were  fo  far  from  advancing,  by  a  gradual  progrefs, 
to  perfeftion,  that  the  moft  ancient  are,  by  uni- 
verfal  confent,  entitled  to  a  jufl:  preference  *. 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  admired  authors  is,  un- 
fortunately, as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was  il- 
luftrious.  The  Oreeks  poffefling  much  tradi- 
tionary and  little  recorded  information  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the  great  inventors 
of  arts,  and  generous  benefadors  of  fociety,  have 
been  deprived  of  their  merited  £iime  and  welU 
earned  honours.  Their  names  indeed,  like  firm 
rocks  refiftmg  the  aflaults  of  the  ocean,  bid  defiance 
to  the  depredations  of  time ;  but  of  Linus,  Orpheus, 
Mufaeus,  and  Melampus,  little  more  than  the  names 
remain  j-'ahd  to  determine  the  time  in  which  they 


'  We^e  told  by  Arifiotle»  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his  Poetics,  that 
Hom^  iKrrdte  ail  iambic  poeni)  intituled  Mu^ites,  bearing  the  lame 
relation  to  comedy  and  fatire,  that  the  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy  and 
pan^yric*  KofcimthiUuiding  the  exprefi  tefiimony  of  the  great  critic* 
two  ytey  elegant  fcholars  have  faid)  that  the  hexameter  was  the 
only  kind  of  vprfe  known  in  the  time  of  Homer  9  the  Abbe  Aroaut* 
in  his  excellent  diicourfe  on  th^  Greek  accents ;  and  M*  Burette>  in 
his  Commentary  onPhit.  de  Mufic. 

'  GrsBcorum  antiquiiSma  quseque  fcripta  vd   optima*    Horat* 
Epifi.  L  ^  ep«  X*  '     - 


flomiihed. 
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.e  H  A  P.  floiiri£hed,  Mras  ,a  matter  of  is  muchvdSfBi^rUlty  Wo 
r   :•  '    .  tboufand  year?  agoS  as  it  remains  in  the  prefent 
age. 

Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  bards 
is  Ip  extrenxely  uncertain  %  it  cannot  be  expedted 
that  we  IhoiUd  be  able  to  give  a  circumftantiHl 
account  of  their  life  and  writing?. '  Inftead  of  con; 
fidering  minutely,  therefore,  the  private  hiflory  of 

^  Herodotus,  who  read  his   hifloiy  at  the   Olympic  games  444 
years  B.  C.  expreflcs  himfelf  as  follows  j  «  Homer  and  Heiiod  lived 
•  M  about  four  hundred  years  ago  ;  not  more ;  and  thefe  are  the  poets 

«<  who  compofed  a  The<^ony  for  the  Greeks ;  who  affigned  to  the 
**  gods  their  refpe<Stive  ^ippellations  and  epithets ;  diflinguilhed  their 
'^  fmral  formsy  and  defined  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
.  <*  the  honours  to  which  they  were  entitled*  As  to  the  poet«  who 
«  are  fuppofed  to  have  preceded  them,  f  am  of  opinion  that  they 
**  flouriihed  in  a  later  age."  According  to  Herodotus,  therefore, 
.the  age  of  Homer  is  fifty  years  later  than  itisp^cedby  the  marbles 
cf  Paros.  But  on  this  fubjecSl  we  have  furer  evidence  than  any 
monuments  of  marble,  or  even  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  can  af- 
ford. The  circomftantial  minuteneisy  and  infinite  variety*  which 
chara<5lerife  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  prove  their  inimitable  author  to 
have  lived  near  the  times  which  he  defcribes.  He  converfed  in  his 
youth  with  thofe  who  had  feen  the  heroes,  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,l)eheld  the  grandchildren  of  ^neasy  UlyiTes, 
Achilles,  and  Agamemnon.  ^ 

Km  vouiii  vouiarj  roi  xei  ^sroffio^E  ynanr6u,^  niad*  XX.  ver.  337* 
The  learned  reader  may  confult  the  note  on  the  pailage  in  Clarke's 
Homer,  where  Dionyfius  of  Halicamafltis  is  quoted,  to  prove  that 
the  poet  fays  nothing  inconfiftent  with  JEneas'^  voyage  into  Italy. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  force  of  the  criticiim  evaporates  in  Mr> 
Pope*s  tranflation* 

*  The  preceding  note  proves  the  ignorance  of  Herodotiis»  and  his 
contempcorariesf  concerning  the  hiflory  of  thdr  ancient  bards ;  fince 
of  thefe  venerable  fathers  of  the  Grecian  religion  and  policy,  two  are 
mentioned  b*^  Homer  himfelf ;  Linus, -in  the  deimption  of  the  ihieid 
of  Achilles,  II.  xviii. ;  Melampus,  in  the  xxth  book  of  the  OdyiIey» 
..ver..i5. 

individuals^ 
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individuals,  a  taflc  which  fuits  neither  the  defign  CHAP. 
of  the  prefent  work,  nor  the  incredulity  of  the  .  Y^^^  , 
prefent  age,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  ge- 
neral nature  and  tendency  of  their  profeffion,  as 
well  as  the  circumftances  which  confpired  to  raife 
it  to  that  rank  and  dignity  which* it  long  held  in 
fociety.  During  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian 
poets  had  much  uniformity  of  charader ;  and  if  we 
may  depend  on  the  pofitive  affertions  of  antiquity, 
the  fame  individual  was  alike  fuccefsful  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  divine  art  ^  The  earlieft  poets, 
therefore,  may  be  reprefented  in  one  picture,  and 
delineated  by  the  fame  ftrok^,  imtil  their  profef- 
fion came  to  be  feparated  into  different  departments. 
We  fliall  then  diftinguifh  the  heroic,  iambic,  lyric, 
elegiac,  and  other  kinds  of  poetical  compofitibn ; 
offer  kaae  account  of  the  improvers  of  each  par-, 
ticular  fpecies ;  and  examine  fuch  fragments  of 
th^  works  as  dcferve  attention,  not  merely  on 
account  of  their  own  intrinfic  merit,  but  as  genuine 
and  authentic,  and  indeed  the  only  genuine  and 
authentic  tranfcripts  of  the  manners  of  that  early 
age  in  \\hich  they  were  compofed. 

In  ancient  -Greece,  the  favourites  of   fortune  j^  ^re- 
were  often  the  favourites  of  the  mnfes.     There  ciaW>»<i«* 
remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  any   Grecian 
king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achilles 
lung  to  his  lyre  the  glory  of  heroes  j  Amphion, 
to  whofe  mufi.cal  powers  fuch  wonderful  ^  effeds 

*  There  are  not  any  two  kinds  of  poetry  more  different  than  thofe 
Si&ribedtoHomerbyArifiotle,  Poetic,  chap*  iv. 
^  Movet  Amphion  lapides  canendo.        Hor» 

are 
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CH  AP>  are  afcribed,  reigned  in  Thebes;  the  poet  Me- 
Y^*^  ,  lampuj^  obtained  royal  authority  in  Argos  j  and 
Chiron,  the  wife  Centaury  though  defcendedof 
the  moil  illuftrious  anceftors,  and  entitled  to  the 
firft  rank  among  the  Theffalian  princes,  preferred 
to  the  enjoyment  of  power,  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  and  retired,  with  his  favourite  mufes,  to  a 
folitary  cavern  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion,  which 
was  foon  rendered,  by  the  fame  of  bis  attainments, 
the  moft  celebrated  fchool  of  antiquity  *. 

The  mufical  arts  not  only  excited  the  emulation 
of  princes,  but  raifed  ordinary  men  to  the  higheft 
rank  in  fociety.  By  excelling  in  fuch  accompliih* 
ments,  Anthes  of  Boeotia,  Olen  of  Lycia,  Olympus 
of  Phrygia  %  obtained  the  nobleft  pre-eminence. 
Nor  was  it  during  their  lifetime  only  that  they  en- 
joyed the  happy  fruits  of  their  elegant  labours. 
They  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  deferving  of  a 
double  immortality ;  living  for  ever  in  the  memory 
of  men,  and  being  admitted,  according  to  the  be* 
lief  of  antiquity,  to  the  moft  diftinguifhed  honours 
in  the  celeftialmanfions''". 

7  Moft  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  his  difciplet.  Xenoph* 
de  Venat.  fub  initio. 

^  Xenoph.ibid* 

^  M.  Burette  has  colled^ed  the  moft  intereftiiig  pvticulin  a»F 
cernlng  thefe  bardsy  in  his  commentary  on  Plut.  de  Mulic.  . 

'^  Mufaeum  ante  omnes.  Virg.  JSn.  vi.  it  is  not  eafy  to  di^ 
^over  the  reafon  why  Virgil,  in  his  £IyBum»  his  placed  Mufstis  he» 
fore  all  the  reft.  This  venerable  bard>  by  fome  called  the  fb&»  by 
others  the  difciple  of  Orpheus,  is  univerfafly  allowed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Attica.  The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloquence  (OrabantCauf- 
fas  melius)  intended,  perhaps,  to  compliment  tlie  coimdryof  JIuikiu. 

It 
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It  has  been  already  obferved^  that  the  texture  of  ^'^^z^* 
the  Grecian  tongue  wa^  Angularly  well  adapted  to 
die  improvement  of  poetry;  and  this  favourable 
circumftance  was  admirably  feconded  by  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early  periods 
of  their  fociety.     Religion  then  Was  the  great  or    '       .    . 
fole  principle  of  government ;  and  the  belief  of  ^ 
rd%ion  was  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Thepgoni^s  'V 
while  its  ceremonies  were  principally  adorned  by 
the  hymns  of  the  bards.     Thefe  two  kinds   of 
poetry,*  doubtlefs   the  moft  ancifent  and  the  moft 
venerable,  formed  the  main  pUars  of  the  political 
edifice ;  and  the  effential  parts^  of  this  edifice  con-    - 
fitting  in  the  praife  of  the  gods,  its  brighteft  orna- 
ments were  compofed  of  the  glory  of  heroes,  x  The 
hymns  mabtained  the  power  of  religion,  the  fong 
animated  to  valour ;  and  both  powerfully  affeQied 
that  peculiar  fenfibility  of  temper,  and  that  roman- 
tic turn  of  fj^ncy,  the  prevailing  ch^tfa&drifticft  of 
Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 

Ndtherthe  Riiners  of  the  north,  nor  the  Trou-  Their  in- 
badours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  of  -Germany,  f^^^^^y/^ 
nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  poffeffed 
moVe  diftingiliflied  authority  than  the  Aoidoi,  or 
Rhapfddifts,  of  the'  Greeks.  Thfe  firft^^tequifite* 
of  their  profeffion  wia,  to  krfow  many  foothing 
tales  '* ;  and  it  was  the  daily  objeft  of  their  art,  to 

'^  A  Theogony  is  a,  poem  exfjaming  not  merely^  as  the  name 
denotes,  the  generation»  but  alfo  the  hiftcpy  of  the  god^.     Miaft  o£ 
the  ancient  poet»  mentionea  in^  tl^e  text  wrote  Theogonies.    JDlod. ' 
liii.    Hut.  de  Mufic.     /  ^  w.    .   .   ..  «. 

*'  ^oX^»  OcXxTi}^M»»    Homer. 

delight 
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c-.H  AP.  de%ht  gods  and  men  '^     The  piety;  af  Ae  priift, 
and  the  infpiration  of    the  prophet,    w^r^   inti- 
mately conneOied.  vj^th  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry ; 
and  poets,  who  had  celebrated  the  glory  of  the 
•part,  were  naturally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes  of 

^^^  ^*  the  future  generation  '\  It  is  probable,  howcTer, 
that  the  ancient  bards  had  frequent  avocations, 
from  their  literary  labours.  The  curiofity,.  natu- 
ral to  men  of  genius,  would  frequently  tempt  them 
to  vifit  diftant  countries.  The  admiration  paid  to 
their  abilities  could  only  be  upheld  by  novelty. 
Both  inclination  and  intereft,  therefore,  would 
prompt  them  to  fail  to  foreign  lands,  to  examine 
their  civil  and  religious  inftitutions,  and  to  converfe 
with  their  priefts  and  poets,  from  whom  they  might 
derive  fuch  information  as  would  enable  then^,  on 
their  return  home,  to  furprife,  entertain,  and  in- 
ftru^  their  fellow-citizens. 

Qf  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  mod  ad- 
vantages for  travelling ;  and  of  all  Grecian  pro- 
feffions,  that  of  the  bard.  The  general  diflftflSpn 
of  their  National  language  and  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  facred  charafter  with  which  they  were  invefted, 
entitled  this  venerable  clafs  of  men  to  expeft  a 
fecure  retreat  among  the  moft  inhofpitable  Bar- 
barians.    Whatever  country  they  vifited,  the  ele- 

*♦  In  early  ages,  the  education  of  youth  was  entnifted  only  to  the 

,  fifft  clafs  in  fociety.     This  profeffion  was  exercifed  in  Greece  by 

Homer,  as  we  learn  from  his  life,  falfely  afcribed  to  Herodotus,  yet 

certainly  very  ancient.     In  Gaul  it  belonged  to  the  t)rttids.*   ^^^. 

CselardeBello  Galileo,  l.vi.  >  ^ 

.  .    .  ,  '   .  "        gant 
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gant-  entertainment   derived  from  their  airt   pro^.CHAP. 
cured  them  a  welcome  reception  at  religious  fefti-- .    -  -  .^ 
vals,  aind  all  pabKc  folemriities.     Amidft  the  ^oft  The  re- 
dreadfiij  calamities  which  afflid  mankind,  the  bards-  fP^^  ^\ 

>    '  longing  to 

alone  were  exempted  from  the  common   danger,  their  cha^ 
They  could  behold,  in  fafety,  the  tumult  of  the  ^*^^* 
battle;  they  could  witnefs,  undifturbed,  the  horror: 
of  a  tity  taken  by  ftorm ;  calm  and  ferene  them*: 
felves,    they  might  contemplate  th^  furious  con* 
flifts^    and  wild   agitations   of   the  pafSons.      Ir 
belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  the  facred  charadter 
of  the  herald,  to  obferve  and  examine,  without 
perfonal  danger,  the  natural   expreffions  of  fear^* 
rage,  or  ddfpair  in  the  countenances  and  geftures 
of  the  yanquiflied,  as  well  as  the  infolent  triumph 
of  fucc6fs,  the  fury  of  refentment,  the  avidity  of 
gain,  aiKi  the  thyirft  of  blood,  in  the  wild  afpeft 
and  mad  demeanour  of  the  viftors.     Having  con- 
fidered  at  full  leifure  the  moft  ftriking  peculiarities     • 
of  thofe  agitated   and  diftrefsful  fcenes,  the  poet  favmirable; 
might  retire  to  his  cavern  or  grotto,  and  there  ,^^2" 
delineate,  in  fecure  tranquillity,  fuch  a  warm  and  ftudie*. 
expreffive  pifture  of  the  manners  and  misfortunes    • 
of  men,  as  fhould  aftonifli  his  coattmporaries^  and 
/Bxdte  the  fyjnpathetic  terror  and  pity  of  the  mof^ 
diftant  pofterity. 

If  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  obferv-  Peculiar 
ing   fuch   events  of  their  own  age  as  beft  ad-  *age8  of 
mitted  *  the.    ornaments    of  .poetical     iniitation,  tie  age  m 
they  were  flill  more  fortunate  in  living  at.  a  period  ^^^   ^ 
which  afforded  a  wonderful  variety  of  fuch'  evfents* 
Amidft  the  linfettled  turbulence  of  riling  ftates, 

the 
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CHAP,  the  foundation  and  deftruftion  of  cities,  the  per- 
,^  ^*  ,  petual  wars  and  negotiations  of  neighbouring  com- 
munities, they  were  daily  prefented  "with  fubjefts 
worthy  the  grandeur  of  the  heiroic  mufe.  The 
eftabliihment  of  colonies,  the  origin  of  new  fuper- 
ftitions,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  legends  which 
fupported  the  old,  fiimiflied  copious  materials  for 
many  a  wondrous  fong.  Thefe  materials,  being 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  choice,  were  embelliihed 
by  the  fancy  of  the  early  bards ;  who,  continually 
rehearfing  them  to  their  contemporaries,  had  an 
opportunity  of  remarking,  in  their  approbation  or 
diilike,  the  c  '  :umftances  neceflary  to  be  added, 
taken  away,  or  altered,  in  order  to  give  to  their 
productions  the  happieft  eSeOt,  and  the  higheft 
degree  of  ftrength  and  beauty.  As  writing  was 
tittle  prated  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
feftionwd  knowledge,  fucceeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
authontf  verfes  of  their  predeceffors ;  and,  having  treafured 
^^^^  them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them  as  their 
own.  Frequent  repetition,  attended  with  fuch  care- 
ful obfervations  as  were  natural  to  men  whofe  fame 
and  fortune  depaided  on  th^  fuccefs  of  their  art, 
produced  new  alterations  and  amendments  '^ ;  and 
their  performances,  thus  improving  by  degrees,  ac- 
quired that  juft  meafure  of  pqffe£tion,  to  which 
nothing  could  with  propriety  be  added,  and  from 
which  nothing  could  with  propriety  be  taken  away. 
In  this  manner,  perhaps,   the  Iliad  and  Odyffey 

Axifiot.  Poet  cir. 

/  ^     *  received 
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JrecJmed  the  laft  polifli;  the  harmonious  anima-  CHAP. 
tion  of  poetry  was  admired  as  the  Iar%uage  of  the*  ^_'-  ^ 
gods;  and  poets  originally  the  minifters  of  hea- 
ven, the  inftruftors  of  youth,  and  the  rewarders  of 
merit,  were  finally  regarded  as  the  great  eftablilhers 
of  r^igipji,  the  principal  benefaftors  of  mankind, 
and,  as  ftiall  be  explained  hereafter,  the  wife  le- 
giflators  of  nations. 

As  the  Angular  manners  and  events  of  the  he-  Change  of 
roic  ages  naturally  produced  the  lofty  ftrains  of  ^5|^^ 
the  epic  mufe,  fo  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Greece,  duftion  of 
(hiring  the  immediately  fucceeding  periods,  highly  j.™^*<^»  ^ 
favoured  the  iiitrodudion  of  other  kinds  of  poetry. 
The    abolition    of  the    royal    governments  gave 
free  fcope  to  the  acHvity  and    turbulence  of  de- 
mocracy}    and    the    rivalihips    and   enmities    of 
neighbouring    ftates,    rankling   in  th^    minds  of 
their  citizens,  prepared  the    imaginations  of  men 
for  taking  a  maligna^nt  pleafure  in  works  of  in- 
veftive  and    reproach.     The  innumerable  caufes 
of  alienation,  hatred,  and  difguft,  which  operated 
alfo  within    the    bofom  of  each   little  republic, 
opened   an   inexhauft^le  fource  of   fatire.     The 
competitions  for  civil  offices,   for  military  com- 
mand,  and  for  other  places  of  truft^  profit,  or 
honour,  all  of  whi6h  were  conferred  by  the  free 
fufFrages  of  the  people, /occafioned  irreconcilable 
variance  between  the  ambitious    members  of  the 
fame  community,  and  fubjefted  the  charaders  of 
men  to  mutual  fcrutiny  and  remark.     The  fen-, 
timents  of   the   Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by 
the  habits  of  flavery,  nor  reftrained  by  the  terrors 

VOJL.  I.  »  gf 
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c  ft  A  P.  of  a  ddpot,   they  boldly    expfeffed   what  they 

^  j^l    ,  freely  thought ;    they,  might  openly  declare  a  jufl 

^  contempt ;    and   while  they  eactoUed  in  the  lofty 

ode  and  fwelling  panegyric  the  hesoes  and  patriots 

whom  they  admired,  they  laihed  the  cowards  and 

traitors  whom  they  defpifed,  with  all  the  feverity 

offatire. 

ElegMc  The  ode  and  fatire  may  be  fuccefsfully  cultivate4 

w-fe.        by  imitators  in  the  worft  of  times ;  but  they  could 

fcarcely  have  been  invented  and  perfected  under 

any   other    than  a    popular   government.      The 

plaintive  elegy,    on  the  other    hand,    which  de- 

fcribes  the  torments  of  unfuccefsful  love,  or  which 

paints  the  affliction  of  a  miferable  parent^  an  af- 

feftionate  fon,  a  difconfolate  wife,  or  a  faithfid 

friend,  for  the  lofs  of  the  feveral  objects  mcA  dear 

to  their  hearts,  feeitis  to  be  the  fpontaneous  pro« 

duftion  of  every  foil,   and  hardly  to  receive  any 

change  of  impreffion  from  the  fluduating  forms  of 

The  POP-    foci^ty*      The  particular   purpofes,    however,  to 

pQ&s  to      which  the  Greeks  principally  applied  this  fpedes 

was^ap!^     of  poetry,  appear  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  their 

plied  na^     peculiar  circumflances  at  ^e  time  of  its  origin. 

fu^^fted    ^^™S  ^^^  violence  and  diforder  occafioned  by  the 

bytheftate  political  revolutions,  the  frequent  migrations,  and 

of  foaetjr.   ^j^^  almoft  uninterrupted  hoftilities  which  fucceeded 

and  increafed  the  calamities  of  the  Trojan  war,  it 

was  natural  for  thofe  who  reafoned  concerning  the 

affairs  of  men,  to  form,  according  to  the  original  or 

acquired  bent  of  their  minds^two  oppofite  theoriesfor 

the  beft  improvement  of  human  life.     Men  of  a  firm 

textm*e  of  foul  would  prepare  for  the  mifery  which 

I  awaited 
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ataked  thern^  by  ftrengthefiing  their  natural  hardi*  CHAP. 
nefs,  ind  fordfyiog  their  natural  intrepidity,    Th^  ^  ^1,_^ 
contempt  of  pfin^  and  danger,  and  death,  would  be 
the  great  principle  of  their  lives,  and  the  perpe- 
tual fubje^  of  thcdr  fong  ;  and  while  they  defcribed 
the  inevitable  difgrace  of  weaknefs  and  cowardice^ 
they  would  extol,  with  the  moft  lively  fenfibility^ 
the  glory  of  valour,  the  triumphs  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  joys  of  yiAory.     Such-  themes  might  delight 
the  martial   mufe  of  Tyrtseus  and  Callinus,   but 
could  off&p  no  charms  to  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of 
Mimuermus,  or  to  the  licentious  debauchery  of  Ap- 
chilochus.      To  perfcms  of   their  charafter,   the 
calamities  of  the  times,  inftead  of  appearing  aa 
argument  for  virtue,  would  prove  an  incitement 
to  pleafure.     The  precarious  condition  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  while  it  depreciated  all  other 
objeds,  would  increafe  the  value  of  prefent  enjoy- 
ment.    In  the  agreeable  amufements  of  the  fleet* 
ing  hour,  they  would  feek  refuge  againft  the  me- 
lancholy profped  of  futurity.    The  pleafures  of 
the  table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the 
elegant  arts  and  of  conij^fation,  would  be  perpe- 
tually ftudied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetually  re- 
commended m  their  poetry* 

The  precious  remains  of  their  writings,  and  flill  Thefe  6b- 
more  the  authentic  circumftances  related  concern-  lu^ted 
ing  the  chara&ers  of  the  ancient  poets,  fufficiently  by  the*  ha; 
confirm  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations.    Next  to  cwLchi^ 
Homer,  Archilochus  is  the  earlieft  Greek  writer,  Oiymp. 
whofe  life  is  recorded  fo  minutely  as  may  ferve  to  Y*qI    o 
throw  any  confiderable  Ifght  on  the  hiftory  of  his 

8   2  country. 
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<:  H  AP.  country.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus  "^j  tlmt  htf 
flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Oyges,  King  of  Lydia, 
who  mounted  the  throne  (evim  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen years  before  Chrift.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
Hie  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  which  bad  al- 
ready become  wealthy  and  populous^.  His  father, 
Teleficles,  muft  have  been  a  perfon  of  diftindfion, 
fince  he  was  employed  to  head  a  deputation  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  objeG 
of  the  Parians  was  to  obtain  a  favourable  ailfwef 
from  the  god  concerning  an  enterprife,  which  they 
had  long  meditated^  of  fettling  a  colony  in  the 
valuable  illand  of  Thafos,  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of 
Thrace.  The  oracle  approved  the  defign,  and 
in  order  to  reward  the  refpefikful  behaviouf ,  and 
to  repay  the  rich  prefents  delivered  to  the  holy 
ihrirte  by  Teleficles,  who  had  unfortunately  dif- 
•graced  the  dignity  of  his  rank  by  an  unequal  mar- 
riage with  a  beautiful  flave  named  Enipo^  declared 
that  the  fame  of  Archilochus,  the  glorious  fruit  of 
this  difhonourable  coxmeftion,  ihould  defcend  to 
the  lateft  ages  of  the  world.r 

The  prophecy  would  n^urally  contribute  to  its 
own  accompHihment  j  efpecially  as  Archilbchus 
defcended  from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of  poetry 
was  an  hereditary  paflion.  Tellis,  his  grandfather, 
accompanied  the  prieftefs  of  Ceres,  in  order  to 
eftablifli  the  Efeufinian  mjfteries,  in  the  ideV 
Thafos,  an  employment  which,  like  the  facred 
commiiGon   of  Teleficles  at  the  city  of  ApoUc^ 


'^  Lib.i  cip.  xsj 
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c6uld  ^ot  have  been  exercifed  by  any  other  than  c  H  A  P-^ 
a  favourite  .of  the  Mufes.  Enjoying  the  example  v.yL, 
of  fuch  anceftors,  and^  encouraged  by  the  admo« 
nitkm  of  the  god^  it  was  to  be  expefted  that  the 
young  poet  fljoujd  fecond  the  gifts  of  nature  by 
the  efforts  of  induftry ;  and  that  his  juvenile  pro* 
duftioiis  ihould  foon  have  been  diftinguiflied  above 
thofe  of  his  contemporaries,  by  dignity  of  fenti- 
ment,  force  of  e^preffion,  and  beauty  of  imagery. 

In  that .  martial  age,  no  fuperiority  of  genius, 
rank,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  poffeffor  from 
the  duty  of  ferving  his  country  in  the  exercife  of 
arms''.  The  Parian  colony  in  Thafos,  having 
jneffe£lually  endeavoured  by  its  own  ftrength  to 
eftablilh  a  fettlement  in  Thrace,  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  accompUfli  this  defign,  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  afliftance  of  the  parent  iile>  -Arciiilpchus 
ferred  in  this  expedition^  which^  though  finally 
fuccefsful,  -wa3  chequered  with  %  great  variety  of 
fortune.  During  an  engagement  with  the  barba- 
rous Thracians,  in  which  his  countrymen  were  de- 
.feated  and  put  to  flight,  he  faved  his  life  by 
throwing  away  his  fhield ;  an  aQ:ion  fp  abhorent 
from  the  tnHitary  prejudice  of  the  .age,  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of  e^e- 
tenuating  its  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  addrefies 
to  a  Parian  damfel  named  Neobule,    -Her  father 

*^  T^  .^'38  not  Uie  cafe  in  the  heroic  ages ;  the  bards,  thojo^jh 
tailed  Hfcwfc,  as  being. of  the  firft  rank  in  fociety,  were  exempted 
6om  the  fttigues  of Var.     Horn.  OdyfH  paffinu 

"53  Lycambes, 
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Lycambes,  who  had  at  firil  granted,  afierwardf 
refufed  his  confent,  -whether  difgufled  by  the  un^ 
warlike  and  therefore  defpifed  charaftet  of 
Archilochns,  or  tempted  by  the  alluring  offers  of 
2^  richer  rival.  If  we  believe  the  poet,  it  was  ava* 
rice  alone  that  corrupted  the  fcnrdid  mind  of  Ly- 
icambes  ;  and  both  he  alid  his  daughter,  regardlefd 
of  their  plighted  faith  and  repeated  oaths,  facri- 
ficed  their  fentiments  and  charaft^  to  the  mean 
gratification  of  this  ignoble  paffion. 

This  aflertion  he  maintained  by  his  j^tical 
mveflives,  full  of  indignation  and  refentment 
lagainft  the  whole  family  of  the  fuppofed  ^traitors. 
His  verfes  were  rehearfed  at  the  public  games, 
where  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  fatire  were 
univerfally  admired.  Calumny,  however,  feems 
to  have  joined  her  poifon^d  darts  to  the  more 
fair  and  equitable  weapons  employed  by  Ae  anger 
of  difappointed  love.  Neobule  and  her  fifters  were 
accufed  of  every  vice  moft  inconfiftent  with  the 
modeft  dignity  of  the  female  charafter.  Tet  fuch 
Wi  accuiation  is  extremely  improbable,  confider- 
ing  the  referved  drcumfpedion  of  Neobule  her^ 
felf,  during  the  ardent  folicitatioDS  of  Archilochus ; 
a  behaviour  ^hich  naturally  increafed  the  fire  of 
his  paifion,  and  fharpened  the  edge  of  his  fatire. 

His  reproach  and  calumny,  however  ill-grounded 
and  unreafonabje,  gained  an  eafy  credit  among  the 
rivals  and  enemies  of  Lycambes;  and  the  bitter 
taunts  and  inveftives,  which  the  malice  of  the 
poet  had  invented,  the-  fcomful  contempt  of  the 
Parians  too  faithfully  retained.    An  old  poem  was 

no 


no  iboner  in  danger  of  beipg  forgptten^  than  it  c  h  A  p. 
wasfiicceeded  by  new  verfe3,  couched  in  the  live-  .  ^ 
lieft  turns  of  ingemous  fatire.  The  perpetual 
ftrokes  of  malevolence,  darted  againfl:  the  i^mily 
of  Lycambes  by  the  perfevering  cruelty  of  the 
poet,  rendered  thdr  charafters  fafpicious  to  the. 
public,  and  their  lives  painful  to  themfelves.  They 
determined  tomthdraw.  from  a  fcene,  which  feemed 
2t  conftant  variation  of  mifery  ;  and  died  in  de- 
fyair  by  their  own  hands. 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
effe£l,  and  of  which  fome  fcattered  remains  have, 
reached  the  prefent  times,  were  written  in  iam- 
bic '*  verfe  of  fix  and  four  feet.  When  the  lines^ 
were  of  the  lame  length  throughout,  the  piece  was 
entitled  an  iambic  ;  and  when  fhprt  and  long  verfes 
alternately  fucceeded  each  other,  it  was  called,  from 
this  circumftance^  an  epode  '^ ;  a  name  which 
Horace  has  given  to  thofe  performances  in  which 
he  imitated  the  poetry  and  fpirit  of  Archilochus, 
not  copying,  with  fervility,  his  fentiments  and  ex- 
preffion*°. 

'•  The   tcrtn   iambic   is  fynonymous   in   Greek  with  the  words 
Rproachfttl)  iktirical.     ArifL  Poet.     ^ 

''  This  wordy  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  ther^  have  been 
ionmnerable  difputes,  fimply  denotes  the  fucceflion  of  verfes  or 
ftanzas  of  different  length  or  ftru6ture.  In  the  firit  fenfe  it  is  ex« 
pbdned  in  the  text ;  in  the  fecond  it  wHI  be  explained  in  fpeakixjg  of 
the  ode»  of  which  the  epode  regularly  formed  the  third  ftanza,  as  we 
learn  from  Hqph^ftion,  Terentianus  Maurus,  Marius  Vi<5lorinu8» 
aod  other  ancient  grammarians  and  philologiits. 
^  Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Oilendi  Latio>  numeros  animofque  fecutus 
Archilochib  90fi  Hh  &  ageotia  verba  Lycamb^. 

^    Epift.  lib.  L 19. 

$  4  Though 
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Though  iambic* W96  the  favourite*^  pnrfint  of 
Archilochus,  his  genius  was  not  entirely  confined 
to- that  fpecies  of  writing.  Endowed  with  an  ex- 
treme fenfibility  of  heart,  he.  was  incEned  to  gratis 
titude  ami  friendfhip,  as  well  as  to  enmity  and 
refentment.  Animated  by  the  former  ftotiments, 
he  lamented  the  death  of  a  kinfman  and  friend, 
v^ho  had  unfortunately  perilhed  by  ihipwreck.  The 
piece  coniifted  of  alternate  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter verfes,  and  abounded  in  elegiac  ftrains, 
which  were  admired  by  the  greateft  critics  of  an- 
tiquity. The  fublime  Longinus,  in*  particular, 
extols. the  aflPeding  defcription  of  the  ihipwresk ; 
and  Plutarch  ^^  has»preferved  the  conclufion  ^f  the 
piece,  in  which  the  poet,  having  afferted  the  hurt- 
fulnefs  of  fofrow  to  the  livings  and  its  inutility  to 
the  dead,  determines  thenceforth  to  abftain  from 
unavailing  lamentations,  and  to  fed^  relief  for  his 
affliftion  in  wine,  love,  "and  other  fenfual  plea-, 
fures. 
His  mailg-  •■  Thefe  fefttiments  of  Archilochus  feem  to  prove, 
^*^'  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  p9etical  merit  of 

his  elegy,  the  tender  paflions  were  lefs  fitted  than 
the  irafcible,  to  make  a  durable  impreffion  on  his 
h^rt; " "  Ifo'-foon- fdrfook  the  elegiac  mufe ;  and  his 
jiaturai^djfpofitioi\r  ^^  well  as  the  fslme  which  he 
had  already  acqnked  by  his  fatires,  led  him  to 
.  |)ui'rue  this  fpb'(:ies^of  writing  with  unabating  ar- 

dour.    The  perpetual,  rivallhips  and  competitons 
among  the  principal  Parian  citizens,  who  afpired 

.    ,      *'  ^rchifcthumpropm  rabies' armavit  iambcf 
"     *'' De  audifend.  P^^ 
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at  the  firft  offices  of  goremtnent,  frequently  dege«»  CHAP. 
neratihg    into   hatred,   malice,  and  revenge,  they       VI. 
dbferved,   with    infinite    deUght,    the    afperfions,  ^'^^ 
however  foul   and   falfe,  that  were  caft  on  their 
opponents.      The  malignity  of   the    public  thus 
nourifhed  and  exafperated  the  venom  of  the  poet ; 
but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence  b^eyond  which 
it  could  not  with  fafety  proceed.     After  inaking  Bzmdp, 
the  circle  of  the  whole  fociety,  and  equally  ofiend-  ^^^* 
ing  friends  and  foes  by  his  exceffive  and  indifcri^ 
miriate  reproach,  Archilochus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  puSlic  enemy.     The  licentious  impurity  of  his 
manners,  which   bade    defiance   to   eveiry  law   of  - 
decency  and  of  nature,  heightened  the  deteftatiou 
of  his  charafter  j  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in 
difgrace  from  his  native  ifland,  to  which  hi^  genius 
would  have  been  an*  orriament,  had  hi?  bfixavioyf 
been^lefs  offenfive  *^ 

Banifhed  from  the  ifle  of  Paros,  the  poet  fought  Wandciv 
'proteftion  in  the  Thafian  colony,  to  the  eftablifli-  '^s^ 
ment  of  which  the  fervices  of  his  father  had  fo 
eminently  contributed ;  but,  unfortunately  for  hi$ 
repofe,  the  fame  of  his  fatires  had   gone  before 
him  j  and  the  difgrace  of  having  loft  his  fhield  in  the 
Thracian  expedition  was  a  ftain  not  eafily  wiped     "' 
oflf.     His   reception  among  the   Thafians,  there- 
fore, anfwered  neither  his  own  expedtations,  nor 
the. liberal  fpirit  of  ancient  hofpitality.     He  foon 
quitted    a    place    in     which    his    company    was 
fo  little  acceptable,  yet  not  before  he  had  lam- 

*^  Critlas  npudJEliaxi.  Hid.  l.ik.  c^xii?^ 

»  pQone4 
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e  H  A  p.  pooncd  the  principal  citizens  of  Thafos,  and  with 
^V^_  J  a  whimfical   and  abfurd    excefs    of  refenttnent, 
iatirifed  the  narrowaeis  and  fterility  of  the  ifland 
itfelf, 
Rccovajj        Thg  wandering  poet  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
cfteem  at    feveral  Other  diftrifts  of  Greece,  in  which  be  took 
Oiympia.    refuge.    The  warlike  Spartans  would  fcarcely  ad- 
mit into  their  city,  a  writer  who  had  faid  that  a 
foldier  did  well  to  fave  his  perfon  by  lofing  his 
fliield,  becaufe  he  might   purchafe  new  armour, 
,     but  could  not  recpver  a  new  life.      Archilochus, 
thus  abandoned,  perfecuted,  and  contemned,  made 
one  fpirited  ^ort  for  recovering  his  ancient  cha- 
raOier  and  regaining  the  public  efteem.     The  time 
approached  for  celebrating  the  Olympic  feftival- 
The  irregularity  of  his  manners,  the  general  de- 
teftation  of  his  behaviour  as  a  foldier,  and,  above 
all,  his  avowed  vindication  of  cowardice,  fliould, 
according  to  received  rules,   have  excluded  him 
from  aflifting  at  that  folemnity :  but,  having  removed 
the    prejudices    which  the    citizens   of   Elis  na* 
turally  «itertained  againft   him^  by  difplaying  his 
f  wonderful  talents  for  mufic  and  poetry,  he  took 

\  care  to  infinuate  that  he  was  poiTefled  of  an  ode 
in  praife  of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearfed  before 
the  public  affembly,  would  equally  entertain  the 
fancy,  and  improve  the  piety  of  the  ipedators. 
The  intereft  of  religion  being  materially  concerned 
in  this  propofal,  the  judges  of  the  games  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  it.  Archilochus  appeared 
on  the  appointed  day  among  the  Olympic  Jjards. 
After  his  competitors  had  given  Specimens  of  their 

art 
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art  b  fuch  mufical  compofitions  as  the  audience  CHAP. 
were  accuftomed  to  hear,  he  began  the  fong  in  ^ 
honour  of  Hercules,  accompanied  with  the  found 
of  his  lyre,  and  written  with  fuch  new  variations 
of  verfe,  as  neceffarily  occafioned  new  modulations 
of  melody.  It  is  probable  that,  on  this  occafion, 
he  firft  pra£iifed  the  invention  afcribed  to  him  by 
Plutarch  %  of  paffing,  with  rapidity,  from  one 
rhythm,  or  meafure,  to  another  of  a  different  kind, 
The,  noveky,  the  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
compoiition,  ravifhed  the  fenfes,  and  elevated  the 
fouls  of  his  hearers.  The  demerit  of  the  per- 
former was  obliterated  in  the  perfeftion  of  his  fong. 
The  unanimous  applaufe  of  the  affembly  declared 
his  fuperiority  to  every  rival,  and  he  was  imme* 
diately  rewarded  by  the  prize,  and  adorned  with 
the  crown  of  vi3:ory  *^ 

Having  acquired  fuch  diftinguifhed  renown  in  Retons  to 
the  public  theatre  of  affembled  ftates,  Archilochus  ?"•  "**^ 
returned  with  exultation    to  his  native    country,  * 
the  glory  of  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Olym- 
pia,  in  confequence  of  the  fuccefsful  merit  of  a 
banifhed  citizen*     This  proclamation  being  deemed 
the  higheO:    honour  which    an  individual    could 
procure  for  his  community,  the  hatred  and  refent- 
ment   formerly   entertained  againfi:   the  poet  was 
converted   into  gratitude   and   admiration.     The 

0 

*♦  De  Mufic. 

*'  We  learn  from  Pindar  and  his  fchoUall,  Ode  01yin.ix.  that 
dus  celebrated  poem  of  Archilochus  long  continued  to  be  fung  at  the 
Olympic  game»»  in  order  to  grace  the  coronation  of  thofe  vi6kon  who 
either  could  not  affbrd»  or  who  did  not  iaclinef  to  purch«fe  an  ode  in 
their  particnlar  honour.  ^ 

renewed 
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CHAP*  renewed  refped  of  his  country  occaiioHed  many 
^    ^  d>ullitioD6  of  poetical  vamty,  which  evaporated  in 
fomeverfes  that  have  reached  the  jsrefent  tknes  *\ 
When  death  put  an  end  to  his  ldx>urs,  it  ferved 
only  to  heighten  his  fame.     His  obfequies  were  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  every  fad  circumftance  of  funeral 
»•  ^ngo0  pomp;  and  his  mepiory  was  celebrated  by  a  fefti- 
„o„j^        val,  eilablifbed  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men, and  adopted  by  the  general  admiration  of 
the  Greeks,  during  which  the  verfes  of  Archilochus 
were  fung  alternately  with  the  po^ms  of  Homer  *^  c 
and  thus,  by  a  fatality  frequently  attending  men 
pf  genius,  he  fpent  a  life  of  mifery^  and  acquired 
honour  after   death.     Reproach,   ignoniiny,  con- 
tempt, poverty,  and  perfecution,  were  the  ordinary 
companions  of  his  perfon ;  admiration,  glory,  rc- 
fpeft,  fplendour,  and  magnificence  were  the  me^ 
.    lancholy  attendants  of  his  fhade, 

Archilochus  was    the  principal  improver,    m^ 

the  iync     ^^h  9^  ^^?  iambic,  but^  of  the  grayer  kind  of  lyric 

poets.        poetry }    and   Terpander,    who  .flouriihed   in  the 

Teipander.  fame  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  hiftory 

of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter. of  the  gay  and 

feftive  kinds  of  lyric  compofition.     This  agreeable 

po^t  was  a  native  of  Lefbos*     He  obtained,  the 

jnufical  prize  in  the  Carnean  feftival  at  Sparta ;  and 

in  the  beginning  of  the  feveiith   century  before 

Chrift,  gained  four  fucceffive  prizes  at  Delphi,  as 

appe?ure4  by  a  correft  regifter  of  the  conquerors  in 

.  f 

'  ^  Athenaeiis,  1.  xiv.     Paufanlas,  Lx.     Stobaeus,  ferm,  la^f 
"^  Anthol.  p.  aia.    Ariftot,  Rhetor.  I.  iu 

the 
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flie  Pytbian  games,  pr eferved  in  the  time  of  Plu*  c  H  A  P. 
tarch  *'.      Thefe   advantages    procured    him    the       ^• 
refpe&  of  his  contemporaries^   but  he  was  ho- 
noured by  pofterity  chiefly  for  his  improvement  of 
the  Iyre>  and  for  the  new  varieties  of  meafure  which 
he  introduced  into  the  Grecian  poetry  *^ 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  »^  Terpander 
was  followed  by  the  nine  Lyric  poets,  who,  in  the 
courfe  of  two  centuries,  flourifhed  almoft  in  regular 
fuccefiion,  and  maintained  the  poetic  fame  of  their 
country*  Of  the  two  moft  ancient,  Alcman  and 
Stefichorus,  we  have  only  a  few  imperfeft  re* 
mains :  of  Sappho  there  are  two  complete  odes  ; 
her  followers,  Alcaeus,  Simonides,  Ibycus,  and 
Bacchilides,  are  known  by  a  few  mutilated  frag- 
ments, and  by  the  remarks  of  ancient  critics ; .  but 
we  (till  poflefs  many  initnitable  odes  of  Pindar,  and 
many  pleafant  fongs  of  Anacreon.         •    ' 

Asto  the  Grecian  lyrifts  in  general,  it  is  worthy  Sappho, 
of  obfervation,  that  except  Alcman  of  Sardis,  who  ^c!*"'' 
on  account  of  his  me^t  was  naturalifed  at  Sparta, 
Piadar  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  Stefichorus  of 
Himera  in  Sicily,  all  the  reft  were  bom  on  the  Afia- 
tic  coaft,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  ^gean  fea.  The 
fdft  beauty  of  thefe  enchanting  climates  was  the  beft 
adapted  to  infpire  the  raptures  peculiar  to  the  ode^ 

'•  De  MuCc.  ^  Euclid.  Harmon.     Strabo,  Lxiii. 

^'  IlwJapoj  ^rjo-i  0T4  ran  (tkoXiuv  [xiXuv  T£j7r«>5pof  eu^grijf  6r»» 
Hut.  de  Mufic.  **  Pindar  iays  that  Terpander  inven^ted  the  Sdm 
•*  lia^  "  which,  according  to  Pollux  and  Hefychius,  properly  denote 
the  drinking  fongs  of  the  Greeks  ;  but,  in  a  more  general  fenfe»  i2g« 
nify  every  kind  of  lyric  poetry  not  afpiiing  to  the  dignity  of  the 
•de. 

as 
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CH  AP»  as  well  as  to  excite  that  voluptuous  gaiety  cha- 
,   ^    ,  raderiftic  of  the   Grecian  fong^'.      Amidft    thd 
romantic  fc^nes  of  Ionia,  was  felt  with  uncommon 
fenfibiiity  the  force  of  that  pleafmg  painful  paf- 
^  Ikm,  which,  uniting  grief,  joy,    and  enthufiafm, 

contains  the  fruitful  feeds  of  whatever  is  moft  p»* 
feft  in  mufic  and  poetry  ^\  Here  the  celebrated 
Sappho  breathed  the  amorous  flames  by  \diich  flie 
'  wasconfumed;  while  her  countryman  and  loTer 
Alcaeus  declared  the  warmth  of  his  attachment, 
excited  lefs  perhaps  by  the  beauty  of  her*,  peribn, 
than  by  the  bewitching  charms  of  her  voice.  But 
neither  Alcsus,  who  flouriihed  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  fixth,  nor  Anacreon,  who  flouriflied  in  the 
X  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  Chrift,  al« 
lowed  the  natural  vivacity  of  their  tempers  to  be 
overcome  by  fhe  feverities  of  a  paffion  which  they 
confidered  chiefly  as  an  inftrument  of  pleafttre* 
When  unfortunate  in  love,  they  had  recourfe  to 
!wine;  and  their  lively  invitations' to  this  enjoyment 
compofed  the  favourite  airs  of  antiquity  ^K  Of 
Alcaeus  it  is  ufual  to  judge  by  the  fcattered  remains 
of  his  works  preferved  in  Plutarch  ^*  and  Athe- 
na&us^*,  and  by  the  high  commendations  befl:owed 
on  him  by  Horace  and  Quintilian.  The  LatiQ 
poet)  however,  feems  on  many  occafions  to  have 

*'  Hippocrat.  de  Locis,  voLii.  p.  346.  Edit,  Ludg.  Bat, 

*^  Agteeably  to  the  principles  eftabliihed  by  Theophraftus  in  Pitt* 
ttrch's  Sympofium. 

^^  Give  us  a  fong  of  AIcxus  or  Anacreon»  was  a  comxnoa  ikjio^  01 
ikit  age  of  Socrates.     Athenaeus>  1.  x.  c.  viii. 

3*  Sympof.  cvi.  3?  Ij[b.  x. 
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•  fo  cXa£Hy  iniitated,  or  rather  tranflated  the  Greek,  c  ha  p. 
that  the  copy  will  perhaps  bed  enable  us  to  form  a       ^• 
complete  idea  of  the  original  ^\     • 

Alcxus,  though  he  chiefiy  indulged  in  the  gay 
and  fportive  drains  of  poetry,  was  yet  qualified  to 
undertake  more  lofty  ^'  themes;  but  the  whole  foul 
of  Anacreon  was  of  that  effeminate  texture  which  Anacrecm. 
fitted  him  only  to  fing  of  love  and  pleafure^*. 
Venus,  Bacchus,- Cupid^  and  the  Grace%  were  the 
peculiar  divinities  whom  he  adored ;  and  the  pre- 
fents  which  he  offered  at  their  fhrine  were  the  moft 
acceptable  that  any  votary  could  beftow.  He  not 
only  obferved  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his  heart 
and  mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  fpirit  of  their  * 
worlhip.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works 
now  remaining  ^^,  we  find  the  moft  inimitable 
fimplicity,  purity^  and  fweetnefs  of  didion:    his 

Nullanot  Varey  iacravitey  priiu  feveris  arfoorem.  ^ 

Other  tranllations)  equally  literal,  may  be  difcovered  by  carefully  ex- 
amining the  fragments  in  Athenseus,  i*  x. 

^  In  lufus  &  amores  defcendit,  majoribus  tamen  aptior.  Quin; 
Ix.  c*i* 

^  *A  QoL^hTOi  h  xofi«*« 

E^orra  /xaiw  »j;^s*  — —  Anac  Od.  L 

^»  The  works  of  Anacreon  are  faidy  by  Petrus  Alcyomus  de 
enllo,  to  have  been  burned  by  the  Greek  priefts  of  Conf^antino^ 
from  which  fome  learned  men,  deflitute  of  tafte,  have  abfurdly  co^ 
cludad>  that  the  works  afcribed  to  the  old  poet  are  fpurious.  It  can- 
iiot>  furely,  be  laid  of  thofe  poems,  <<  Etii  excitant  animos  noihtv* 
^  rum  hominum  ad  flagrantiorem  religionis  cultum,  non  tamea 
^  veiborum  Atticorum  proprietatem  &  linguae  Grsecs?  elegantiam 
*^  docent;''  which  is  the  character  that  Petrus  Alcyonius  gives  of 
the  compofitiofts  fubftihited  by  the  priefts  im  their  place. 

verfes 


Steficho- 
nu. 
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c.hAp.  verfes  flow  with  a  fmooth  volubility;  his  images^ 
fentiments,  and  reafonings  (if  what,  in  him  feems 
intuitive  conviftions  can  be  called  reafoning)  are 
copied  from  the  warmeft  impreflions  of  nature. 
Yet  in  thefe  poemsy  otherwife  fo  beautiful  and.fo 
perfed,  there  may  be  difcovered  an  extreme  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  manners  and  a  baneful  voluptuoufhefs 
of  fancy)  extending  beyond  the  fenfes,  and  tainting 
the  foul  itfelf. 

The  diflblute^  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the  delicate 
fenfibiilty  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearful  complaints  of 
Simonides  *^,  were  all  expreffed  in  that  eafy  equable 
flow  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  moft  learned  of  their  countrymen  ^', 
difplays  more  grace  than  flirength,  and  more 
btouty  than  grandeur.  The  majefliic  mufe  of 
Stefichorus  foared  a  loftier  pitch.  Difdaining.the 
fubja£ts  to  which  the  other  lyriffis  defcended,  he 
fung  of  war  and  heroes,  and  fupported,  by  his 
harp,  the  whole  weight  and  dignity  of  epic  poetry  ^\ 
Such,  at  leafl:,  are  the  fentiments  of  a  celebrated 
critic,  who  had  read  his  works,  of  which  we  are  at 

*^"*^'  prefent  entitled  tg  judge  only  by  their  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  Pindar,  who  was  ftamped  with  a  fimilar 
form  of  genius,  and  treated  the  fame- lofty  themes. 
.'  The  honours  bellowed  on  Pindar  by  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  the  admiration  in  which  bis 
name  was  uniformly  held  by  the  moft  improved 

'♦*'  Mocftius  kchrymis  Simonidws.     CatulL 
^-  Pionyfins  Halicaro* 

natkuis 
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nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  hi$.  peribn  znd  CHAP. 
his  works  objeds  of  a  very  natural  curiofity.  He  ^_^,_^ 
was  bom  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
Chrift,  and  his  long  life  almoft  completed  the  full 
revolution  of  a  century.  His  age,  therefore,  ex* 
tended  beyond  the  period  of  hiftory  now  under  our 
review ;  yet  the  works  of  his  predeceflbrs  having 
periflied  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarifm^  it 
is  neceflary  to  examinei  in  this^lace,  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  writings  ot  Pindar,  as  the 
only  materials  remaining  that  can  enable  us  to  form 
a  general  notion  of  the  performances  recited  by 
the  lyric  poets  at  the  principal  Grecian  folemnities. 
Pindar,  from  his  earliell  years,  was  carefully  trained 
by  his  father  (himfelf  a  mufician)  to  the  ftudies  of 
mufic  and  poetry.  His  genius,  naturally  wild  and 
luxuriant,  was  correded  by  the  leffons  of  his  fair 
countrywomen,  Myrtis  and  Corinna  ^\  whofe 
poetical  productions  had  acquired  imrivalled  fame, 
not  only  in  Thebes,  but  in  many  naghbour* 
bg  cities  **.  His  firft  efforts  for  equalling  their 
renown  were  difplayed  at  the  mufical  contefts  cele« 
brated  in  his  native  fountry ;  where,  after  con* 
quering  Myrtis,^  he  was  five  times  overcome  by 
Corinna,  who,  could  we  believe  the^  voice  of  fcan* 
dal,  owed  her  repeated  vidories  niorei  to  the 
charms  of  her  beauty  than  to  the  fuperiority  of  her 
genius**.  But  in  the  four  public  affemblies  of  A««<Jf* 
Greece,  where  females  were  not  admitted  to  con-  ^hichlbe 

wathdd. 

«'  Psmikmat,  Lix.  cxxiL  ^  Lacia^.    JQiaa.  Var.  W£U 

^  Paiifan.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  ^^^d,  Pindar  carried  off  the  prize  from  every  com* 
VI.  ^  peritor.  The  glory,  in  particular,  which  his 
poetry  bpth  gained  and  conferred  at  Olympia, 
made  the  greateft  generals  and  ftatefmen  of  the 
age  court  the  friendftiip  of  his  mufe.  To  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  efpecially  to  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Delphi,  his  hymns  and  poeans  drew  an 
extraordinary  concourfe  of  Greeks  and  ftrangers. 
Thepriefts',  pro^ets,  and  other  minifters  of  Apollo, 
fenfible  of  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  his 
mufical  fame>  repaid  the  merit  of  his  fervices  by 
ceding  his  ftatue  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of 
the  temple,  and  declared  by  tlieir  organ  the  Pythia, 
that  Pindar  fhould  be  honoured  with  one-half  of  thie 
firft-fruit  offerings  annually  prefented  by  the  de- 
•  vout  retainers  of  the  Delphian  Ihrine  *\  Pindar 
was  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  affociated  to  the 
honours  of  the  gods;  and,  after  his  death,  his 
memory  was  adorned  by  every  mark  of  refpefi 
-that  public  admiration  can  beftow.  The  beauty 
of  the  monument,  erefted  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Thebes,  was  ad- 
mired after  the  revolution  ^f  fix  centuries  *^  At 
the  Theoxonian  feftival,  a  portion  of  the  facred 
victim  was  appropriated,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
-Plutarch,  to  the  defcendants  of  the  poet.  The 
inveterate  hoftility  of  the  Spartans,  when  they  de- 
ftroyed  the  capital  of  their  ancient  and  crudleft 
enemies,  fpared  the  houfe  of  Pindar,  which  was 
equally  refpefted  in  a  future  age  by  the  warlike  and 

♦*  Paufiin.  Phocic.  ^'  Paufan.  Bceodc. 
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impetuous  fon  of  Philip,  and  the  giddy  triumph  of^CH  A  p. 
his  Macedonian  captains  *%  ,    ^'  ^ 

Pindar,  we  are  told,  acquired  unrivalled  fame  Divifion 
by  his  hymns  to  Jupiter,  his  poeans  to  Apollo,  and  and  nature 
his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all  thefe  works  ^j^,^ 
have  perifhed,  as  well  as  his  love  verfes,  his  ele* 
gies,  and  his  Parthenia"^,  we  are  unfortunately 
obliged  to  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  odes, 
which  were  rehearfed  at  the  facred  games,  in  praife 
of  the  conquerors  in  the  gymnaftk  'and  equeftrian 
contefls.  Thefe  conquerors  being  perfons  of  the 
firft  diftinftion  in  Greece,  the  poet  takes  occafion 
to  celebrate  the  fplendor  of  their  paft  lives,  the 
dignity  of  their  charafter,  the  feme  of  their 
anceftors,  and  the  glory  of  their  feveraL  republics. 
The  tutelary  deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
felicity,  are  not  forgotten;  and  hence,  by  an  eafy 
tranfition,  the  poet  paffes  to  the  worlhip  of  the  god 
in  whofe  honour  the  games  were  eftabliflied  j  to  the 
adoration  of  the  heroes  by  whom  they  were  confti- 
tuted  or  confirmed ;  and  to  innumerable  other  epi- 
fodes,  which  are  often  more  interefting  and  more 
beautiful  ihan  the  original  fubjeft. 

Such,  moft  commonly,  are  the  materials  of  the 
ode ;  and  its  form  ufually  confifted  of  three  ftanzas, 
of  which  the  two  firft  were  of  an  equal  length,  and 
either  of  them  longer  than  the  third.  This  ar- 
rangement was  introduced  as  moft  fuitable  to  the 
occafion  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  to  the  fcene  on  ' 

^  Polyb.  Hlftor. 

^  Sx^ngf  u  the  word  denote8>  by  a  chorus  of  vix^s. 

T  2  which 
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CHAP,  which  it  was  rehearfed.  The  occafion  was  the 
^^  folemn  lacrifice,  accompanied  by  a  public  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  fpeftators  by  the  friends  of 
the  fuccefsful  candidate  for  Olympic  fame.  Grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  gods  formed  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  ceremony,  which  could  not,  widi- 
out  impiety,  be  omitted  by  the  viftor,  who  had 
obtained  fo  honourable  a  prize  through  the  affiftance 
of  his  proteding  divinity.  On  the  altar  of  this 
divinity  the  facHfice  was  performed;  and  in  his 
temple  was  fung  the  panegyrical  poem,  contain- 
ing the  united  praifes  of  the  beneficent  god  and 
of  his  favoured  votary.  The  chorus  waited,  as 
ufual,  to  begin  the  fong,  till  the  preparations  were 
made  for  the  feaft.  They  repeated  the  firft  flanza, 
properly  called  fbrophe,  while  they  gracefully  dan- 
ced, towards  the  right,  round  the  well-repleniflied 
altar;  returning,  in  an  oppofite  dire£)ion,  to 
the  place  from  which  they  fet  out,  they  recited 
the  fecond  flanza,  therefore  called  antifbrophS; 
then  {landing  motionlefs  before  the  altar,  and,  as 
it  were,  in  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  divinity, 
with  whofe  ftatue  it  was  adorned,  they  fung  the 
concluding  flanza,  with  a  richer  exuberance,  and 
more  complicated  variations,  of  melody  5^  The 
ode,  therefore,  was  diftinguifhed  from  other  pieces 
of  poetry,  not  by  being  fet  to  mufic  *'  (for  this 
was  common  to  them  all),  but  by  being  fung  by  a 

*^  Mariiu  VvStonoM  de  Gram,  and  the  Schdit  (mHephaeftioii. 

''  This  error  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  otherwife  verjr  ienfibte 
difcourfe  of  Mr.  Charbaxum  on  lyric  poetry,  in  the  Memoires  de 
TAcadenue. 

chorus, 
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chorus,  who  accompajiied  the  various  modulations  chap. 
of  the  voice  with  fuitable  movements  and  attitudes  .  ^-_j 
of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  ot  the  Greeks  thus  united  the  M*  ^ 
pleafures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  imder-  ^^ence. 
ftanding.  In  the  various  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment  confifted  its  efTential  merit  and  perfection; 
and  ie  only  could  be  entitled  the  prince  of  lyric ' 
poets,  whofe  verfes  happily  confpired  with  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  this  complicated  exhibition.  By 
the  univerfal  confent  of  antiquity,  this  poet  is  Pin- 
dar, whom,  ever  fince  the  eulogium  of  Horace,  cri- 
tics have  extolled  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagina- 
tion«  the  figurative  boldnefs  of  his  didion,  the  fire, 
animation,  and  enthufiafm  of  his  genius.  The  pane- 
gyrics bellowed  on  him  have  generally  more  of  the 
wildnefs  of  the  ode,  than  of  the  coolnefs  of  criti- 
cifm ;  fo  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  excellen- 
cies may  fUU  deferve  to  be  explained.  It  will  be 
allowed  by  every  one  who  reads  his  works  with 
attention,  that  great  as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar  is  not 
more  diflinguifhed  by  the  fublimity  of  his  thoughts 
and  fentiments,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  his  lan- 
guage and  expreflion ;  and  that  his  appropriate  and 
inimitable  **  excellence  confifts  in  the  energy,  pro- 
priety, and  magnificence  of  his  ftyle,  fo  fingularly 
fitted  to  afTociate  with  the  lengthened  tones  of  mu- 
fic,  and  the  figured  movements  of  the  dance.  The 
uniform  cadence,  the  fmooth  volubility,  and  the 
light  unimportance  of  ordinary  compofition,  are  ex- 

''  Findaram  quifquis  fhidet  emuiariy  fee. 

T.3  tremely 
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C  H  A  P.  tremely   ill  adapted    to    this    aflbdation,   which 
VI.       bringing  every  fingle  word  into  notice,  and  fub- 
jefUng  it  to  obfervation  and  remark,  muft  expofe 
its  natural  meannefs,   infignificance,  and  poverty. 
But  as  much  as  the  language  of  ordinary  writers 
would  lofe,  that  of  Puidar  will  afluredly  gain  by  fuch 
an  examinatidh.     His  words  and  phrafes  are  chofen 
with  an  habitual  care,  and  ftamped  with  impreffionof 
grace  and  dignity,   which,  the  more  they  are  con- 
templated, muft  be  the  more  admired.     It  is  this 
•magnificence  of  didion,  thofe  compound  epithets, 
and  thofe  glowing  expreflions,  (which  the  coldnefs 
of  criticiifm  has  fometimes   condenmed  as  extra- 
vagant,) that  form  the  tranfcendent  merit  of  the 
Pindaric  ftyle,  and  diftinguifti  it  even  more  than 
the  general  flow  of  the  verfification,  which  is  com- 
monly fo    natural,   free,   and  unreftrained,    that 
inftead  of  the  monotony  incident  to  poetic  num- 
bers, it  breathes  all  the  richnefs  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious  profe.     It  is  not  meant,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  poet  paid  more  attention  to 
the  choice,  than  to  the  arrangement,  of  words. 
The  majefty  of  the  compojition  equalled,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  critic,  even  furpafled  the  value 
of  the  materials.    Dionyfius,  the  critic  to  whom  I 
allude,  has  explained  by  what  admirable  refine- 
ments of  art,  Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain 
firmnefs  and  folidity  of  confiftence,  feparated  them 
at  wide  intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broa4  bafe,  and 
raifed  them  to  a  lofty  eminence^  from  which  they 
darted  thofe  irradiations  of  l\>Iendor,  that  aftonifhed 
the  mpft  diftant  beholders. 

But 
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But  the  moft  exaked  hme  cannot  extend  with  C  M  A  P. 
qual  facility  to  dift^ace of  time  and  to  diflgnce  of  ,    -^-,_f 
place.     The  poems  of .  Pindar  are  now  deprived  of 
their  zlccompaniments   of  mufic  and  dancing,  by 
which  they  ^pre  formerly  ennobled  and  adorned. 
They  are  now  read  in  the  retirement  of  the  clofetj 
without  perfonal  intereft  and  without  patriotic  emo* 
ticm.    They  were  anciently  fung  to  large  affemblie§ 
of  men,  who  venerated  the  religion  which  they  de» 
4cribed,  revered  the  charaders  whom  they  celebrat- 
ed,  and  felt  the  influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotifm 
which  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  uphold. 
Such  paffages  as  may  appear  moft  exceptionable  in 
the  cool  moments '  of  folitary  ftudy,  would  obtain 
the  higheft  applaufe  amidft  the  joyous  animation  of 
fecial  triumph,  when  men  are  naturally  difpofed  to 
admire'every  happy  boldnefs  of  expreflion,  and  to 
view  with  unufual  rapture,  the  rovings   of  thofe 
lofty  fights  which  elevate   the    daring  mufe   ctf 
Pindar] 

In  examining  the  effeds  of  the  games  as  infti-  phyficai 
tutions  for  bodily  exercife  and  mental  improvV^*^^^^^/ 
ment,  it  is  necefikry  to  refleft,  not  only  on  the  game$. 
umverfality  of  their  eftablifliment,  but  on  the  fre- 
quency of  their  repetition.      Befides  the  public 
folenmities    already    defcribed,    innumerable   pro- 
vincial feftivals  were  celebrated  in  each  particular 
repidilic;.     The  Athenians  employed  near  a  third 
part  of  the  year  in  fuch  amufements ;  and  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjefture,  that  thofe  commu- 
nities which  inftituted  moft  feftivals,  would  moft 
excel  in  the  arts  and  execcifes  difplayed  in  them, 

T  4  we 
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CHAP,  vemy  condi^lefrom  thenatioml  d^giBdonsof 
^,^,^  the  Olympic  lidors  preTerved  in  ancient  autluns, 
that  the  number  of  the  Athenian  feftivals  'was 
mailed  by  that  of  feveral  other  ftates. 

For  thefe  \varlike  and  elegant  aigfifements,  the 
youth  were  carefully  trained  by  the  difcipline  of 
the  gymnafia,  in  which  they  learned  whatever  can 
give  ftrength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  eafe  and 
grace  to  the  motions,  force  and  beauty  to  the 
genius*  Bodily  ftrength  and  agility  were  accom- 
panied by  health  and  vigour  of  conftitutiom 
Their  athletic  hardinefs  bore,  without  inconveni* 
ence,  the  viciffitudes  of  cold  and  heat.  Even  in  the 
fcorching  warmth  "  of  July  (for  that  was  the  feafon 
of  the  Olympic  games),  they  received,  bareheaded, 
but  unhurt,  the  dire£l  rays  of  the  fun :.  And  the 
firm  organization,  acquired  by  perpetual  exerdfe, 
countera&ed  that  fatal  propenfity  to  vicious  in- 
dulgence, too  natural  to  their  voluptuous  climate, 
and  produced  thofe  inimitable  models  of  ftrength 
and  beauty,  which  are  fo  defervedly  admired  sn  the 
precious  remains  of  Grecian  ftatuary. 
They  pro-  Thefe  corporeal  advantages  were  followed  by  a 
ngc.  *  train  of  higher  excellencies  to  which  they  are  nearly 
allied.  There  is  a  courage  depending  on  nerves 
and  blood,  which  was  improved  to  the  higheft  pitch 
among  the  Greeks.  They  delight,  fays  Lucian  ^\ 
to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and  generous  ani- 
mals; and  their  own  contentions  are  ftiU  more 
animated.     In  the  memorable  war  with  Perfia, 

^  Ladan,  Solon.  ^  In  Soloii. 

3  they 
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they  ihewed  the  fuperiority  of  thdr  national  cou«  CHAP, 
rage:  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  ^  ^*  ^ 
moft  fignal  exploits  were  performed  in  the  field  of 
battle  by  thofe  who  had  been  previoully  adorned 
with  the  Olympic  crown.  It  was  a  general  boaft, 
that  one  Grecian  could  conquer  ten  Perfians"; 
and  the  fuggeftions  of  reafon  tend  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  hiftory.  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  viftory  was  not  obtained  by  the  me- 
chanical exertions  of  diftant  hoftility.  The  conteft 
was  decided  by  the  point  of  the  fword  and  fpear^ 
The  ufe  of  thefe  weapons  required  adivity  in  the 
limbs,  fteadinefs  of  the  eye,  and  dexterity  of  the 
hand.  It  improves  the  courage  as  well  as  the 
vigour  of  the  foldier ;  and  both  qualities  were  ad« 
mirably  promoted  by  the  habitual  exercifes  of  the 
gymnafia,  which  infpired  not  only  the  fpirit  to  un« 
dertake,  but  the  ability  to  execute,  the  moft  dan« 
gerous  and  difficult  enterprifes. 

The  gymnaftic  arts  promoted  other  attainments  and  temp 
of  a  nobler  nature  than  bodily  accomplifliment  J*"**"*** 
and  courage.  Chiefly  by  their  influence,  the  love 
ofpleafure  and  the  love  of  adion,  the  two  moft 
powerful  principles  in  the  human  breaft,  were  di- 
reded  to  purpofes  not  only  innocent  but  ufeful. 
The  defire  of  an  Olympic  crown  reftrained  alike 
thofe  weaknefles  which  form  the  difgrace,  and 
thofe  vices  which  form  the  guilt  and  mifery  rf 
undifdplined  minds ;  and  an  objed  of  earthly  and 
perifljable  ambition  led  to  the  fame  external  purity 
and  temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the  pre* 

»Ikrodot.Lvul. 

cepts. 
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cepts,  and  enforcedby  the  fandlions,  of  a  divine 
and  immutable  religion.     The  oil,  the  crown,  the 
robes,  and    the  palms  compofe  not  the  only  re» 
femblances  between  the  Chriftian  and  the  Olympic 
vidors.     Thefe  vifible  images  have  been  borrowed 
indeed  by  the  facred  writers,  to  alfift  our  iraperfeft 
conception  of  divine  truths  ^^ ;    but  they  have  been 
borrowed    from  an    inftitution    which    refembles 
Chriftianity,  not  in  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
it  propofed,  but  in  the  efforts  and  duties  which  it 
enjoined.     The  ambition  of  hdneft  fame  "  taught 
men  to  controul  the  appetites  of  the  body  by  the 
affeOions  of  the  foul ;     the  fprings   of  emulation 
repreffed  the  allurements  of  fenfuality ;  one  dan- 
gerous paffion  combated  another  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous ;  and  a  train  of  ufeful  prejudices  fupported 
the  caufe,  and  maintained  the  afcendatit,  of  virtue. 
Contempt        Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  diftinguifh  the 
for  the       Greeks  from  the  mafs  of  ancient  and  modem  na- 
notions       ticms,  feemed  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
codcern-     fame  ufeful  inftitutions ;    particularly  the  cuftom  of 
pJnt  of     g^^g  unarmed,  and  their  perpetual  contempt  for  the 
honour.      capiicious  notions  concerning  the  point  of  honour. 
Thefe  high-minded  republicans  were  accuftomed,  in 
the  private  gymnafias  and  palsgftras,  as  well  as  at  the 
public  games  and  folemnities,  to  m&iQ.  and  to  fu&r 
the  moft    provoking    indignities.      A    barbarous 
Scythian,  who  witneffed  a   fpeftacle  that  feenfied 

$*  r  Corinth.  9th  chapter,  four  laft  verfes. 

"  Qui  ftudet  optatain  curfu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  fudavit  &  alfit, 
Abftinuit  venere  &  vino.  ' 
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to  him  as  Ihocking  and  intolerable  as  it  would  G  H'  A  ?• 
appear  to  a  punftilious  modern  gentleman,  di-  ^* 
clared  to  his  Athenian  condudlor,  that  if  any  one 
ventured  on  offering  the  fame  infults  to  him,  which 
the  Athenian  youths  were  continually  offering  to 
each  other,  he  would  foon  convince  the  affembly, 
that  liis  fword  was  not  an  empty  ornament  of  his 
perfon,  but  an  ufeful  guardian  •  of  his  honour  ^^ 
Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the  Scythian ;  and 
fuch,  as  hiftory  attefts,  are  the  fentiments  of  all 
uncultivated  minds.  An  untutored  Barbarian  fets 
no  bounds  to  his  refentment.  The  fmalleft  injury 
renders  his  anger  implacable;  his  indignation 
againft  thfe  offender  being  proportioned,  not  to  the 
nature  of  his  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which 
is  boundlefs.  The  flighteft  fault  requires  the 
fevereft  atonement ;  and  not  only  a  blow,  but  a 
word,  or  a  look,  may  inflid  a  ftain  on  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  fuppofed  honour,  which  can  only  be 
waflied  out  in  the  blood  of  the  aggreffor.  The 
excefles  of  this  brutifli  fiercenefs,  before  they 
were  correfted  by  the  refinements  of  Grecian  phi- 
lofophy,  were  repreffed  by  the  habitual  praftice  of 
the  gymnaftic  exercifes.  In  the  fchools  appro- 
priated to  the  advancement  of  thefe  manly  arts, 
the  Greeks  learned  the  valuable  leffon  of  repelling 
injuries  by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  of  proportioning 
the  puniftiment  to  the  offence,  and  of  thus  preventing 
a  flight  occafion  of  animofity  from  degenerating 
into  a  permanent  caufe  of  rancorous  revenge.  If  any 

^^Luclan  Anachariis. 

citizen 
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CHAP,  ddzen  of  thofe  warlike  republics  had  worn  armour 
^      in  times  of  peace,  he  muft  have  been  regarded 
either  as  a  madman  or  as  an  aflaflin ;    for  to  the 
chaftifed  principles  of  Grecian  difcipline^  it  would 
have  appeared  altogether  abfurd,  that  the  fword  or 
dagger  fliould  be  thought  neceffary  to  retaliate  the 
reproaches  of  the  tongue,  or  even  the  more  daring 
infults  of  theamu 
Kmnladoii       ^^^  entertainments  of  th^  public  feftivals  thus 
and  re-      tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  excefles  of  refentment, 
^^^^^  suid  to  improve  the  xmld  and  gentle  virtues  ;    but 
confidered  in  another  view,  the  fame   entertain- 
ments were  calculated  to  promote  ardour,  emula- 
tion, friendihip,  patriotifm,  and  all  the  animated, 
principles    and  contentions  of  aOiive  life.     The 
rewards  beftowed  on  the  conquerors  were  the  moft 
flattering  which  in  that  age  could  be  propofed. 
Odes  were   fui^g  in  their   praife;     ftatues   were 
erefted  to  them  on  the  fcene  of  viftory ;  the  names 
of  their  parents  and  country  were  jointly  celebrated 
with  their  own ;    they  were   entitled  to  the  firft 
feats  at  all  public  entertainments;    maintained  at 
the  expence  of  their  refpeflive  communities ;  arid, 
in  their  native  cities,  rewarded  not  only  with  mo- 
numents  and    infcriptions,    but    fometimes    with 
altars  and  temples.     Of  thefe  honours  and  rewards, 
the  appropriated  fymbols  were  the  olive,  the  pine, 
the  parfley,  and  the  laurel  crowns;    which  were 
refpeftively  diftributed  to  th*  feveral    vidkors   at 
Olympia,    the    Ifthmus,    Nemea,     and     Delphi 
Obferving  the  fmall  value  of  thefe  badges  of  dif- 
tindion,   without  adverting  to  the  folid  benefits 
J  which 
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Which  they  conferred,  the  Perfian  Tigranes  would  CHAP. 
have  diffuaded  his  mafter  from  going  to  war  with  ._  ---tv 
a  people,  who,  infenfible  to  intereft,  fought  only 
for  glory  *\    But  had  Tigranes  been  more  com- 
pletely   informed    concerning   the  inftitutions  of 
Greece,    he   would  have   underilood,  that  both 
intereft  and  glory  operated  moft  powerfully  upon 
the   candidates  for   Olympic  fame,  and  not  only    . 
their  perfonal  interefts,  but  thofe  of  their  friends, 
theur  parents,  and  their  country,  who,  being  affo- 
ciated  to  their  honours,  were  regarded  by  them 
with  that  fondn^fs  of  aflFeSion  which  men  naturally 
feel  for  the  objefls  of  their  protedion  and  bounty.    Influence 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  fo-  ^^^  ^^ 
lemnities,   we  muft  not  forget  the    mufical  and  poetical 
poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  being  employed  <=^»^«^- 
to  reward  the  vigors  in  the  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
came  to  be  themfelves  though^  worthy  of  reward. 

The  martial  leflbns  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Callinus  ad« 
mirably  confpired  with  the  effe&s  which  have 
already  been  defcribed,  encouraging  the  firm  and 
manly  virtues,  both  by  the  enthufiafm  with  which 
their  precepts  were  conveyed,  and  by  the  lively  im- 
preiEons  which  they  gave  of  thofe  objedls  for  which 
it  is  important  and  honourable  to  contend.  The 
courage,  depending  on  blood  and  nerves,  is  uncertain 
andj^tranfitory  in  its  exiftente;  and  even  while  it 
exifts,  may  be  indifferently  employed  to  purpofes  be- 
neficial or  deftruaivei    It  belonged  to  the  martial 


^  The  word  is  a^rrn  in  the  original ;  but  here  means  the  reward 
of  Tirtoe.    VidiHerodot.  Lyuuc«a6« 
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They  in- 
fufed  a 
proper 
mixture  of 
foftnefs 
and  fenii- 
bility  into 
the  Gre- 
cian cha- 
radlcn. 


Their  ef- 
fects on 
moral 
principle, 


bards  to  determine  its  doubtful  nature,  to  illuftrate 
and  enforce  its  genuine  motives,  and  to  direft  it  un- 
erringly to  the  proper  objedts  of  its  purfuit. 

The  mulical  entertainments  thus  promoted, 
refined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles  infpired 
by  all  the  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  of  that  warlike 
age.  But  as  bravery  is  a  hardy  plant  that  grows 
in  every  foil,  the  moft  beneficial  confequence  of 
the  arts  confifted  in  infufing  a  proper  mixture  of 
foftnefs  and  fenfibility  into  the  Grecian  charafter. 
This  is  well  known  to  be  their  efFe^  in  every 
country^  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  flourifli*^. 
The  Greeks,  in  a  peculiar,  manner,  required  their  af- 
fiftance ;  nor  could  it  have  been  poffible  for  that 
people,  without  the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to 
control  the  barbarity  naturally  occafioned  by  their 
conflant  employment  in  war,  the  favage  <;ruelty 
introduced  by  the  4)raa:ice  of  domeflic  fervitude, 
and  that  unrelenting  ferocity  of  charader  which 
feems  eflentially  inherent  in  the  nature  of  demo- 
cratical  government.  Amidft  thefe  fources  of 
degeneracy  and  corruption,  the  time  and  applica- 
tion neceflary  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  purfuits 
of  genius,  habituated  the  Greeks  to  gentle  amufe- 
ments  and  innocent  pleafures.'  The  honours  and 
rewards  beftowed  on  the  fuccefsful  candidates  for 
literary  fame,  engaged  them  to  feek  happinefs  and 
glory  in  the  peaceful  fhade  of  retirement,  as  well 
as  on. the  contentious  theati^  of  aftive  life;  and 
the  obfervations   and  difcoveries  occafionally  fug- 


'cv  Ingenuas  didiciiTe  fideliter  artes, 
£moIlit  mores,  nee  Unit  eile  feroi. 
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gefted  by  the  free  communication  of  fentim«nt,  CHAP, 
ftrengtheaed  and  confirmed  thofe  falutary  maxims  \J2^ 
which  combat  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  maintain 
the  prafUce  of  fuch  rules  of  behaviour  as  are  moll 
ufeful  and  agreeable  in  fociety. 

If  the  mufical  and  literary  entertainments  ac-  ^nd  on  the 
quired  fuch  an  happy  influence  over  the  moral  J^JI^^. 
difpofitions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  ftlll  more  ers, 
confiderable  effed  on  the  intelledual  faculties,  qf 
the  mind.  It  is  almoft  impolTible,  in  theprefeiit 
age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of  their  efficacy  in 
improving  the  memory,  enriching  the  imagina- 
tion, and  correding  the  judgment.  As  to  the 
memory,  indeed,  there  is  a  period  in  the  progrefs 
of  fociety  preceding  the  introdudion  of  writing, 
when  the  energies  of  this  faculty  have  been  exerted 
among  many  nations  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
force.  Even  among  the  barbarous  ^  Celtic  inha- 
bitants of  our  own  ifland,  the  Druids  could  repeat 
an  incredible  number  of  verfes,  containing  the 
knowledge  of  their  hiftory,  laws,  and  religion  j 
and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  required  to  com- 
plete the  poetical  ftudies  of  a  candidate  for  the 
priefthood  ^^ 

But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other  nations  prepared 
in   the    power    of   memory,    they    have    always  for  their 
been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their  tafte,  and  High  at- 
the  inimitable  charms  of  their  fancy.     Thefe  ex-  i^^elo^"** 
cellencies,  whether  ^riglnally  produced  by  natural  quenceand 
or  moral  caufes,  or  more  probably  by  a  combina-  P^^^°^^ 

**  Caefar,  de  bello  Galileo,  1.  vL  cap!  13 . 

tlon 
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CHAP,  tion  of  both,  were,  doubtlefs,  extended  and  im- 
^  proved  by  emulation  and  habitual  exerdfe.  To 
this  exercife  the  public  folemnities  afforded  a  pro- 
per field ;  and,  in  the  contefls  of  mufic  and  poetry, 
were  difplayed  the  opening  blofToms  of  Grecian 
genius,  blofToms  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
thofe  fruits  of  philofophy  and  eloquence,  that  will 
form  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the  laft  ages  of 
the  world. 


/ 


/ 
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CHAP.  vn. 

State  of  the  Grecian  Colonies. — The  lonians  fimrijh 
in  Arts  and  Arms. — Their  Wars  with  the  Ly^ 
dians.  — ?  The  AJiatic  Greeks  fuhdued  by  Crafus. 
— Splendour  of  the  Lydian  Court.'^-^Foundation  of 
the  Perjian  '  Monarchy.  —  Caufes  of  its  rapid 
Grandeur— Which  alarms  Crtzfus. — His  Alliance 
with  the  Lacedamonians. — He  invades  the  Per* 
fan  Dominions.  —  Meafures  of  his  Allies."^ 
Crcefus  defeated  by  Cyrus. -^  End  of  the  Lydian 
Monarchy. 

A  BO VE   two  thoufand  years  have  elapfed  iince  CHAP. 
■^  it  was  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  Europe,  ,   -^V^ 
diat   a    handful    of    Greeks    having    eftabiifhed  state  of 
diemfelves  in  Afia  and  Africa,  continually  main-  the  Greek 
tamed  and   extended    their    pofleflions    in   thofe  Europe 
quarters  of  the  world '.     Wherever  the  fpirit  of  andAfika. 
enterprife    diffufed    their    fettlements,   they    per-  ^J^ 
ceived,  it  is  faid,  on  the  flighted  comparifon,  the  A.C.  ;oo.' 
fuperiority  of  their  own  religion,  language,  infti- 
tutions,  and  manners;  and  the  dignity  of  their 
charader  and   fentiments  eminently  diftinguilhed 
them  from  the  general  mafs  of  nations  vHbofe  terri- 
tories they  inVaded,  and  whom  they  juftly  deno« 
minated  Barbarians  \    Tet  thefe  honourable  ad«. 

'  Ifipipocrat.  voLL  p*350.  edit.  Lngdun.  1763. 
"  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  paffinx. 

VOL.  !•  V  .  vantages, 
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^  ^v^  ^*  vaiitages,  inftead  of  conciliadiig  good-will,  tended 
only  to  exafperate  hoftility.    The  northern  Gredcs 
were  pecpetually  harafled  by  the  fierce  inroads  of 
the  Thradans :  the  fouthem  were  endangered  by 
the  united  ftrength  of  Egypt  and  dLybia,      The 
colonies  in  Magna  Graeda  having  eafily  refifted 
the  rude,  though  warlike  natives  of  that  country, 
were  called  <q  contend  with  the  more  formidable 
power  of  Carthage.    But  the  confequences  of  all 
thefe  wars,  which  ihall  be  defcribed  in  due  lime, 
e:ii^ded  Qot  beyond  the  countries  in  which  they 
firfl  arofe.    The  memorable-  confiid  between  the 
Greek  colonies  in  the  £a(l,  and  the  great  nations 
of  Afia,  forms  a  fubjed  more  v^^ft  and  more  in- 
terefting.     Not    confined    to   the  extremities^  it 
'  reached  audlhook  the  centre  of  Greece.    It  re- 
CiMifed  with  iQpre  deftrudive  violence  on  Perfia; 
its  duration  comprehenda  the  mofl:  illuftrious  pe« 
riod  in  the  hiftory  of  both  countries  j   and  its  ex- 
tent embraces  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
together  with  the  fcattered  communides  of  Grecian 
.  extrafUoB  in  every  part  of  the  world* 
Sii*«  rf         In  the  third  century  after  their  eftablifhment  in 
coLnies  in  *^®  ^^^^  ^ad  above  feven  hVaidred  years  before  the 
Afia.         ChrifBan  asra,  the  Greeks  of  Afia,  and  particu- 
larly the  lonians,  far  furpaifed  their  European  an- 
chors in  fplendor  and  profperity  \    While  anpent 
-Greece  was  harafled  by  inteftine  diflenfioius,  and 
its  northern  fronder  expofed  to  the  boftiUty  of 
neighbouring  Barbarians,  the   eaftem  colonies  en- 

'  Herodot.  paffim.  Plin.  l.y.  9l  Senec.  ad  Heir.  * 
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joyed  profound  peace,  and  flourifhedih  the  vidnity  CHAR 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  beft  cultivated  and  moft  ^- 
wealthy  provinces  of  Lower  Afia%  arid  perhaps  of 
the  ancient  world.  Hiftory  and  poetry  alike  extol 
the  golden  treafures  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydlarl 
i:mgs  *•  Their  fubjefts  -wrought  mines  of  gold, 
melted  the  ore,  moulded  figures  in  bronze,  dyed 
wool,  cultivated  mufic,  enjoyed  the  amufements  of 
leifure,  and  indulged  the  demands  of  luxury*, 
when  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadoci^ 
and  Armenia  remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws 
and  arts,  and  when  the  Medes  and  Perfians, 
deftined  fucceflively  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Afia, 
lived  in  fcattered  villages,  fubfifted  by  huntings 
pafturage,  or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  with  the 
Ikins  of  wild  beafts  \ 

Yet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  fatisfied  i;wth  Tlicy«* 
their  domeftic    advantages,   feem  *neveir  to  have  ^^  *^* 
directed    their    attention   towards    foreign   cdm-ofLydia, 
merceV     Wh«i  the  voluptuoufhefs  or  oftentsCion  ?^^L 
(^  their  kings  and  nobility  made  them  covet  the 

*  Straboy  LxiL  andLxSL 

'  Idem.  p.6a8  &  6%i.  edit.  pant. 

*  Herodot.  I.i.  c*x?iv.    FUn^Lvi.  c.Iv£ 

7  Herodot.  ii.  c.lxxL  Conf.  tfocrat.  Panitheiu 

*  The  Lydians  and  Phrygians  are  mentioned^  in  Ca&sr^s  EpOcfcff 
among  th^  fbventecn  natioliBy  ^witoy  accordittg  to  tikt  carekfk  voA 
ignorant  compiler^  fucceffively  became  mafiers  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea;  but  the  extravagant  drcsims  of  this  fisibulous  writer  are  at  va- 
Hance  wkh  the  whole  tenor  of  ancient  hiAory.  It  &  extraoidinary 
that  tho&  who  ever  looiced  into  Herdddtns  (honld  pay  ftiy  regard  t^ 
the  unwarranted  aflcirtions  of  Cafior ;  yet  tins  fahuhfthat  been  gjeoe- 
tally  followed  by  modem  chronologers  and  cgmpileia*  See  Bma's 
Tabksi  ftc. 
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CHAP,  conveniences   and   luxuries  of  diftant  countrieSt 
^^     they  were  contented  to  owe  thfefe  new  gratifications^ 
firit  to  the  Phoenician  merchants,  and  afterwards 
to  th^  Greek  fettlements  eftabliflied  on  their  coafts. 
Through  the  fupine  negleft  of  their  neighbours 
rdpefting  maritime  aflfairs,  the  Afiatic  Greeks  ac- 
quired without  conteft,  and  enjoyed  without  mo- 
leftation,  befides  feveral  valuable  iflands,  the  whole 
^eftern  coaft  of  the  continent,   extending,  in  a 
y^aving  line^  above  fix  hundred  miles  in  length, 
beautifully  diverfified  by  hill  and  dale,  interfe£led 
l)y  rivers,  broken  by  bays  and  promontories,  and 
adorned  by  the  nobleft  profpeds  and  fineft  climate 
in  the  world*    The  face  of  that  delightful  country 
will  be  more  particularly  defcribed,  when  it  be- 
comes the  unhappy  fcene  of  military  operations*. 
It  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  its  Ionian 
inhabitants^  poflefling  the  mouths  of  great  rivers, . 
having  convenient  and  capacious  harbours  before 
them,  and  behind,  the  wealthy  and  populous  na* 
tions  of  Afia,  whole  commerce  they,  enjoyed  and 
engroffed,  attained  fuch  early  and  rapid  proficiency 
m  the  arts  of  navigation  and  traffic,  as  raifed  the 
cities  of  Miletus  %  Colophon '%  and  Phocea  ",  to 
an  extraordinary  pitch  of  'opulence  and  grandeur. 
Thdr  population  increafing  with  their  profperity, 
t&ey  diffufed  new  colonies  every  where  around 

^  Athenseusy  Lzii.  p*5a5«  Comparing  their  andent  and  aduai 
fbtey  the  Greek  proverb  £udy  Tlctkeu  vvn  nawt  aXw/uui  MtXunon 
Once»  bat  long  ago>  the  Milefians  were  powerfuL    * 

•**Athen.  Lxir.  p.  643* 
"  Straboy  p.5S2.  &p.647*    Herodot  l.iv.  c.cIiL 

r  .  ■  z  3  ;    .  them. 
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^em.      Having  obtained  footing  in  Egypt'*,   in  CH^AT, 
the  eighth  century  before  Chrift,  they  acquired,  .      ^  ^ 
and  thenceforth  preferved,  the  exclbfive  commerce 
of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom.  Their  terri- 
tories, though  in  their  greateft  breadth  comprefled 
between  the  fea  and  the  dominions  of  Lydia  to  the  ; 

extent  of  fcarce  forty  miles,  became  not  only  IJou-  ^ 

rilhing  in  peace,  but  formidable  in  war'%  and 
bore  fomettiing  of  aiimilar  relation  to  the  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Affyria,  which  had 
hith^to  fwayed  the  politics  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  fmall  but  induftrious  republics  of  Italy 
maintained  towards  the  reft  of  Europe  in  the  thiri 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries :  or,  to  defcribe  iheit 
condition  ftill  more  exaftly,  that  the  Netherlands; 
three  hundred  years  ago,  maintained  towards  the  ex- 
tenfive  countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany* 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  languifli  ^^P*^^^ 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  we  fhall  foon  lean)  ^iriuchthey 
from  their  hiftory,  had  genius   to  conceive,  and  ^^^*^*™: 

!       .\.  St        J  jx  r  «d  in  Aofe 

courage  to  execute,  the  moft  arduous  defigns.  conniric*  • 
With  the  utmoft  induftry  and  perfeverance  th^y 
improved  and  ennobled  the  ufeful  or  elegant  arts,  "  ^  ,^ 
which  they  found  already  exercifed  among  the 
Phrygians,  and  Lydians.  They  incorporated  the 
mitfic  of  thofe  nations  with  their  owil.  Their 
poetry,  as  above  defcribed,  far  excelled  whatever 
Pagan  antiquity  could  boaft  moft  precious  *♦.     They 

i 
'*  Herodot.  hii.  c.cxxidi. 

*^  Idem,  ibid*  A  Ariito^.' de  Civitat.  l.iv.  c.iv*  .   *   ' 

H  See  Chap.vi. 

u  3  rivalled 
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CB  A  F*  rivalled  the  ikill  of  their  ndgfabours  in  moulding 
^^      clay,  and  cafljng  brafe.     They  appear  to  have  been 
the  firft  people  who  made  ftatues  of  marble.    The 
J)oric  and  Ionic  orders  of  archite&ure  perpetuate, 
in  their  names,  the   honour  of  their  inventors, 
J^^tat       Painting  was  firft  reduced  to  rule,  and  praftifed 
^K,y.  ^    with  fuccefs  among  the  Greeks ;  and  we  may  be 
ttenftfnt.  aflured  that,  during  the  feventh  century  before 
Chrift,  the  lonians  furpafled  all  theb-  naghbours, 
ind  ^en  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  arts  of  defign, 
fmce  the  magnificent  prefents  which  the  far-fiuned 
oracle  of  Delphi  received  from  the  oftentation  or 
piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
dudions  of  Ionian  artifts'%      In   the   following 
century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philofophy;  and  we 
jhall  haveoccafion  to  explain  hereafter  by  what 
means  both  fciencei  and  tafte  were  diffufed  from 
thjit  country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,     But 
our  prdent  fubjed  recals  ysfrom  thehiftory  of  arts 
to  that  of  arms^ 
-^^  The  firft  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 

flf  the         Afiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend,  were  the  barbarous 
^^*°*™*     Gmmerians'%  who,  being  driven  from  the  banks 
of  the  £u^e»  by  a  Scythi$ui  horde  ftill  fiercer 
than    themfelves,  overflowed,  '^yitb   refiftlefs  vio- 
lence, the  fineft  prpyinces  pf  Afi^  Minor,    But 

^  Hmdet.  tit 

**  Straboy  p.  a93*  fays^  that  the  Cimmerians  were  called  Cimhri 
by  the  Romaos.  He  fpeaks  frequently  of  them>  particularly  pp*xc8. 
Z93*  %9%»  494*  Their  impetuous  and  deffarni£ti?e  incurfions  are  ^ell 
^;ipre(redby  the  elegiac  poet  Callimisy  cited  in  Sti«bo»  p«648* 
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dk  iavsGGofi  of  the  Cimmerians  is  deferibed  as  a  c  d  A  P. 
predatory  incurfion  *%  not  as  a  regular  plan  of ,  2^_^ 
fnterpdfe  direfted  to  thfe  purpofes  of  cbnqueft  and 
fetdement*    The  hurricane  foon  fpent  its  force }  Don^a^jg 
the  Greeks  recovered  from  the  terror  infpired  by  darcnfioM, 
thefe  defultory  ravagers,  and,  within  a  few  years 
after  their  departure,  the  Icmian  and  Eolian  colo- 
nies, who  leem  to  have  carried  iheir  ancient  en- 
mity into  their  new  acquifitions,  totally  forgot  theif 
recent  and  common  danger^  and  engaged  in  cruel 
domeftic  wars* 

Thefe  unnatural  diffenfions  were  repreffed  by  the  interrupted 
growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  which,  extending  ^^  ^ 
itfelf  on  ail  fides,  finally  reduced  the  greateft  part  theLydian 
of  Leffer  Afia,  a  country  once  affording  the  ma-  P^^* 
terials  of  many  rich  and  flourifhing  kingdoms,  but  xv.3.  * 
now  reduced  to  beggary  and  barbarifm  under  th^  A-CyiS. 
opprdKve  yoke  of  Turkifli  tyranny.    The  tei'ri- 
tory  of  Lydia,  which  extended  its  name  with  its 
authority  from  the  river  Halys  to  the  iEgean,  and 
from  the  fouthem  (hore  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
nortl^em  coaft  rfthe  Mediterranean,  was  anciently 
confided  to  that  ddightful  diftrid:  fituate  at  the       ^     ^ 
back  of  Ionia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  riV6r 
Pa&olus,  femoiis  for  the  golden  particles "'  inter- 
m&ed  with  its-faftd,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Cayfter, 
whofe  banks,  frequented  by  fwans,  have' aSbrded 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  coiftparifmis'  in   the 

Herojdox. 
^  Th4y  were  wafixed  down  from  Mount  Tmdus)  th^  gold  itf 
nHuch  was  ezhaufi^  in  tl^e  time  of  StraBo.    Vid.  Strabo>  1.  xiii.  • 

u  4    '  Iliad. 
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CHAP.  Iliad  *••  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  wjt^  aadci^ 
^^  fubjeft  to  a  race  of  princes  *%  ftyled  Atyatid«, 
fron^  the  heroic  Atys,  the  great  founder  of  their 
houfcf  To  the  family  of  Atys  fucceeded  that  of 
Herqoles,  which  had  obtained  fovcreignty  in  Lydia 
before  the  war  of  Troy  ^  and  contimi^  to  refgn  five 
hundred  ai»d  five  years,  till  their  honours  expired 
in  the  unhappy  Candaules,  The  ftory  of  Cant 
daules,  qf  his  beautiful  wife^  and  of  His  fortunate 
fervanty  has  been  adorned  by  the  father  of  hiftory 
with  the  inimitable  charms  of  his  Ionic  fancy.  The 
vain,  credulous  prince,,  injudicioufly  difplaying  the 
beauty,  offended  the  modefty,  of  his  injured  fpoufe^ 
Gyges*',  the  mpft  fayoured  of  her  huiband's  at- 
tendants, to  whom  his  weak  mafter  had  prpftituted 
the  fight  of  hei*  naked  charms,  was  involuntarily 
employed  as  the  mftrument  of  her  refeptment^  -  To 
reward  him  for  taking  away  the  life  of  Candaules^ 
he  was  honqured  with  the  hand  of  the  Queen,  and 
from  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  guards,  advanced 
to  the  throne  of  Lydia, 
Gyg«  This  revolution,  which  happened  feven  hundred. 

^^^^  and  eighteen  years  before  Chrift,  was  felt  by  the 
jonians.      neighl^uring  nations,  who  foon  difcovered  in  the 

'^  Ktcvr^  m^  ficAg^i  &c  Iliad  iL  yer^  4^  and  Pop«» 
vcr.  540. 

'^  Herodotost  1.  u  dirofiigliouti  and  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTiis, 
1.x.  c.s|.  4k  fec|.  furoiib  the  psincipat  materials  for  tiie  hiibry  of 
Lydia.  \ 

"  Herodotus  was  naacfiiainted  ymih  &e  wonderful  ftory  of 
Gyges's  ringi  wBkh  bad  the  power  of  rendering  him  inviiible ,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  kill  his  mafter}  and  ufiup  tiis 
throne.    Katoi  ].iL  de  Repub. 

enter- 
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cnterprifing  Gharafter  of  Gyges,  the  difference  be.  <;  h  A  P. 
tween  adventurers  who  acquire,  and  princes  who  ^J^^^ 
inherit,  a  crown.     The  Ionian  cities  of  Afia  of- 
fered a  tempting  prize  to  the  valour  of  Gyges, 
and  the  valuable  mines "  difcovered  between  the 
cities  Atameus  and  Pergamus,  as  well  as  the  gold 
obtained  from  the  river  Paftolus*%  enabled  him  to 
hire  fuch  a  number  of  troops  as  feemed  neceffary  to 
accompUih  his  ambitious  dcfigns.    The  citizens  of  ^^^. 
Miletus  and  Smyrna  were  haraffed  by  a  long  war ;  oi^^pT* 
but  of  all  the  Ionic  fettlements,  Colophon  alone  «▼•  »• 
fubmitted  to  his  arms, 

Ardys  his  fucceflfor,  following  the  military  ex^  The  war  ' 
ample  of  Gyges,  ftormed  the  city  of  Friend,  and  ^^^^' 
mvaded    the    territories    of   the    Milefians.    He  fuccclTor?.; 
tranfmitted  his  enmity  againft  that  people  to  his  fon  OJy»p» 
Sadyattes,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  his  more  j^  c.  619. 
wavlike  grandfon.     Alyattes,  grandfon  of  Ardys,^ 
annually    invaded    the    country  of  Miletus,  cut 
iHoyrn   the    trees,  burnt    the    {landing   com,  ra- 
vaged and  defolated    the    whole   territory;    The 
houfes  he  allowed  to  remain  entire,  that  the  Mi* 
lefians,    governed  by  that  powerful    attachment 
which  binds  men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  might 
return  thither  after  his  departure,  and  again  apply 
to  the  fowing  and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
fruits  of  which  he  was  determined  next  harveft 

» 

^  Strabo^  Lxiii.  p.  6^5. 

^  Stnibcb  p.  680.    The  wealth  of  Gyges  was  pxoverbial  m  the 
time  of  Aaacreon : 

Ov  fbo*  ui^lit  TvyeiA 

to 
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A 

c  H  A  R*  to  deftmy.    In  thn  manner  ht  continised)  dtiriag 

.  ^^^  eleven  years,  to  harafe,  but  was  unable  toconqofr, 

the  Mileiians.    The  inhabitants  of  die  country 

retired  at  his  approach,  and  (hut  themfelves  up  in 

their  capital,  the  walls  of  which  bid  defiance  to  his 

aflaults ;  nor  was  it  poflible  to  reduce  by  blodkade 

a  dty  that  had  long  been,  and  ftill  continued, 

milbefe  of  the  fea.     But  Alyattes  perilled  in  dit 

treffing  thofe  whom  it  feemed  impoffible  to  fubdue^ 

and. he  was  carrying  on  his  twelfth  autumnal  in* 

curfion  with  fire  and  fword,  when  an  unforef<^n 

accident  occafioned  a    fpeedy  termination  of  thd 

war. 

A9  16-  The  beautiful  territory  of  Miletus  was,  accord* 

fardben     i0g  ^q  ajmual  cuilom,  thrown  into  a  blaze,  and  the 

«n  end  to    flames  of  the  {landing  corn,  impelled  by  the  vie* 

ftL^*     fence  of  the  wind,  communicated  with  the  temple 

jj^f*     of  Aflefian  Minerva,      That  facred  edifice  was 

A.  c.  6o^  burnt  to  the  ground.    Alyattes,  ivho  was  attaftded 

(HI  his  march  by  pipes,  harps,  and  flutes,  adapted 

to  the  voice  both  of  men  and  of  wometi,  did  not 

^  imn^ediately  confider,  amidft  the  noife  of  feftivity, 

ai^d  the  parade  of  military  triumph^  the  fatal  con* 

fequences  of  this  enormous  impiety.    But  falling 

fick  foon  after  at  Sardis,  he  had  leifure,  during  the 

quiet  and  folitude  of  his  diftemper,  to  reflet  on 

the  horror  of  his  crime ;  and  plying;  into  foturity 

with  Aat  anxious  folici^ude  which  ufually  attends 

guilt,  he  difpatched  meflengers  to  the  temple  of 

Delphi,  to  confult  the  Grecian  god  concerning  the 

means  of-  mitigating  the  diftrefs  of  his  prefait  ,un- 

eafy  ftate  of  mind.     Apollo    refufed    giving   an 

anfwer 


;  ' 
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anfwer  10  his  petition,  unlefs  he  fliould  rebuild  th^  C  H  A  P. 
temple  of  Minerva.  'The  Lydtan  prepared  to  com-  ^  ^' 
ply^  with  this  condition,  and  immediately  fent  am- 
bafiadors  to  Miletus,  to  propofe  a  fufpeniionof  arms, 
until  the  great  work  Ihall  be  completed.  That  city 
was  then  governed  by  Thrafybulus,  who,  by  one 
of  thofe  revolutions  not  tmfrequent  in  the  Grecian 
republics,  had  attained  the  rank  of  tyrant  **,  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  a  ftate  ufually  fubfifting  under 
the  form  of  a  detnocratical  community.  Similarity 
of  views  and  difpofitions  had  introduced  a  friendl;^ 
connedlion  between  Thrafybulus  and  the  celebrated 
Periander  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  fooner  acquainted 
-^th  the  advice  of  Apollo,  then  he  fent  immediate 
kitimation  of  it  to  the  Milefian  prince,  counfelling 
him  at  the  fame  time  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  prefent 
conjunaure  toT)romote  the  intereft  of  his  country. 
In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Thrafybulus  em- 
ployed an  expedient  equally  Angular  and  fuccefsfuU 
When  the  Lydian  ambaifadors  arrived  at  Miletus, 
they  expefted  to  behold  a  city  in  diftrefs,  not  only 
deititute  of  the  accommodations  and  luxuries,  but 
91  provided  with  the  chief  neceffaries  of  life.  But 
their  furprife  was  extreme,  to  obferve  vaft  maga« 
zines  of  corn  open  to  public  view,  to  perceive  an 
extraordinary  abundance  of  all  other  fruits  tf  the 

^  In  the  6n&,  fenfe,  Tvpawo?  means  him  who  has  acquiredrio* 
vcreignty  in  a  free  republic.  The  word  has  no  relation  to  the  abufe 
ci  paweTf  as  in  the  modem  accepution.  Thrafybulus  of  Miletus» 
Periander  of  Corinth*  PiMratus  of  Athens,  Pdlycrates  of  Samos»  . 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  DionyGus  of  Syracufey  were  all  called 
rx^xnoh  though  their  chara^ers  were  as  widely  (Merent  as  thofe  of 
Titus  »nd:JDomitii|T)>  the  extremes  of  virtue  ^id  vice. 

ground  ; 
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CHAP,  ground ;  and  to  behold  the  inhabitants  reveUing  iq 
^y^^  fiilhiefs  and  feftivity,  as  if  their,  country  had  never 
fufiered  the  cruel  ravages  of  an  invaden.  This  ap- 
pearance of  eafe  and  plenty  was  exhibited  by  the 
contrivance  of  Thrafybulus,  by  whofe,  command 
the  com  and  other  provifions  had  been  carried  from 
private  magazines  into  the  ftreets,  that  theLydians, 
returning  to  Sardis,  the  ufual  refidence  of  their 
prince,  might  acquaint  him  with  thei  profperous 
condition  of  a  people,  whom  it  had  been  the  great 
objed  of  his  reign  to  aBlift  and  to  annoy. 
Alyattes  was  much  affeded  by  the  intelligence, 
and  at  length  confented  to  a  peace  with  the 
^lefians  on  honourable  terms.  To  compenfate 
ifor  his  paft  injuries  and  impiety,  he  promifed  to 
idedicate  to  Minerva  two  new  edifices,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  fliould  far  furpafs  the  fplen- 
jlor  o^  her  ancient  temple.  The  promife  was 
performed,  the  nevt  temples  were  confecrated^ 
Alyattes  recovered  from  his  diftemper,  and 
peace  fi|ibfifted  for  a  ihort  time  between  the  two 
nations. 
Happy  The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may 

reign  of  credit  the  doubtful  evidence  of  ancient  authors  in 
^y^^*  matters  of  chronology,  lafted  fifty-two  years  after 
the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequered  with 
any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  conquered,  in- 
deed, the  city  and  fmall  territory  of  Smyrna,  a 
Grecian  fettlement  then  in  its  infancy,  but  which 
was  deftined  afterwards  to  become,  by  its  happy 
fituation  for  commerce,  the  moft  wealthy  and  po- 
pulous eftablifliment  in  thofe  parts,  and  to  be 
.  .  ftyled, 
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ftyled,  in  the  pompous  language  of  infcriptlon,  c  H  A  P* 
the  ornament  of  Ionia,  the  firft  and  chief  city  of  ^  J^^ 
the  Afiatic  coaft*^  His  arm^  were  equally  fuc- 
cefsful  in  repelling  the  deftru£tlve  invafions  of 
the  Scythian  hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in  refitting  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  the  Medes,  the  moft  powerful 
nation  of  Upper  Afia.  Satisfied  with  thefe  ad- 
vantages, Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  commit 
his  future  fortune  to  the  viciflitudes  of  war.  Fixed 
in  this  purpofe,  he  fpent  his  remaining  days  amidft 
the  happinefs  of  his  wealth  and  grandeur,  in 
contemplating  the  various  ftages  of  his  profperity, 
in  liftening  to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  in  re- 
ceiving  the  grateful*  homage  of  his  fubj^fts,  and  in 
enjoying  that  pomp  and  pleafure  which  ufually  fur- 
round  an  eaftem  throne.  : 

This  fortunate  prince  was  fucceeded  five  hun^  The  war 
dred  and  fixty-two  years  before  Chrift,  by  his  fon  f^*^^ 
Crcefus,  whole  uninterrupted  profperity,  in    the  oiymp. 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all  ^|^' > 
his  predeceflbrs.     But  the  fplendor  of  Croefus  was 
that    of  a    paffing   meteor,  which  dazzles  for  a 
moment,  and  difappears  for  ever.     Of  all  the  kings 
of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greatefl:  conqueror,  but  he 
was  alfo  the  laft  king  of  that  country  *%  as  well  as. 
the  laft  prince  of  his  family.    Under  various  unjuft' 
pi^etences  he  attacked  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia 
Minor,  which  being  undifturbed  by  foreign  war^- 

^  Marm*  Oxon.  . 

^  Juydia  deTcended  to  the  rank  of  a  provincef  as  will  ^pear  be- 

had" 
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CHAP,  had  unfortunately  engaged  in  dome(&  diflenfions. 
^  ^^^'      While  jeaioufy  hindered  the  Greeks,  ignorance 
prevented  the  Barbarians,  from  forming  a  confe- 
deracy fuf&cient  to  refift  the  Lydian  power.     The 
^  [^^    Carians,  Myfians,  and  Phrygians,  fighting  fingly, 
Afiatic       were  fucceffively  fubdued ;  and  the  whole  penin&la 
^«'th^  of  Leffer  Afia  (except  only  the  little  territory  of  the 
neigli-       Lycians  and  Cilicians),  extending  eaftward  as  £ar  as 
^>f>^^      the  riv^  Halys,  and  inhabited  by  three  nations  of 
Grecian,  and  eleven  of    Barbarian    extraaion*% 
finally  acknowledged   the  power  of  Crcbfus^  and 
tamely  recdved  his  commands. 
He  «  di-        Having  met  with  fuch  extraordinary  fuccefs  by 
J^  hi,     land,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  render  his 
defign  of    power  equally  confpicuous  by  fea.     For  this  pur- 
^^^  *     pofe,  he  thought  feriouily  of  equipping  a  fleet,  with 
poiw,       which  he  purpofed  to  invade  and  conquer  the  Gre- 
cian ifiands  diredly  fronting  his  dominions.     But 
this  defign,  which,  confidering  the  flow  progre& 
in  maridme  power  among  the  nations  moft  diligent 
to  attain  it,  would  probably  have  failed  of  fuccefs, 
was  prevented  by  the  advice  of  a  philofophical 
traveller,   conveyed  in  fuch  a  lively  turn  of  wit, 
as  eafily  changed  the  refolution  of  the  King.    Bias 
of  Priene,  in  Ionia,  fome  fay  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lend,  in   the  ifle   of  Lefbos,  while  he  tra.velled, 
after  the   Grecian  cuftom,  from  curiofity  and  a 
love  of  knowledge,  was  prefented  to  Croefus  at  the 
Lydian   court ;  and    being    ^iked   by  that  prince 

■7  The  Phrygians,  Myfians,  Mariandynians,  Chalybianj,  Ly-* 
diiasy  P^ipblagonians,  Thracians,  Bithyniansi  Carians,  and  Pam* 
phyfians. 

what 
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what  news  from  Greece  ?  he  anfwered  with  a  re-  CHAP. 
publican  freedom  that  die  iflanders  had  collefted  ^^' 
powerful  fqiKidrons  of  cavalry,  with  an  ^astfiou  of 
invading  Lydia.  "May  the  Gods  grant/'  faid 
Crcefus,  "  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted 
"  with  horfemanlhip,  fliould  attack  die  dif-» 
"  ciplmed  valour  of  the  Lydian  cavalry ;  there 
"  ^ould  foori  be  an  end  to  the  coriteft,"  "  In 
^  the  fame  manner,"  replied  Bias,  "  as  if  the 
**  Lydians,  who  are  totally  unexperienced  in  naval 
"  affairs,  fliouW  invade  the  Grecians  by  fea.'* 
Struck  by  the  acuten^fs  of  this  unexpeded  pbfer^ 
vation,  Croefus  defifted  from  his  intended  eiqiedi- 
tion  againft  the  iflands ;  and  inflead  of  employing 
new  means  for  extending  his  conquefts,  deter*- 
mined  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  laurels  which  he  had 
won,  and  to  difplay  the  grandeur  which  he  had 
attained. 

His  court  was  the  gayeft  and  moft  (plmdld  of  The  fpien- 
any  in  that  age  j  and  the  Afiatic  Gre^s,  whatever  croefus's 
diflionoui*   they   incurred,  fuftained  not,  perhaps,  ooun, 
any  real  lofs  by  their  eafy  fubmiffion  to  a  vain  ai)d 
weak  man,  but  a  magnificent  and  liberal  prince  ^% 
who  was  extremely  partial  to  their  country.     They 
acknowledgol  the  conqueror,  bdeed,'  by  a  ver^ 
moderate  tribute,  but  they  enjoyed  thehr  ancienfi 

^  Such  is  the  character  which  refults  from  confidering  the  conduA 
of  Ctoefus.  The  traoia^ons  of  his  reign  wilt  not  wturatit  our 
idx^ftmg  tlie  admiiabte  ^egyiie  of  hiu  hy  Piadar  (^^ 

Ow  ^au  Kfotav  ^\a^fM  «f criiy  &c. 
He  waa  laught  wifdom  latc^  nd  only  hy  adTeriStjr. 

laws. 


under  his 
govern" 
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CHAP,  laws^  and  adminiftered  without  controul,  tfadr  dp" 
^^  ,  meftic  concerns  and  government ''.  Crcdus  fpoke 
their  language,  encouraged  their  arts,  admired 
Cmidhkm  their  poets  and  fopbijis.  Ionia,  perhaps,  was'** 
^y^tj^.  never  more  happy  than  under  the  eye  of  this 
Greeks^  mdulgent  isafter,  whofe  protedion  nourifiied  the 
tender  IhooC  of  philofophy,  which  had  begun  to 
fpring  up  Ihortly  before  his  reign.  Thales  of  Mi- 
letus, Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Friend,  Cleo^ 
bulus  of  Lindus,  and  the  other  wife  men,  as  they 
are  emphatically  ftyled,  who  lived  in  that  age,  i^ot 
only  gave  advice  and  affiftance  to  their  countrymen 
in  particular  em^gencies,  but  correfted  their  vices 
through  wholefome  laws,  improved  their  manners 
by  ufeful  leffons  of  morality,  and  extended  their 
knowledge  by  important  and  dUficult  difcoveries. 
We  ihall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  confider  more 
fully  the  improvements  made  by  thofe .  ancient 
'feiges,  who  are-  faid  to  have  maintained  a  cor- 
refpdndence  with.each  other,  as  well  as  with  Chilon 
of.  Sparta,: -Periander  of  Gorindi,  aud  Solon  of 
Athens, '  men  who  acquired  fuch  reputation  by  their 
prai^al'  wifdom,  as  rendered  them  the  oracles  of 
their  refpeflive  cojuntries.  JVIoft  of  thefe,  as  well 
ap  JE&ptfcefabnlift,  imd  the  elegant  Greek  poets 
6fjthe  times  wece  bowntifuljiy  received  at  the  court 
of.Crcefus.  There  is  fiill  on  record  a  memorable 
coaverJ[atbA  between  that  pritice  "and  Solon,  which 
feemed  ta  predid  llje  iubfequent  events  of  h^  rei^n^ 
and  which  had  4.  late,  .but  important  influence  on 
the  charader  aiid  ifbrtune  of  the  tydian  King. 

V*    - i  *»  Herodot.  ^  Thucydid. 

Crcjcfos 
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Croefus  having  entertained  his  Athenian  gueft,  CHAP, 
according  to  the  ancient  fafliion,  for  fereral  days,      •^^* 
before  he  aflced  him  any  queftions,  oftentatioufly  nig  coo- 
fliewed  him  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  and  verfatioa 
particularly  the  riches -of  his  treafury.     After  all  ^   ^^ 
had  been  difplayed  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  King 
complimented  Solon  upon  his  curiofity  and  k)V^ 
of  knowledge ;  and  afked  him,  as  a  man  who  had 
feen  many  countries,  and  reflefted  patiently  and 
acutely  upon    what   he  had   feen,   whom   of  all 
men  he  efteemed  mod  .happy  ?  By  the  particular 
occafion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which 
the  queftioh  was  propofed,  the  King  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  expefted  flattery  rather  than  informa- 
tion. But  Solon's  charaAer  had  not  been  enervated 
by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and  he  replied 
with  a  manly  freedom,  "  Tellus,  the  Athenian.** 
Croefus,  who  had  fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguifli^ 
even  in  imagination,^  between  wealth  and  happinefs, 
inquired  with  a  tone   of  furprife,  why   this  pre- 
ference to  Tellus?    **    Tellus,'*  rejoined   Solon, 
"  was  not  confpicudus  for  his  riches,  or  his  gran- 
deur, being  only  a  fimple  citizen  of  Athens;  but 
he  was  defcended  from  parents  who  deferved  the 
firft  honours  of   the  republic.     He  was  equally 
ftfrtunate  in  his  children,  who  obtained  univerfal 
efteem   by  their  probity,    patriotifm,    and   every 
ufeful  quality  of  the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  him- 
felf,  he  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  which  his  valour  rendered  vidorious  in  a 
doubtful  combat;  on   which   account   the  Athe- 
nians buried  him  on  the  fpot  where  he  fell,  and 
VOL.  1.  x^  diftin- 
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'*  CHAP,  diftinguifiied  him  by  erery  honour  \vhich  public 

^^'      gratitude  caft  cotifer  on  illuftrious  m^rit." 

Croefus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  an- 
fwer,  to  aik  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  whom,' 
hext  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  moft  happy?  Such, 
however^  is  the  illufion  of  vanity^  that  he  ftill  ven- 
tured to  make  this  demand,  and  flill,  as  we  are 
Informed  by  the  moil  circumftandal  of  hiflorians, 
totert^ed  hopes  of  being  favourably  anfweredi 
But  Solon  replied  with  the  fame  freedom  as  be* 
fore,  *^  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton ;  two 
youths  of  Argos,  whofe  ftrength  and  addrefs  were 
crowned  with  ifepeated  viftory  at  the  Olympic 
games;  who  deferved  the  affeftibn  of  their  pa- 
rents, the  gradtude  of  their  country,  the  adnwra* 
tioii  of  Greece ;  and  who,  having  ended  their  Kves 
with  peculiar  felicity  ^%  were  commemorated  by 
the  mofl:  fignal  monuments  of  immortal  fame." 
*^  And  is  the  ha^i^nefs  of  a  king,  th^,'^  faid 
Croefus,  "  fo  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  ftranger ! 
that  you  prefisr  to  it 'the  mean  condition  of  an 
Athenian  or  Ai-give  citizen  ?*'  The  reply  of  So- 
lon juftified- his,  i-eputation  for  wifdom.  "  The 
life  of  man,"  faid  he,  *'  confifts  of  feventy  years, 
which  make  twenty4ix  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  days  j  an  immenfe  number,  yet  in  the  longeft 
Kfe,  the  ^events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found 
exadly  alflce  to  thofe  of  another.  The  afiairs 
of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  viciffitudes;  the 
Divinity  who  prefides   over   our   fate  is  envious 

'*  TeXiuT»i  T«  ftw  «^im  voiymro,    Herodot.  LL  031. 

■      ■        "     *  I         '  of 
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.      .       '  '* 

of  unyaried  profperity ;  and  all  human  life,  if  not  G  H  A  R 

condemned  ^to  calamity,  is  at  leaft  liable  to  acci-  .  ^- _f 
dent^%     Whoever  has  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  a 
profperous  tide  of  fuccefs  may  juftly  be  called  for- 
tunate ;  but  he, cannot  before  his  death  be  entitled 
to  the  ^ithet  of  happy.** 

The  events  which  foon  followed  this  converfa-  Crafus  af* 
tion,  prove  how  little  fatisfaSipn  is  derived  from  theiofsof 
the  pofleffion  of  a  throne.  Vidorious  in  war^  utt-  ^  fon 
rivalled  in  wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Croefus  felt  ^^^* 
and  acknowledged  his  unhappinefs.  The  warmeft 
affedions  of  hk  foul  centered  in  his  fon  Atys,  a 
youth. of  the  moft  promiling  hopes,  who  had  often 
fought  and  conquered  by  his  fide.  The  ftrength 
of  his  attachment  was  accompanied  with  an  excefs 
of  paternal  care,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  waking 
hours  diflurbed  the  tranquillity  of  hid  reft*  He 
dreamt  that  l^s  bdbved  fon  was  flaln  by  a  dait; 
and  the  folicitude  with  which  he  watchoi  his  fefety, 
preventing  the  youth  from  his  uliial  occupatbns 
and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  him  too 
eager  to  enjoy  them,  moft  probably  expofed  him 
to  the  much-dreaded  misfortune*.  ReluiSantly 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  patty  i>{  hunting,  the 
juvenile  aitiour  of  Atys,  increafed  by  Ae  imp^« 
tience  of  long  reftnunt,  made  him  neglef^  the  pr^e* 
cautionsjieceflary  in  that  manly  amufenikent*  He 
was  iiain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wald  boar  of  mon- 
fbonsfiae,  whichjiad  longfpread  terror  over  tfee 

tmproperlir  explabed  ia  all  Jtb^  iratmau 

K  2  /COttBtiy 
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country  of  the  Myfians.  The  weapon  came  from 
the  hand  of  Adraftus,  a  Phrygian  prince  and  fugi* 
tive,  whom  Croefus  had  purified  from  the  involun- 
tary guik  of  a  brother's  blood,  and  long  diftin- 
guiflied  by  peculiar  marks  of.  bounty-  To  the 
grateful  proteftion  of  the  Phrygian,  Croefus  recom- 
mended, at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon. 
A  mournful  proceflion  of  Lydians  brought  to 
Sardis  the  dead  body  of  Atys,  The  ill-fated  mur- 
derer  followed  behind.  When  they  approached 
the  royal  prefence,  Adraftus  ftepped  forward,  and 
intreated  Croefus  to  put  him  to  death ;  thinking 
life  no  longer  to  be  endured  after  killing  firft  his 
own  brother,  and  then  the  fon  of  his  benefaftor. 
'  But'the  Lydian  King,  notwithftanding  the  excefs  of 

his  afflidion,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  Adraf- 
tus, and  the  power  of  fate.  **  Stranger,  your  ac- 
tion is  blamelefs,  being  committed  without  defign. 
I  know  that  my  fon  was  deftined  to  a  premature 
death/*  Adraftus,  though  pardoned  by  Croefus, 
could  not  pardon  himfelf.  When  the  mourners 
were  removed,  he  privately  returned,  and  perifhed 
by  his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 
Roufed  ^^^  years  Croefus  remained  difconfolate  for  the 

from  his     lofs  of  his  fon,  and  might  have  continued  to  in- 
maaivity    Julge  his  unavailing  aifliftion  during  the  remainder 
growing     of  life,  had  not  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Perfia, 
P^^  ^  '  which  threatened  the  fafety  of  his  dommions,  roufed 
him  from  his  dream  of  mifery.     That  country  was 
anciently  confined  to  a  fmall  part  of  the  immenfe 
region  at  prefent  known  by  the  Perfian  name.    Its 
inhabitants  had  recently  become  formidable,  and 
m  the  courfe  of  a  few  years^  under  Agradatus,  after- 
3  wards 
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"w^itds  called  Cyrus  ^,  they  extended  their  conquefts  chap, 
over  Upper  Afia,  overturned  the  power  of  Croefus,  ,  Y^^l  .. 
enflaved  the  Greeks  of  Afia  Minor,  and,  for  the 
firft  time,  threatened  Europe  with  the  terrors  of 
Afiatic  defpotifm.  This  memorable  revolution  de- 
ferves  not  only  to  be  examined  in  its  confequences, 
but  traced  to  its  fource,  becaufe  the  Grecian  wars 
and  tranfadions,  during  the  fpace  of  above  two 
centuries,  with  the  Perfian  empire,  form  an  im- 
portant objed  of  attention  in  the  prefent  hiftory. 

The    firft   Affyrian  monarchy  held    dominion  j^^y^Q, 
in    Upper    Afia,    from    the  northern  deferts  of  lutions  in 
Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean,     On  ^"^tjn 
the  weft  it  was  feparated  by  the  river  Malys  from  the  efta- 
the  dpnunions  of  Lydia.     The  river  Indus  formed  ^Jj^"^^^^ 
its  eaftem  boundary  ^*.    The  conquerors  of  the  eaft  Perfiaa 
have   affumed,   in  all  ages,^  the  title  of  Kjng  of  ^^^P"** 
Kings }  a  title  expreffive  of  the'  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  greatnefs  of  their  power.     The  various  pro- 
vinces which    they  conquered,    though   acknow- 
ledging thdr  univerfal  dependence  on  the  Emperor, 
were  yet  fubjeO:  to  their  particular  princes,  who, 
whik   they  paid  their  appointed  tribute    during 
pe^^qe,  and  furniflied  their  contingent  of  troops  in 
time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in  their  ancient  teri 
ritories,  to  retain  their  power,  and  to  difplay  the 
pomp  of  royalty.     This  fyftem  of  government  h 
more  favourable  to  the  extenfion  than  to  the  per- 
manence of  empire.     The  different  members  of 
this  unwieldy  body  were  fo  feebly  connected  with 

^'  Strabo»  Lxv.  p.7a9«  t 

^'  }  fpeak  according  to  received  accountsv  a  critical  and  confifteot 
Juftory  of  AfTyria  is  attempted  in  my  hiftory  of  the  worlds  &Ct  fed^ii, 

X,  3  each 
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CHAP,  each  other,  that  to  fecure  their  united  fubmiilioi! 

^  -;-L.  required  almoft   as  much  genius  as  to  atchieve 

their  conqueft.     When  the  fpirit  which  animated 

the  immenfe  mafs  was  withdrawn,  the  diffb«it  parts 

fell  afunder ;  revolutions  were  no  lefs  rapid  than 

frequent ;  and,  by  one  of  thofe  events  familiar  in 

the  hiftory  of  the  Eaft,  the  warlike  fceptre  of  Ninus 

and  Semiramis  was  wrefted  from  the  eflPeminate 

hands  of  Sardanapalus.     In  the  year  fevenhundred 

and  forty-fix  before  Chrift,  the  provincial  gover- 

nors  of  Babylonia  and  Media,  difdaining  to  recdve 

orders  from  this  enervated  fliadow  of  thdr  ancient 

l(5rds,  rejefted  his  contemptible  authority,  and  efta- 

blifhed  two  new  dynafties,  which,  having  governed 

Afia  for  two  centuries,  were  again  reunited  by  the 

fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus. 

ExtraAion       '^^^  extraordinary  man^  who  raifed  the  Perfian 

of  Cyrus,    glory  on  the  ruins  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 

was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes,  the  tributary  prince  of 

Perfia:   on  the  mother's  fide  he  derived  a  more 

,  honourable   defcent  from  Mandana,    daughter  of 

Aftyages,  the  fupreme  lord  of  Media,  and  many 

kingdoms  of  the  Eaft.     The  powerful  monarchy 

erefted  by  Cyrus  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 

his  native  province,  as  the  preceding  empires  had 

been    denominated    after   the   provinces  of  that 

refpeftive  conquerors,  although  all  of  them^  com- 

prehending    the  fame  nations,  were  bounded  by 

nearly  the  fame  limits,  Cyrus  alone  having  extended 

his  empire  to  the  Grecian  fea^*^ 

DcfcriRj         rj'jjg  territory  of  Perfia,  to  the  name  of  which 

Perfuu       we  allude,  is  fituate  on  the  ftmthern  frontiers  of 

Media,  and   reaches  to  the  Perfian  gulph.    The 

moun^ 
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momttam^vJ3  nature  of  the  country  reijidare  klihpro-  CH1L9. 
per  for  ciyalry,  but  it  formerly  prcdifced  a  bdli  .^ 
and  hardy  race  of  men,  viha,  uncorru|)ted  ty  ^^fe 
effeminacy  of  the  Afiatic  plains,  required  only  thf* 
direftjng  genius  of  a  commander  to-  candu^  tKeitt 
to  war  and  viftory.    Such  a  commander -they  founii 
m  Cyrus,  whofe  mind,  burfting  through  the  fhackles 
impofed  on  virtues  and  abilities  by  the  manners  and 
climate  of  the  Eaft  ",  extended  the  name-and  con- 
quefts  of  Perfia  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  and  ^      -, 
from    the    Cafpian  Sea    to  the   Ocean  j  a   napic  - 
which,  after  the  revolution  of  fo  niany  ages  and 
empires,  is  ftill  retained  by  that  fpacious  region  of 
the  earth.  z  \ '  ^ 

As  it  is  natural  to  account,  by  extraordinary  rj*^^  ^ly 
caufes,  for  extraordinary  events,    hiftorians  have  inftitutions 
afcribed  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  to  the  Perfians  counmr 
;  worthy  of  rendering  them  the  mafters  of  the  world,  embeiiifh- 
The  phflofophical    Xenophon,    embelUfliing   with  ^fg^fhS' 
wonderful  art  the  moftadmired,  and  the  moft  ad-  toriaiw. 
mirable,  .branches  of  Gf^cian  difcipline,  has  be* 
ftowed  them  with  two  lavifh  a  generofity  oq  the 
founders  of  a  nation  who  became  the  unrelenting 
enemies  of  his  country.     Put,  notwithftandiijg  all 
the  refinements  of  his  ingenious  and  well-cultivated 
invention,  it  is  not  impoffible  to  fee  through  the 
laboured  artifice  of  the  difguife ;  and  as  truth  only 
is  confiftent,  we  may  difcern  very  material  contra- 
difHons  in  the  only  remaining  account^  of  the  ^cient 
manners  of  the  Perfians.  * 

^  See  his  panegyric  in  Xenophon'9  Cyropseda}  iind  in  MQ:hJ\ns*^ 
Perfie. 

X  4  Their 
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Tl«r  early  education  confifted^  if  vre  may  Cfe- 
dit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  leaniing  to 
manage  the  horfe»  to  flioot  with  the  bow,  and  to 
fpeak  truth.     Yet  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  that  the 
firfl:  of  thofe  arts,  how  well  foever  it  might  be  un- 
derftood  in  later  times  by  the  Perfian  nobility,  muft 
have  beeft  very  little  known  to  their  anceftors  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus.     The  craggy  mountains  which  they 
inhabited  were  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  horfes, 
Realcanfes  ^^^  ^^^  poverty  of  their  circumftances^  was  ill  a- 
of  the  Per-  dapted  to  maintain  them.     While  all   the  other 
«!earf^'    nations  of  Upper  Afia,    except   fome    tribes  of 
Scythians,  fought  on  horfeback,  the  Perfian  armies 
.were  compofed  chiefly  of  infantry  :  and  when  we 
confider  the  tremendous  energies  of  the  phalanx 
under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  that  the  Romans 
under  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  northern  Barba- 
rians who  overran  and  fubdued  the  countries  of  the 
eafl  and  weft,  became  mafters  of  the  world  chiefly 
^  through  the  firm  intrepidity  of  their  infantry,  there 

is  reafon  to  aflign,  as  the  'main  caufe  of  the  Perfian 
conquefts,  not  their  accpiaintance  with  horfeman- 
Ihip,  but  rather  their  ignorance  of  that  art,  which 
obliged  them  to  employ  the  determined  valour  of 
foot  foldiers  againft  the  defultory  aflfauits  of  horfe- 
men.  The  Perfians  were  commonly  armed  with 
fwords  and  lances,  inftead  of  bows  and  darts,  the 
ufual  weapons  of  the  people  of  Afia.  This  diflinc- 
tion  was  occafioned  by  their  want  of  cavalry.  While 
their  neighbours,  trufting  to  the  mettle  and  fwift- 
nefs  of  their  fteeds,  employed  the  harmlefs  efforts 
of  diftant  hoflility,  the  Perfians  fought  hand  to  hand, 

>  each 
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each  man  buckling  clofely  to  bis  foe.     If  defeated,  CHAR 
they  had  no  means  of  efcape  j  but  it  was  not  to  be  .  , 

expefted  that,  pra£tifing  fuch  a  fuperior  flyle  of 
war,  under  the  condud  of  an  accompliflied  general, 
they  fliould  ever  meet  with  a  defeat ;  and  indeed 
Cyrus  always  proved  viftorious  over  the  civilized 
nations  of  Afia ;  nor  was  the  career  of  his  triumph 
interrupted,  till. contending  againft  the  barbarous 
Scythians,  who  joined  the  Perfian  arms  and  < 
difcipline  to  their  own  refiftlefs  fury,  he  loft  at 
once  his  army  and  his  life  ^\ 

But  before  experiencing  this  fatal  reverfe  of  for-  The  reign 
tune,  he  was  deftined,  in  the  courfe  of  thirty  years,  ^cJ^o 
to  aft  a  diftinguifhed  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  —529. 
world,  which  long  retained  the  marks,  and  will  ^  ^^ 
always  preferve  the  memory,  of  his  reign.     Among 
the  firft  conquefts  of  Cyrus  were  the  territories  of 
Armaiia  and  Chaldea,  which  had  openly  revolted 
againft  eftablifhed  authority.     If  we  believe  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrus  was    fent    againft    thofe    rebellious 
countries  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  grandfather  Afty- 
ages,  who  from  his  palace  in  Ecbatan  diffufed  his 
fovereign  mandates  over  many  provinces  of  Upper 
Afia.     The  relation  of  Herodotus  makes  it  probable 
that  Cyrus  had  before  this  time  aflumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Media,  over^  which  the  cruelty,  injuftice, 
and  fuperftitious  fears  of  Aftyages,  rendered  him 
unworthy  to  reign,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  mpft 
trufty  fubjefts. 

^*  In  the  hiftoiyofCyraS)  the  plain  relation  of  Herodotus  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  moral  embelliihments  of  Xenophon>  except  when 
the  accounts  of  the  latter  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  fcrip- 
tare. 

However, 
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However  that  may  be,  (for  it  dS^Sts  apt  the 
defiga  of  the  prefent  narrative,)  it  was  natural  to 
ezpeft  that  the  Perfian  fuccefs  in  Armenia,  a  pro* 
vince  iituate  fo  near  to  the  Lydian  domiaions, 
ihould  alarm  the  fears  of  Crcdfus,  and  determine 
that  prince  to  refift  the  encroachments  of  a  power 
*  which  «idangered  the  permanence  of  his  own»  In 
taking  this  refolution,  which  might  probably  be 
attended  with  the  mod  important  confequences,  he 
'  was  deiirous  to  learn  the  will  of  heaven  concerning 
the  iffue  of  the  war.  The  principal  oracles  which 
he  confuited  were  thpfe  of  Branchis  in  loiiia^  of 
Hammon  in  Lybia,  and  of  Delphi  in  Greece* 
Amopg  thefe  refpeSed  iflirines,  the  oracle  of  Del* 
conMts  pW  maintained  its  afcendant,  as  the  moft  faithful 
the  oracle  mterpretcr  of  fate»  Crccfus  was  feilly  perfuaded 
^  ^^  of  its  veracity;  and  defirous  generoufly  tp  com- 
penfate  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  already  given, 
and  fUll  meant  to  give,  the  priefts  of  Apollo,  he 
facrificed  three  thoufand  oxen  to  the  god,  and 
adorned  his  fljrine  with  dedications,  equally  va^ 
l^^ble  for  the  workmanflaip  and  for  the  materials  i 
pretiqus  veffels  of  filver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully 
inlaid  and  enamelled  j  various  omanients  of  pure 
gold,  particularly  a  goldeA  lion,  weighing  ten  ta* 
lents,  and  a  female  figure,  three  cubits,  or  near 
five  feet  high.  In  rietum  for  thefe  magnificent 
prefents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  language,  flat*- 
tared  Croefus  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  eafy 
vi<9:ory  over  his  enemies,  and  enjoying  a  long 
life  and  a  profperous  reign.  The  god  at  the  fame 
time  enjoined  him  to  contra£t  an  alliance  with  the. 
moft  powerful  of  the  Grecian  ftates; 

Elated 
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Elated    with    thrfe    favourable    predi£dons  of  ^  h  A  P. 
Apollo,  Croefus  prepared  to  yield  areadyobedi-       vn. 
ence  to  the  only  condition  required  on  his  part.  Enters  inta 
for  the  accomplifhrnent  •  of  his  afpiring  purpofe.  an  alliance 
Not  deeming  himfelf  fufEciently  acquainted  v^rfth  ^^^^ 
tKe  affairs  of  Greece,  to   know   what   particular  moniansr 
republic  was  meant  by  the  oracle,  he  made  par-  |^^"^^' 
tiular  inquiry  of  thofe  bed  informed   concerning  A.C.548. 
the  Hate  of  Europe,  and  difcovered,  that  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonian^^were  jufUy  entitled 
to  the  pre-eminence*    In  order  to  learn  which  of 
thefe   communities  defervfd   the  epithet  of  moft 
powerful,    it  was    neceffary  to  fend  ambafladors 
into  Greece.     The  Lydians,  difpatched  with   this 
important  commiflion,    foon    difcovered  that  the 
Athenians,  after  having  been  recently  much  haraff- 
ed  by  internal  diffenfions.,  were  afkually  governed 
by  the  tyrant  Pififtratus.  The  Spjirtans,  on  the  other 
hand,  though    anciently  the  worft-regulated  of  all 
the  Grecian  communities,  had  enjoyed   domeftic 
peace,  and  foreign  profperity,  ever  fince  their  adop- 
tion of  the  wife  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,     After 
that  memorable  period,  they  had  repeatedly  con- 
quered the  warlike  Argives,  triumphed  over  the 
hardy  Arcadians,  and  notwithftanding  Ihe  heroic 
exploits  of   Ariftomenes,    fubdued    and   enflaved 
tlieir  unfortunate  rivals  of  Meffene.    To  the  Ly- 
dian  ambaffadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  republic 
appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle,  as  the 
conmiunity  whofe  alliance  they  were  enjoined  to 
folicit.     Having    repaired-  accordingly  to  Sparta, 

they 
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CHAP,  they  were  introduced  not  only  to  the  kings  and 
^^*      fenate^  but,  as  the  importance  of  the  negociation 
required,  to  the  general  aflembly  of  the  Lacedac* 
monians,  to  v^hom  they,  in  few  words,  declared 
the  objed  of  their  comnuflion :    **  We  are  fent, 
O  Lacedaemonians !  by  Croefus,  King  of  the  Ly- 
dians  and  of  many  other   nations,    who    being 
commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  feek  the 
friendfhip  of  the  moft  powerful  people  of  Greece, 
now  fummons  you,  >ho  juftly  merit  that  epithet, 
to  become  his  faith^l  allies,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  god  whofe  authority  you  acknowledge.'' 
The  Lacedaemonians,  pleafed  with  the  alliance  of  a 
iK^arlike  king,  and  ftill  more  with  the  far  fpread  re- 
nown of  their  valour,  readily  accepted  the  propofial. 
To  the  ftriift  connexion  of  an  offenfive  and  defenfive 
league,  they  joined  the  mor^  refpefted  ties  of  fa- 
cred  hofpitality.     A  few  years  before  this  tranfac^ 
tion,  they  had  fent  to  purchafe  gold  at  Sardis,  for 
making  a  ftatue  of  Apollo.     Crcefus  had  on  that 
occafion    gratuitoufly  fupplied    their  want.     Re- 
membering this  generofuy,  they  gave  the  Lydian 
ambaffadors,  at  their  departure,   as  a  prefent  for 
their  matter,  a  veffel  of  brafs,   containing  three 
hundred  amphoras,  (above  twelve  hogflieads,)  an4 
beautiful  carved  on  the  outfide  with  various  forms 
of  animals* 
His  flat-  Crcefus,  haying  thtis  happily  accompli&ed  the 

tering  pro-  jefign  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to 
^'       fet  out  upon  his  intended  •  expedition.     He  bad 
formerly  entered  into  alliance  with  Amafis  King  of 
Egypt,  and  Labynetus  King  pf  Babylon,    H^  h^d 

now 
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now  obtained  the  friendfeip  of  the  moft  warlike  c  H  A  P. 
nation  of   Europe.     The  newly-raifed   power  of      ^^   ^ 
Cyrus  and  the  Terfians  feemed  incapable  of  refift- 
ing  fuch  a  formidable  confederacy. 

Elated  with  thefe  flattering  ideas  of  his  own  He  invades 
invincible  greatnefe,  Croefus  waited  not  to  attack  tenitoriwT 
the  Perfian  dominions  until  he  had  collected  the  oiymp. 
ftrength  of  his  allies.  The  fanguine  impetuofity  Jj^[^/' g, 
of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in  adverfity,  uhfor^ 
tunately  precipitated  him  into  meafures  no  lefs 
ruinous  than  daring.  Supported  only  by  the  arms 
of  Lydia^  and  a  numerous  band  of  mercenaries, 
whom  his  immenfe  wealth  enabled  him  at  any 
time  to  call  into  his  fervice,  he  marched  towards 
the  river  Halys,  and  having  crofled,  with  much 
difficulty,  that  deep  and  broad  ftream,  entered  the 
province  of  Cappadocia,  which  formed  the  weftern 
frontier  of  the  Median  dominions.  That  unfor- 
tunate country  foon  experienced  all  the  calamities 
of  invafion.  The  Pterian  plain,  the  mod  beauti^ 
ful  and  the  moft  fertile  diftri£l  of  Cappadocia,  was 
laid  wafte ;  the  ports  of  the  Euxine,  as  well  as 
feveral  inland  cities,  were  plundered ;  and  the  in- 
ofFenfive  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  fword, 
or  dragged  into  captivity.  Encouraged  by  the 
unrefifting  foftnefs  of  the  natives  of  thofe  parts, 
Croefus  was  eager  to  pufli  forwards ;  and  if  Cyrus 
did  not  previoufly  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  had 
determined  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Perfia.  Againft  this  dangerous  refolution 
he  was  in  vain  exI\orted  by  a  Lydian,  named 
Stodanis,  who,   when  aflj^ed   his  opinion   of  the 

war. 
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CHAP,  war,  declared  it  \vith  that  freedom  which  the 
^^  princes  of  the  Eaft  have  in  erery  age  permitted, 
amidft  all  the  pride  and  caprices  of  defpotic  power, 
to  men  diftinguilhed  by  the  gifts  of  nature  or  edu- 
cation. •*  You  are  preparing,  O  King,  to  march 
againft  a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  mifer- 
^  able  life ;  whofe  daily  fubfiftence  is  often  denied 
th^n,  and  is  always  fcanty  and  precarioiis ;  who 
drink  only  water,  and  who  are  clothed  with  the 
ikins  of  wild  beafls.  What  can  the  Lydiaas  gain 
by  the  conqueft  of  Perfia ;  they  who  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  which  the  Perfians  are  ddRitute.? 
For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a  bleffing  of  the  gods,  that 
they  have  not  excited  the  warlike  poverty  of  thefe 
miferable  Barbarians  to  invade  and  plunder  the 
luxurious  wealth  of  Lydia  '^"  The  moderation  of 
this  advice  was  rejeded  by  the  fatal  prdumpti(m 
of  Crtefus,  who,  confounding  the  dictates  of  expe- 
rienced wifdom  with  the  mean  fuggeftions  of 
pufillanimity,  dilinifled  the  counfellor  with  con- 
tempt. 

Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,   who  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be  ra- 
Is  defeated  vaged  with  impxmity,  aflForded  the  Lydian  King  an 
in  Ca^a-   ^^o^unity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  more  fpeedy 
^oda.        iffue  than  by  his  intended  expedition  into  Perfia. 
The  army  of  Cyrus  gradually  augmented  on  his 
march,  ^  the  tributary    princes  cheerfiiUy   contri- 
buting with  their  united  firength  towards  theaf- 
fiftance  of  a  mafter  whofe  valour  and  generofity 
they  admired,  and  who  now  took  arms  to  protefl: 

^  f  Herodot.  Li.  c.lxxL 

the 
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the  fafety  of  ^his  fubjeSts,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the  c  ha  k 
grandair  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  rajiidity  of  ^_,  ^1^ 
his  movement,  efpecially  after  being  inforaied  of 
the  deftrudtive  ravages  of  the  enemy  in  Cappa* 
docia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  ihores  of  the 
Cafpian  to  thofe  of  the  Euxine  Sea^  before  the 
army  of  Croefus  had  provided  the  neceflaries  for 
thdr  mairch.  That  prince,  when  apprifed  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Perfians,  encamped  on  the 
Pterian  plain;  Cyrus  likewife  encamped  at  no 
great  diftance;  frequent  ikirmi&es  happened  be« 
tween  the  light  troops,  and  at  length  a  general 
engagement  was  fought  with  equal  fury  and  per* 
feverance,  and  only  terminated  by  the  darknds  of 
night.  The  io&  on  both  fides  hindered  a  renewal 
of  the  battle.  The  numbeins,  as  well  as  the 
courage  of  the  Perfians,  much  exceeded  the  ess:** 
pedation  of  Crc3efus»  As  they  difcovered  not  any 
intention  to  harafs  his  retreat,  he  determined  to 
move  back  towards  Sardis,  to  fpend  th^  winter  in 
the  amufements  of  his  palace,  and  after  ;^fummon>^ 
ing  his  numerous  allies  to  his  Handard,  to  take 
the  field  eariy  in  the  fpring,  with  fuch  an  increafe 
of  Force  as  feemed  fufficient  to  qviBi|)ower  the  Per-i 
fians^^. 

But  this  defign  was  defeated  by  the  careful  vi^  The  pm- 
cilance  of  Cyrus*     That  experienced  leader  allow*  ^entcon- 
ed  the  enemy  to  retn-e  without  moleftation ;  care-  cyms. 
fully  informing  himfdf  of  every  &.ep  whklrthtgy 
took,   and  of  every  meafure  which  they  feemed 

«  V 

t^  Herodot,  Li,  clxxvii. 

deter- 
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CHAP,  determined  to  purfue.  Patiently  watching  the 
_^  opportunity  of  a  juft  revenge,  he  waited  until 
Croefus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and  had  dif- 
banded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  compofed 
the  moft  numerous  divifion  of  his  army.  It  then 
feemed  the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put  his  Per* 
fians  in  motion ;  and  fuch  was  his  celerity,  that  he 
brought  the  firft  news  of  his  own  arrival  in  the 
plain  of  Sardis  ^^  Crcefus^  whofe  firmnefs  might 
well  have  been  ihaken  by  the  imminence  of  this 
unforefeen  danger,  was  not  wanting,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  to  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his. own 
£sime,  and  the  luftre  of  the  Lydian  throne. 
Though  his  mercenaries  were  diibanded,  his  own 
fubjeds,  who  ferved  him  from  attachment,  who 
had  been  long  accuftomed  to  viftory,  and  who 
were  animated  with  a  high  fenfe  of  national  ho« 
nour,  burned  with  the  defire  of  enjoying  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  the  daring  infolence  of  the  in- 
iraders.  Croefus  indulged  and  encouraged  this 
generous  ardour.  The  Lydians,  in  that  age, 
fought  on  horfeback,  armed  with  long  fpears ;  the 
ftrength  of  the  Perfians  confifted  in  infantry.  They 
were  fo  littb  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  horfes,  that 
camels  were  almoft  the  only  animals  which  they 
employed  as  beafts  of  burden.  This  circumftance 
fuggefted  to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagus,  a^ltra- 
tagem,  which,  being  communicated  to  Cyrus, 
was  immediately  adopted  with  approbation  by  that 

^  Avtv  ttyyeXoff  K^ot^v  Oii^hStu     **  He  came  bb  own  meflenger 
to  Cnsfiu." 

prince. 
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prince  3**  .  Harpagus,  having  obferved  that  hiarfes  CHAR 
had  a  ftrong .  averfion  to  the  fhape  and  fnkell  of  ^_  .^_^ 
camels,  advifad  the  Perfian  army  to  be  drawn  up. 
m  the  fdlovdng  order.  All  the  camels,  which  had 
been  empio/ed  to  carry  baggage  and  provifions^ 
were  calieded  into  one  body,  arranged  in  a  long 
line  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry:     the  foot.foU 
diers  bffthe  Perfians  were  pofted  immediately  be- 
hind thfi  line,  and  placed  at  a  di:^  diftance :  the 
Median  hbrfe  (for  a  few  fquadrons  of  thefe  fol- 
lowed the  ftandard  of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear  of 
the  army.     As  the  troops  on  both  fides  approached  Defeats 
to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  cavalry,  terrified  at  the^  Croefus  to 
uriufual  appearance  of  the  camek,  mounted  with  $^L^ 
men    iti    arms,  were    thrown  into   diforder,  and     ^jj^ 
turning  their  heads,  endeavoured  to  efcapefrom 
the  field.     Crcefus,  who  perceived  the  confufion, 
was  ready  to  defpair  of  his  fortune ;  but  the  Ly-i 
dians,  abandoning  their  horfes, '  prepared  with  un* 
common    bravery   to  attack  the  enemy  on  foot 
Their  courage  deferved  a  better  fate  j  but  unac-  ciwfbt 
cuftomed  as  they  were  to  this  mode  of  fightingi  fli«t»tini- 
they  were  received  and  repelled  by  the  experiaw:e4  that  dty, 
valour  of  the  Perfian  infantry,  and  obliged  to  take  ^^  cravet 
refuge  within  the  fortifie4  ftrength  of  Sardis,  where  f^^^  J* 
they  imagined  themfelves  fecure.     Tlie  walls  of  Spjutau 
that. city  bid  defiance  to  the  rude  art  of  attack,  as      ^ 
then  pradifed  by  the  moft  warlike  nitions.     If  the 
Perfian  army  fhould  inveft  it,  the  Lydians  were 

*"  Hcrodot.  LL  c.  hcxx. 

VOL.  I.  V  provided 
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«  H  A  P.  pfDvided  withim^^azines  cohtaiping  provifions  for 
,7^^  ie^eniyeajn;  and  tbeie  wasrcafoatoezped,!^ 
ia  a  few  months,  and  even  wedcs,  they  would  re- 
ceive fuch  affiflance  from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Greece  (to  which  countxies.tbey  had  already  fent 
jmhafedors),  .a&  would  obEge  the  Perfiaas  to  raiile 
diefiege'^ 
State  of      .  The  Lydian  minifters  difpatched  into  Greece 
tbartUf    ^^  ^^"^  P^^  fympathy  from  the  Spartans*    That 
people  were  particularly  oblervant  of  the  fiudi  of 
treaties ;  and  while  they  punifbed  their  enemies 
-  with  unexampled  ieverity,  they  behaved  with  ge« 
serous  compaffion  towards  thofe  whom  4hef  had 
^.     once  accq>ted  for  allies.    The  benevolent  priniaples 
^     of  their  nature  were  a&ually  warmed  and  elevated 
by  the  triumph  of  a  fuccdsfid  expedition  againft 
the  moft  formidaUe  of  their  domeftic  foes*    They 
had  maintained  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  die 
Argives,  for  the  fmall,   but   valuable  diftrift  of 
Thyrea,  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  ftates. 
The  Spartans  at. length  obtained  pofieilion  of  it ; 
liut  the   Argives  advanced  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient  pre- 
tenfions.    The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not  merely 
undertaken  from  the  didates  of  intereft  and  ambi* 
lion^  -but  coniidered  as.  trials  of  Ikill,  and  contefts 
of  honour*     When  a  conference^  therefore,  vras 
prc^ofed,  we  know  not  by  which  of  the  parties,  it 
was  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  effufion 
of  blood,  that  thtee  hundred  combatants  on  the 

»  Herodot«l.L  cAxxx, 

'   '        *  '  Spartan,  ' 
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Spartafi,  TStd  an  equal  nuthber  on  the  Arghre  fide»  C  H  A  l^ 
i«)uld.det«rame,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  aims,  the  .  ^^ 
dtfpujbed  fitie  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the  warlikst  prei» 
wnbeoce  of  their  xefpeSive  republics.  Three 
hundred xhaiafttons  being  fele&ed  for  this  purpofe 
&om. «idter  araiy^  it  feemed  neceffitry  that  ^e  re* 
mainder  of  i}Qth  nations  ihould  retire;  for  the 
Ar^ve  and  Spartan  citizens;  who  felt  with  a  re- 
publican feufiioility  for  the  iuterefi:  of  their  com* 
munitisSy  couU  not  have  remained  tame  fpedUtors 
cf  vthe  battle.  The  combatants  fought  with  an  Their  vic- 
obftinate  valour,  of  ^hich  there  are  few  examples  ^"^T" 
in  hillor}^  Each  foldier  behaved  as  if  the  fua:e&  giyet.. 
of  the  day  had  been  committed  to  his  finglefpear  ; 
and  eackwas:  es^r  to  facrifice  his  own  life  tx3  the  vft 
prefervatigin  of  his  country's  fame.  Thefe  gene^ 
reus  fentiments  were  fully  proved  by  the  ifliie  of 
the  battle.  At  the  approach  of  night  only  [three 
combatants  fiorvived,  two  Argives>  and  the  Spar« 
tan  Odiryades.  The  Argives^  either  throu^ 
n^le£):  or  pity,  fpared  the  life  of  their  iingle  op«^ 
ponent,  and  returned  home  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  their  bloody  vidory.  Othryades  ftill 
kept  the  field,  colIe£Ung  the  fpoil,  and  carrying 
into  his  own  camp  th^^  arms  of  the  enemy,  >wkich 
he  ere&ed  into  the  uf  al  trophy  of  military  fuccefs. 
Next  day  the  two  aiinies,  confifting  of  a  great 
proportion  of  tne  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
arrived  at  the  &ene  of  aftic«3u  ^  The  furprife  of  the 
Argives'is  not  to  be  expreffed,  when  they  beheld 
the  appearance  of  the  field.  '  Notwithftanding  the 
Spartan  trophy,  they  ftill  infifted,  that  as  two  of 
Y  2  their 
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on  A  F.  tfaar  champions^  and  cmly  one  of  the  enemy'd,  had 
fiirvivedy  they  were  jallly  entitled  ta  the  glory  of 
the  day  f  but,  feenungly  >sfith  more  reafon,  the 
Spartans  maintained  that  this  honour  belonged  to 
Othryades«  From  verbal  altercation^  carried  on 
widx  that  warmth  which  the.  ixnpoytance  of  the 
difpute  naturally  inlpired,  they  made  an  leafy  tranfi-: 
tion  to  aSs  of  violence*".  The  conSi&  was  long, 
fierce,  and  bloody;  but  the  fuperior xlifcipline  of 
Sparta  finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented' 
their  defeat,  as  the  greatefl:  calamity  tiiat  had  ever 
befallen  them.  The  inward  feelings,  of  their  hearts 
were  expreSkd  by  external  demonftrations  .of  for-, 
row.  Like  mod:  of  the  Grecian  nations,  ihey  had 
hitheVto  adorned  their  long,  hair,  to .  increafe  the 
gracefulnefs  of  manly  beauty,  and  to  render  their 
appearance  .more  terrible  to  their  enemies.  But  in 
remembrance  of  this  difafter,  they  Ihaved  their 
heads  ^%  deprived  the  Argive  women  of  their  golden 
ornaments,,  and  boimd  themfelves  by  a  dreadful 
imprecation  that  neither  flxould  refume  their  wonted 

^  Herodot.  1.  i.  €•  Ixxxiu . 

4*  At  funerals,  the  Greeks  cut  off  their  hair,  to  be  confumed  In 
tJie  funeral  pile  with  the  bodies  of  their  friends.  Thus,  at  the  in- 
t^^iK^of  Pa^oclus,  Achillea 

Sraj  a9r«i»6V06  TV^r,i  JayQrjy  ccTrtKti^ro  ;g«*T)i» 
1r»jy  ^»  Zvi^x^M  TTorotfiu  t^e^e  TfjXi^oaway.,, 
in'  the  Qreftes  of  Euripides,  Helen  is  blamed  for.i^iariAg  her  Idcbf 
and  cutting  off  only  the  ends.  "  She  is,-  fays  Ele^Slni,  "  *n  ao- 
'  %cu^  7i/y*j,  the  fame  coquette  as  ever.'^-Lylias,  fpeaking  of  a  great 
xiational  calamity^  fays  metaphoricaUy,  <<it  becomes  Greece  to  fbive 
her  head."  Lyfias,  Orat.  Funeb.  The  i^ives,  as.  a  community, 
reatifed  the  metaphor. 

3  finer}', 
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trdnted  finery,  until  they  had  recovered  pc^effiob  chap. 
of  Thyrea.     The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  .    ^^^> 
celebrated  thdr  vidkory  with  the  livelieft  expreffions 
6f  nSitibhal  triumph.     Othryades  alone  partoc^  not 
the  general  joy*     Afhamed  of  returning  to  Sparta 
a  folitary  monument  of  three  hundred  brave  men", 
he,  with  a  genferous  defpair,  facrificed  his^own  Kfe 
to  the  manes  of  his  warlike  companions.     Such 
were  the  circUmftances  of  the  Lacedaemonian  re- 
public, when  the  ambafladors  of  Croefus  came  <  to 
d'jmand  their  affiftsmce.  -  The  profperity  of  their 
ownfitii^idn  naturally  heightened,  by  contrail,  the 
melancholy  condition  of  their  unfortuhate  ally,  be- 
fieged,   as  they  learned,  in  his  capital,  by  a  vie*    . 
torious  army,   -  They  immediately  refolved  to  fend  ''^  <^«- 
him  a  fpeedy  and  effeftual relief  j  and  for  this  pur-  aStCwp* 
pbfe  affembfed  their  troops,  made  ready  their  veffels,  ^^ 
and  prepared  every  thin^  neceffary  for  the  expe* 
dition. 

The  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  Sardls 
upheld  the  finking  empire  of  Lydia,  but  before  S^  Pe^ 
their    armament  could    fet  fail,  Croefus  was  no  fians, 
longer  a  fovereign.     Notwithftandjng  the  ftrength  ^^^* 
of  Sardis,  that  city  had  been  taken  by  ftorm,  on  A.C.  543. 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  fiege ;  the  walls  having 
been  fcaled  in  a  quarter,  which,  appearing  alto- 
gethtt  inacceffible,    was  too  carelefsly  guarded. 
This  was  effefted  by  the  enterprife  of  Hyreades 
a  Mede^  who  accidentally  obferved  a  centinel  de- 
fcend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his  hel* 
met,     HyreaHes  was  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
province   of  Mardia,  and   being    accuftomed    tc 

Y  3  daniber 
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c  HA  P.  clamber  orer  the  dangerous  precipices  (^  hi^'iift^ 
trre  coontyy,  refolded  to  try  his  adjyity  m  paflinf 
^  rock  upon  which  he  had  difcovered  theLydian. 
The  defiga  was  more  eafily  accomplifiied'thaa  he 
had  reafon  to  expeft ;  emulation  ^nd  fuccds  em 
couraged  the  braveft  c^  the  Periians  to  follow  his 
example ;  thefe  were  fupported  by  greater  num« 
bers  of .  dieir  countrymen ;  the  gsorifim  of  Siu-dis 
was  furprifed ;  the  citadel  ftormed }  and  the  rich 
csq>ital  of  Lower  Afia  fubjeded  to  the  veiigeful  ra« 
pacity  of  an  indignant  vi^or  ^. 

The  Perfians  were  accuftomed^  like  q^er  na« 
tionsof  the  ancient  world,  to  exercife  the  i%hts  of 
ccmqu^  without  refpe^g  the  laws  of  l^umanity» 
Though  they  fou^t^  and  conquered,  i^d  plun*- 
deredy  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  prince,  whofe 
Haves  and  property  they  thenfelves  were,  yet  in 
the  firft  emotions  of  military  fuccefe  they  difco^ 
vered  all  the  eagemefs  of  avarice,  and  all  the  fury 
of  refentm^t ;  a^g  as  ^  thty  had  been  called 
to  puniih,  not  the  enemies  of  the^  king,  but  their 
own  perfonal  foes ;  and  as  if  each  man  hitd  beeq 
entitled  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapacious 
cruelty. 

The  Lydian  prince,  delivered^  as  we  are  told, 
by  m  extraordinary  accident  from  the  bUiMi  ra^ 
of  th^  foldiery*%  feemed  to   be  referved  §Gt  a 

♦^  llerodot.  l.i.  c.lzxxiv. 

^  Herodot.  p.  36*  Croefus  had  a  dumb  fon?  who  feeing  a  Pa> 
San  ruib  agaii^  his  fa^er,'  whofe  misfortunes  had  lendertd  him 
carelds  of  lifey- firfl  fpoke  on  thisocc&fion  :  AvrQ^a/m  /ayi  xfruvi  K^oum* 
The  Icamed/in  phyfiology  will  decide,  whether  certain  impediments 
of  ipe^  may  ioroetimes  be  conquered  by  the  impetuous  violence  of 
»  bwilini;  paifion» 

I  harder 
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hxrd&t  hie.  Dragged  into  the  prefence-ef  hb  C;H  A^IC 
conqueror,  he  vras  loaded  with  irons :  and  the  .  ^^ 
ftem,  \ihrelenting  Cyrus,  of  v^ofe  humuie  tern* 
per  of  mind)  we  have  fo  beautiful,  bucfofiattar-: 
ing  a  pidure  in  the  phxloTophical  romance  of  Xe^ 
Aophon,  ordered  him  with  the  melancholy  train, 
of  his  Lydian  attaidants  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  An  immenfe  pile  of  wood  and  oth^ 
combuftibles  were  ereded  in  the  mod  fpacioug 
part,  of  the  city«  The  miferable  vifikims,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pyye.  Cyrus,  furroxmded  by  his  generals,  wit* 
nefled  the  dreadful  fpedacle,  either  from  an  abo» 
mmable  principle  of  fuperftition,  if  he  had  bound 
himfelf  by  a  vow  to  facrifice  Croefus  as  the  firflr 
fruits  of  his  Lydiah  viftory,  or  from  a  motive  of 
curiofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious,  to  try  whe* 
ther  Croefus,  who  had  fo  magnificently  adorned 
the  temples,  and  enriched  the  minifters  of  the 
gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need  by  the 
miraculous  interpofitioa  of  his  much  honoured 
prote£tor8  **. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  opprefTed 
and  confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his 
prefent  calamity,  compared  with  the  fecurity  and 
fylendour  of  his  former  ftate,  recoUeded  his  me- 
morable converfisition  with  the  Athenian  fage^  and 
uttered  with  ^  deep  groan,  the  name  of  Solon, 
Cyrus  aiked  by  an  interpreter,  "  Wbofe  name  h« 

^  Herodot,  1.  L  clxxxvl^ 

V  4  invoked?" 
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CtlAt.  ulvoked  V  «  Hij''  replied  Croefus,  emboldened 
^^  ^  ,  by  the  profped:  of  certain  death,  *•  whofe  words 
ought  ever  to  fpeak  to  the  hfart  of  kings/*  This 
reply  not  being  fatisfa£tory,  he  was  comnianded  to 
explain  at  full  length,  the  lubjed  of  his  thoughts. 
Accordingly  he  related  the  important  difcourfe 
wbicli  had  pafled  between  himfelf  and  the  AtheniaQ, 
of  which  it  was  the  great  moral  that  no  man.  could 
be  called  happy  till  his  death  ^^ 
Cynu  !•-  .  T^^^  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
eeivM  him  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  heart,  Thofe  of  Croefus 
deeply  affeded  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Perfian 
coniidered  the  fpeech  of  Solon,  as  addr^ed  to 
himfelf.  He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty  to- 
wards a  fallen  prince,  who  had  formerly  en- 
joyed all  the  pomp  of  profperity :  and  dreading 
the  concealed  vengeance  that  might  lurk  in  the 
bofom  of  Fate,  gave  orders  that  the  pyre  fliould 
be  extinguifhed.  But  the  workmen  who  had  been 
employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed  their  taflc 
with  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not  fpeedily 
be  obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Croefus  calling  on 
Apollo,  whofe  favourite  (brine  of  Delphi  had  ex- 
perienced his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe 
perfidious  oracle  had  made  him  fo  ungrateful  a 
return,  the  god,  it  is  faid,  fent  a  plentiful  Ihower 
to  extinguifh  the  pyre.  This  event,  which  faved 
the  life,  and  which  fufEciently  attefted  the  piety  of 
Croefus,  flrongly  recommended  him  to  the  credu- 
lity of  his  conqueror.    Itfeemed  impoflible  to  pay 

♦'  See  fibayey  p.  305. 

too 
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too -much  refpeft  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  thie  cHAP. 
&voUrite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders:  that  he  ^'  ^ 
ibouid  be  feated  by  his  fide,  and  th^iceforth  treated 
as  a  kilig ;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  fudden 
arid  unexpeded.  But  the  mind  of  Crcefus  had 
undergone  a  ftill  more  important  revolution;  for, 
tutored  in  the  ufeful  fchool  of  adverfity,  he  learned 
to  think  with  patience,  and  to  aft  with  prudence ; 
to  govern  his  own  paffions  by  the  diSates  of  reafon, 
and  to  repay  by  wholefome  advice  the  generous  be- 
haviour of  his  Perfian  mafter*^ 

The  firft  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  Cnrfos  re- 
change  in  Gyruses  difpofition  towards  him,  was  J^^^^ 
the  permiffion  of  fending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
of  Delphian  Apollo,  whofe  flattering  oracles  had 
encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Perfians. 
"  Behold/*  were  his  meifengers  inftruded  to 
fay,  *'  the  trophies  of  our  promifed  fuccefs !  be* 
hold  the  monuments  of  the  unerring  veracity  of 
the  god  r*  The  Py thia  heard  their  reproach  with 
a  fmile  of  contemptuous  indignation,  and  an* 
fwered  it  with  that  folemn  gravity  which  fhe 
was  fo  carefully  taught  to  affume:  "  The  gods 
themfelves  cannot  avoid  their  own  deftiny,  much 
lefs  avert,  however  they  may  retard,  the  deter- 
mined fates  of  men.  Crosfus  had  fufl:ered,  and 
juftly  fuffered,  for  the  crime  of  his  aiiceftor  Gyges, 
who  entrufted,  as  chief  of  the  guards,  with  the 
perfon  of  Candaules,  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  was  feduced  by  an  impious  woman  to 
murder  his  mailer,  to  defile  his  bed,  and  to  ufurp 

^  Horodot.  LL.clxxxix. 

his 
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CHAP,  his  royal   dignity,     For  this  complicated  guilt  of 

^^  ^'   «  Cryges  the  misfortunes  of  Croefus  have  attoned ; 

"     *  but  know,   that,  through  the  favour  of  ApoUoy 

thefe  misfortunes  have  happened  three  years  later 

whofe  pre-  ^*wi  the  fiites  ordained  *\"    The  Pythia  then  pro- 

diaiong      ceeded  to  explain  her  anfwers  concerning  the  event 

piainSto   of  the  war.  againft.  Cyrus,  and  proved,  to  the  con^ 

hJB  fatif-     vision  of  the  Lydians,  that  her  words,  if  properly 

faaion.      ynderftood,  portended  the  dcftrudion,  not  of  the 

Perfian,  but  of  the  Lydian  empire.     Croefus  heard 

with  refignation  the  report  of  his  meffengers,  and 

'  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 

which  maintained  and  increafed  the  luftre  of  its 

.  ancient  fame. 

^  Herodot.  I.  L  c.  *ci..  k.  fk^ 
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CHAP.    vin. 

Cyrus  threatens  the  Afiatic  Colonies. --^Their  Mea^         \ 
furet.'-^The  Spartans  remonjitafe  agairijl  his  De* 
Jigru-^ConqueJis    of  Harpagus. — Migrations     of 
the  vanquijhed  Greeks.-— Cyrus  takes  Babylon*-^ 

"  Camhyfes  fubdues  Egypt.-'^Receives  Tribute  from 
the  African  Greeks. — Reign  of  Dariui.-^Finat 
Settlement  of  the  Perjian  Empire. — Degeneracy  of  - 
Manners. — Revolt  of  lonia.^^^tate  of  Greece.-'^ 
The  Ionian  Revolt  abetted  by  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians-^-^ho  burn  Sardis. — The  Afiatic  Greeks 
defeated  by  Sea  and  Land. — Their  Condition  under 
the  Perfian  Government. 

TXURINO    the   rdgn   of   Croefus,  and  his  four  c  H  AP. 
^    warlike    predeceffors,    the    Afiatic    Greeks  ^^^1  ^ 
fometimes  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  repub- 
lican government,  fometimes  fubmitted  to  domeftic  tkr^ens 
tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  loft  their  national  die  lo- 
independence.   The  fuccefs  of  the  ambitious  Cyrus  oJ^p^ 
was  not  likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  iviii,  %. 
lonians,  who,  during  the  dependence  of  his  for-  -^^'^^^ 
tune,  had  repeatedly  neglefted  opportunities  to  de* 
ferve  his  gratitude.     Before  invading  Lowel:  Afia, 
hlfc'eameftly  entreated  them  to  Ihare  the  glory  of 
his  arms}  but  they  preferred  their  allegiance  to 
Croefus,  before  the  fiiendihip  of  a  lefs  known,  and 
perhaps  feyerer,  tyrant.     When  the  fortune  of 

war. 
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CHAP.  ^^^9  or  rather  the  fuperiority  of  his  own  genius, 
P^      had  given  Cyrus  pofleffion  of  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  the  lonians  were  forward  to  declare,  by 
embafly,  their  acceptance  of  his  proffered  alliance ; 
or,  if  that  fhould  now  be  refufed,  to  requeft  his 
.  protedion  on  the    fame   terms  granted    by   his 
Lydian  predeceflbn     This  fubmiifive  prc^fal  only 
inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  Perfian ;  and  his  cele- 
brated   anfwer  %   on    this    occafion,   clearly   an- 
nounced to  the  Greeks,  that  if  they  would  efcape 
the  rigour  of  fervitude,  they  muft  owe  their  fafety 
to  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  a  brave  deface,  not 
to  the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 
Meafurcs        When  his  hoftile  intentions  were  made  known 
Afiatic  CO-  ™  Ionia,  the  inhabitants  of  that  delightful  country 
lonies.       aflemUed  in  the  Panionian  grove,  their  ordinary 
rendezvous  in  general  and  important  deliberations. 
This   place,  which,   together   with   the   adjoining 
promontory  of  Mycale,  was  folemnly  confecrated 
to  Neptune,  formed  the  centre  of  the  Ionic  coaft. 
Towards  the  north  exterideid  the  fpacious  bay  of 
Ephefus,  beyond  which  the  beautiful  penihfula  of 
Clazomene  ftretched  an  hundred  miles  into  the 
^gaean.     On  the  fouth,  the  territory  of  Miletus 
-  occupied  fixty-two   miles  of   the  winding  fliore. 
But  the  Milefians  fent  not  their  deputies  to  the 
prefeht    convention ;    for   having  been  the   con- 
.  i 

'  After  the  Oriental  faihion,  he  anfwered  them  by  an  apologMC 
A  piper  feeing  a  great  fwarm  of  fiihes  in  the  fea,  began  to  playy  14 
order  to  allure  them  to  land.  But  as  they  difrega^d  hn  mti&y  he 
employed  a  net  with  better  fuccefs.  When  caughty  the  fiihes  jnvq^ed 
about  in  the  net.  But  he  told  them,  **  It  13  unnecefiiiry  Dopr  (^ 
dance^  fince  I  have  ceafed  to  play*'*     Herpdot.  Li*  ccxli. 

federate^i 
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federates,  not  the  fubjefts  of  CrcEfus,  they  were  ad-  c  H  A  P* 
nwlted  into. the  Perfian  alliance  on  terms  of  equa-  ^    V^^ 
lity  and  independence.     The  Grecian .  ihtereft  in  Thelo- 
Afia,  thus  uogeneroufly  abandoned  by  the  princi-  nian  con- 
pal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was  fupported  with    ^  ^^^* 
unufual  fpirit  and   unanimity  by  all  the  inferior 
Qommuiiities.       Reprefentatives    immediately    ap*- 
pear^d  from  Myus  and  Priene,  which  were  fituate, 
like  Miletus,  on. the  coaft  of  Caria  ;  from  Ephefusj 
ColojAon,  Lebedus,  Tros,  Clazomene,  Erythrae^ 
fhoc^aea,  and  Smyrna,  which  formed  the  maritime 
gaijtof  Lydiaj  and;  from  the  ifles  of  Chios,  and 
Samos,  which  completed  the  whole  number  of ^  the 
Ij^ic  fettlement^.  -. 

'Meanwhile  tlje  lEolians,  aferme^  by  the  fame  That  of 
4anger,  convened  in  their  ancient  capital  of  Cym^>  ^^^ 
Their  inferior  towns  were  Lariffa,  Nepntichus^ 
Teuvs^  Cilia,  Notion,  v^ginoaeffa,  Pitane,  iEgaea; 
Myrina,  and  Greneia.,  Their  territory  v/za  mon 
extenfive  and  more  fertile  than  that  of  their  loniait 
rivals^  l^ut  their  climate  kfs  temperate  %  their;  1^91?* 
hours  lefs  commodious,  and  their  cities  fa?  1^ 
jcpnfiderable  in  power  and  fame.  .  .  .' 

It  may  feem  extraordinary  that  the    DoriayaS,  ofthe   '• 
^fpecially  thofe  inhabiting  the  peninfula  of  Qariaj  Pon»**.  ^ 

*  HerodotU8*8  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia  is  remarkable 4  \^.^^-  .^ 
Of  oi  lay 6$  '«TW,  TCtiv  xat  to  Tlaviuyloif  ts'h  f*'  jw.s»  s^avtf  xa*  ruv  a^^uti  "'  '  .  .« 
irTw.  *flfA^<ra»  STvyp^avoy  S^uo-a/x6»o*  <ivo\i%;j  irafrm  avl^wc^v  T&7  ilfteu 
i^i  ^  Thefe  lonbns^  to  whom  Panionium  belongs;  have  built 
cities  in  the  fineft'  climate,  and  in  the  moil  beautiful  lituations,  of 
^.  men- whom  we  know/'  He  then  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  thtt 
toantries  on  all  fides  of  Ionia  were  opprefTed  by  cold  and  humidity 
on  the  one  hand^  or  heat  and  drought  on  the  other*  Kerodot.  Li. 
ccxlii.  \ 

who 
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cUkV.  ^^^  were  Kkewife  defiined  to  feel  diePerfian  power, 
^  vin.  ihould  not  have  joined  in  meafures  neceflary  for 
^"""""'^^^  the  common  defence.  But  this  circumftance  it 
is  ftili  poffible  to  explain.  Of  the  fix  Doric  re- 
puUics,  who  annually  afiembled  at  Triopium  to 
celebrate  the  feftival  of  Apollo,  four*  were  ai- 
couraged,  by  their  infular  fituation,  to  contemn 
the  threats  of  Cyrus.  Cnidus,  as  will  appear  ha*e^ 
after,  hoped  to  derive  from  art  the  fame  advantages 
which  its  confederates^  Cos,  Lindus,  Jaliflus,  and 
Camlrus,  enjoyed  by  nature.  And  Halicamaifusp, 
the  fixth  Dorian  ftate,  as  we  are  informed  with  a 
laudable  impartiality  by  a  native  of  that  city,  had 
been  recently  excluded  from  the  Triopian  feftnral-. 
This  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  the  fordid  avarice 
of  Agaficles  the  Halicamaffian,  who  having  con- 
quered in  the  Triopian  games,  carried  away  the 
tripod,  which  was  the  prize  of  his  vidory ;  where- 
at) according  to  an  eftabliihed  rule,  he  ought  to 
have  confecrated  it  in  the  temple*  of  Apollo.  His 
iacrilege  deprived  his  country  of  the  common  be- 
ftefitd  of  the  Dorian  name  \ 

To  enliven  the  drynefs  of  geographical  defcrip* 
between  tion,  eflential,  however,  to  the  perfpicuity  of  the 
theftiicieat  prefent  narrative,  we  fhould  in  vain  turn  our 
^gj^ftj^g  thoughts  to  the  aftual  condition  of  the  Afiatic 
of  Lower  (hpre.  Few  veftiges  remain  of  the  Doric  and 
^^  Eolic  cities  J  and  even  the  Ionic,  which  far  fup- 
.  faffed  them  m  magnificence  .and  fplendor,  can 
icarcely  be  recognized  by  the  learned  and  curious 

*  Three,  in  the  Ule  of  Rhodes,  one.  in  Cos. 

♦  Herodot.  Li.  c.cxliv. 

V    .  travellert 
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travdi&. .  Nothifig  now  remains  but  the  ind^ble  c  H  A  B 
imprdfions  of  nature;   the  works  of  men  have      ^^™*  ^ 
perilhed  with  themfelvesu     The  phyfical  advantages' 
of  Lower  Aiia  continue  nearly  ^  the  faEme  now  as 
two  thoufand  years  ago ;  but  the  moral  condition 
of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it  once  was,  is 
the  (ilent  obfcurity  of  the  .grave,  contrafted.  whh 
the  vivid  luftre  of  adlive  life. 

The  Afiatic  Greeks  having  examined  the  Ibfie  The  Afia^ 
of  their  aflfairs,  felt  their,  own  weaknefe,  com^  tie  Greeks 
pared    with    the    ftrength    of   the    enemy.    .  In  embaffy, 
forming  their   eftablifliments  in   Afia^,^  they  had  craving  ^ 
confined  themfelves  to  a  long  and  narrow  line  on  niother* 
the  coaft,  looking.  witlLa  wifhful  eye  towards  the  country, 
mother^ountry,  from  which,  in  every  calamity,  ^^ 
they  expeded  aiHflance  and  prote^ion.    The  re*  A.  c..|io; 
fult,  therefore,  of  the  prefent. deliberation  was  to 
fend  an.  embafly  into  Greece,  in  order  to  explain 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  wd  to 
fliew  th^  neceffity  of  powerful  and  timely,  aid.    It 
might  have  been  expeded  that  Attica^  the  nsuive 
country  of  the  lonians,  Ihould  have  received  tha 
firft  vifit  of  the  ambaffadors;  but  Athens  was  then 
governed  by  the  tyrant  Pififtratus,  who,  it  was 
fuppofed,  would  be   averfe  to  take  arms  againft 
a  tyrant  like  himfelf.    Sparta,  though  a  re^ubUo 
of  greater  power  and  renown,  was  little  connefted^ 
either  by  commerce  or  affinity,  with  the  Groeks 
of  Alia.   The  propofals  of  the  Aiiatic  ambaffadars^ 

*  The  changes  in  the  face  dF  the  country,  produced  chiefly  by  the 
receding  of  the  iett  <n&y  he  feen  in  the  fpiendid  work  of' Monf.  Choi-  ** 

feuH  Gouffiery  Le  Voyage  Pitorrefque  de  la  Or^ef  ^«    '       - 

therefore,^ 
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CHAP,  therefore,  were  very  coolly  received  by  the  Spartan 
^f^     fenate.     On  fuch  occafions,  however,  it  was  cut 
tomary  to  t2^e*the  opinions  alfo  of  the  people.    In 
the  aflembly  convent  for  this  purpcrfe,  Pythermus^ 
a  Phocacan,  clothed  with  purple,  as  a  mark  of  his 
confideradon  in  his  native  country,  fpoke  for  him« 
felf  and  his  colleagues.     But  the  beauties  of  his 
Ionic  dialed  were  unable  to  move  the  refolution  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  mindful  of  die  ancient 
enmity  between  the  Ionic  and  the  Doric  race,  de-* 
clined  fending  any  forces  into  Afia,  to  refift  the 
The  Spar,  j^j-^g  ^f  Cyrus.   Though  their  generofity  fumiflied 
monfirstte    no  public  affiftanoe,  their  caudon  privately  dif- 
with  Cyras  patched  feveral  Spartan  citizens  to  obferve  the 
defign  of    operations  of  the  war.    When  thefe  men  arrived 
^*J^?.    in  Ionia,  they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  exceed  the 
Creeks,      bounds  of   their    commiffion.      They   appointed 
Lacrines,  the  moft  confiderable  of  their  number^ 
to  travel  to  the  Lydian  capital,  in   order  to  ac- 
quaint  Cyrus,    that   if    he    committed    hoftilities 
againft  any  of  the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian republic  would  know  how  to  punifli  his  in- 
juftice.     Cyrus,  aftonifhed  at  fuch  an  infolent  mef- 
fage  from  a  people  altogether  unknown  to  him, 
aiked  the  Greeks  prefent,  (for  there  was  always  a 
great  number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in  the  armies  of 
their  neighbours,)  who  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ^  ? 
and  what  number  of  men  they  could  bring  into 
the  field?    When  informed   of  thefe  particulars, 

^'  Herodotus  leaves  it  uncertain  whetlier  thw  Ignorance  was  not 
aSe(5Ud>  the  l>etter  to  xfox^  J^is.  contemptt 

he 
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he  repKed  to  the  Spartan  ambafedor,  "  That  he  c  HAP. 
never  fhould  fear  men  who  had  a  fquare  in  the  ^Z™^ 
midft  of  thdbr  city,  iii  which  they  vaat  together  to  His  anfwer 
praftife  mutual  falfehood  and  deception  ^j. and  that  *^  *^**^ 
if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  health,  he 
hoped  to  afford  the  Spartans  more  domeftic  reafons 
of  complaint,  than  his  military  preparations  againfl:    . 
the  Greeks  of  Afia." 

The  interview  with  Lacrines  happened  among  His  Kcu- 
the  laft  public  tranfa&ions  during  Cyrus's  refidence  Harpagut 
at  Sardis.    Having  reduced  Croefus  into  captivity,  reduces  aS 
the  only  enemy  in  thofe  parts  who  feemed  worthy  ^^a  ^' 
of  his  ^oms,  he  was  eager  to  return  towards  the  i^^^er 
Eaft,  in  order  to  complete  his  conqtfefts  in  Upper  oiynm. 
Afia.     The  Grecians  he  knew  to  be  a  warlike  peo-  ix.  ». 
pie;  but  as  their  numbers  were  inconfiderable,  their        *  ^^^ 
cities  fmall  and  ill  fortified,  he  thought  proper  to 
attempt  in  perfon  enterprifes  of  greater  renown,  and 
to  commit  the  Grecian  war  to  the  ikill  of  his  lieu* 
tenant,  Harpagus  *.  *-v 

hi  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  this  general  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  countries  of  Lower  Afia, 
poflefied  by  dther  Greeks  or  Barbarians*  Having 
the  command  of  men  and  labour,  he  caufed 
mounds  of  earth  to  be  thrown  up  adjacent  to  the 
Grecian  walls.    In  this  fervice,  immenfe  numbers 

^  Cyrus  alludes  to  the  inarket-places9  or  public  fquaresy  common 
in  all  Gredan  ctdesy  with  the  ufe  of  which  the  Perfians  were  totally 
«nac<piamted»  <<  being  deftitute/'  asj^ierodkyttu  Hiys,  .**  of  all  placet 
<rf  publi<!  refort.'*  .     -^  /    '  .  .^      .     - 

*  His  predeceflbr>.  Mazaresy.  died  almdft  immediately  afiter  he  had 
taken  Friene  aiul  Magjodfaiy  and  *  jfold  the  inhabitants  £cr  ilaves. 
Herodot.Li.ci;Wp  -  —  -;;;■;"■    V  ./■  ^  -Z-       ' 

voi,^  I.  z  '  }■    '  ^-^    mwft 
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'C  H'AP.  muft  have  perifhed  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy ; 
•\^y^'     but  the  work  was  no  fooner  completed,  than  the 
Perfians,  running  up  to  the  ihounc^^  got  pofleffion 
of  the  walls,  drove  the  Greeks  from  their  battle- 
ments^ overpowered  them  from  their  own  fortifica- 
tbns,  entered  and  facked  their  towns  ^. 
The  Pho-       When  we  confider  the  fiiry  with  which  the  wars 
tew*  their  ^^  ^^  ancients  were  carried  on,  and  refled  that 
country,     the  immediate  confequences  of  a  defeat  were  fer- 
Qlymp.      yitude  or  death,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
A.  C.  539.  Greeks  would  make  a  refolute  and  bloody  defence. 
This  indeed  fufEciently  appears  by  the  evidence  of 
a  few  fcattered  feds  preferved  in  hiftory.     The  firft 
place  which  Harpagus  attacked  was  the  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Phocaeans,  the  moft  northern  city  of 
Ionia«     The    inhabitants,  as    already    mentioned, 
were  famous  for  their  long  and  fuccefsfiil  naviga- 
tions, in  the  courfe  of  which  they  had  often  vifited 
the  coafts  of  Spain,  the  Mexico  and  Peru  of  the 
ancient  world.     The  money  derived    from    that 
country  had  enabled  them  to  build  the  beft  forti- 
fication that  was  to  be  feen  in  all  thofe  parts  j  yet 
they   entertained   not  any  hopes  of  refifting   the 
Perfian  invaders.     Such,  however,  was  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  their  dread  of  feeing  in  thar  ftreets 
the  army  of  a  conqueror, 'that  they  refolved  on  a 
meafure   which  has    been    often    propofed,    but 
feldom  executed.     When  Harpagus  fent  them  his 
commands,  they  begged  the  favour  of  a  day's  paufe 
for  deliberation.  In  all  probability  they  had  already 

'  Herodot.lib.i«cap.cIxii»clxiuL3^^. 

&abtaced 
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embraced  many  neceflary  meafures  for  eflFeftihg  their  chap. 

efcape  j   for,  during^  that  fliort  interval,  their  Ihips  ^^^j'^ 

were  prepared,  their  money  and    goods^  put  on 

board,  their  wives  and  families  embarked,  and  the 

whole  community  was  floating  on  the  waves,  when 

the  Perfians  arrived  to  take  poffeffion  of  defolated 

dwellings  and  empty    walls.     The   advantageous 

fituation'  of  Phocaea,  and  the  pains  which  had  been 

employed 'to  improve  and  to  embellifli  it,  makfe  this 

refolution  appear  the  more  extraordinary  ;    if  any 

thing,  at  leaft,  can  add  to  the  wonder^  that  a  whole 

people  fhould  unanimoully  abandon  .  Aeirjfemples, 

their  altars,  and  what  in  ancient  jimes  feemed  not 

iefe  facred,  thel  tombs  of  their  anceftors;  fhould 

totally  diveft  themfeves  of  every  right  to  a  country 

which  they  had;  been  accuftomed  to  call  their  own  ^ 

■and     fet    fail    with    their   wives,   and    children, 

ignorant  whither  to  <Krefl:  their  courfe,  or  iiy  vf hat 

friendly  port  they  might*  dxpedl  protection  or  re- 

•pofe-'^  '  ;♦ 

The  Phocaean  fleet,  confifling  of  more  than  two  ^^^  , 
hundred  fail,  made  for  the  ifleof  Chios,  which,  of  ventures, 
all  the  Ionic  fettlements,  feemed  moft  fecure^ainfl: 
the  Periian  arms.  Having  arrived  there,  they  en- 
deavoured to  purchafe  from  the  Chians  the  fmatl 
OenufEan  iflands :  but  the  Chians,  jealous  of  their 
commerccj  and  knowing  the  adventurous  fpirit  of 
^he  fugitives,  denied  their  requefl.  The  Pho- 
caeans,  thus  cruelly  rejeded  by  men  of  the  fame 
race  and  language  with  themfelves,vfet.  fail  on  a     -      -^ 

'°  Htrodot.  1.  i.  c.  cbdv.  "  .  '  -     ^ 

^  z  2.  much 
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CHAP,  much  longer  voyage,  for  the  ille  of  €71x111$,  of 
^^™*  Corfica,  where,  about  twenty  years  before,  Aey 
had  formed  a  fmall  eftablilhment.  As  they  coafted 
in  the  night,  along  the  folitary  fhore  of  their  an- 
dent  dty,  a  few  ibips,  manned  with  enterprifing 
crews,  landed  in  the  harbour,  furprifed  the  Perfian 
garrifon,  and  put  every  man  to  the  fword.  After 
applauding  this  memorable  a&  of  revenge^  the 
whole  fleet,  tranfported  with  rage  againft  the  Per« 
iians,  bound  themfelves'by  mutual  oaths  never  to 
return  to  Phocaea,  until  a  burning  ball  of  iron, 

not  cf  which  they  threw  into  the  fea,  fliould  again  emerge 
unerdnguifhed  "•  Yet  fuch  is  the  powerful  at- 
tachment of  men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  that 
in  a  few  hours,  more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  un- 
able to  refift  the  alluring  profpeft  of  their  native 
ihore,  diiregarded  their  oaths,  and  failed  for  the 
well-known  harbour.  The  deftrudion  of  the  Per- 
fian garrifon  removed  the  only  obftacle  in  the  way 
of  immediate  poflefCon;  and  the  blame  of  this  maf* 
facre  might  be  thrown  on  their  countrymen  who 
fled,  while  thofe  who  returned  to  Phocsea  might 
prove  their  innocence,  by  fpeedily  fubmitting  to 
every  burden  impof^d  on  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
befl  and  braveft  portion  of  the  Phocsean  republic 
..^arrived  with  fafety  at  the  ifland  of  Corfica ;  where, 
then:  fubfequent  adventures  not  bduag  immediately 
coimedied  with  our  prefent  fubje6):,  will  merit  at- 
tention in  another  part  of  this^  hiftory  "• 

The  Te-        The  'Phocaeans  were  not  the  only  people  of 

j^'^^^j^ij^  Aliatic  Greece  who  deferted  their  country,  rather 

>*  Htrodot.  LL  ccUv.  ''  Idem,  &»d. 

t:  thaa 
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than  furrender  their  liberty.     The  Teians,  who  in-  CHAP, 
habited  the  foqthern  fhore  of  the  Ionic  peninfula,      ^^'    ^ 
had  not  yet  been  foftened  into  cowardice  by  the  oiymp. 
effeminate  mufe  of  Anaereon.     They  followed  the  ^- *• 
generous  example  which  the  inhabitants  of  Phocaea 
had  fet|  ifbrfook  a  city  in  which  they  could  no 
long^  remain  free,  tod  fought  refuge  in  Abdera, 
an  ancient  colony  of  Clazom^n^,  on  the  coaft  of 
Thrace,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neffus  '\ 
The  dty  of  Clazomene,  now  mentioned,  was  built  ^^"^ 
on  the  continent  j  but  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the  ciazomc. 
inhabitants,  to  avoid  flavery,  fettled  in  eight  fi»all  "^*°^ 
iflands,    at   a  little  diftance  from  the  fhore,   on 
which  they  founded  anew  city,  the  model  of  that 
of  Venice.     The  advantage  which  the  Clazome- 
nians  enjoyed  by  nature,  the  Cnidians  endeavoured  of  the 
to  procure  by  art.     They  dwelt  at  the  extremity  Cnidians, 
of  the  Carian  peninfula ;  and  their  city  being  joined 
to  the  continent   by  an   ifthmus  of  only  half  a 
mile  broad,  they  attempted,  by  means  of  a  ditch, 
to  detach  themfelves  entirely  from  the  main  land. 
If  this  could  be  effefted,  they  might  defpife  the     ' 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet 
fubdued  the  Phoenicians,  poffefled  not  any  naval 
force  fufficient  to  conquer  the  Gretian  ifles.     But 
the  approach  of  thaPerfians,  and  ftill  more  their 
own  fuperftitious  fears,  interrupted  this  ufeful  un- 
dertaking ;  and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  as  well  as  all 
others    on   the  Aiiatic   coaft,  Miletus    alone    e^c- 

**  Herodot.  1.L  clxviii.  ^cckviii* 

z  3   '  cepted,   ^ 
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CHAP,  entered,  by  a  deep  chaimely  the  northern  walls  of 
^^™*  Babylon,  and  ifiuing  forth  from  the  oppofite  fide, 
almoft  equally  biffefted  the  city.  Of  this  drcum- 
ftance  Cyrus  availed  himfelf  to  become  mafter  of 
the  place.  He  employed  his  numerous  army  in 
digging  a  profound  cavern  adjacent  to  the  lofty 
moimd  which  confined  the  courfe  of  the  river. 
This  work  being  completed,  he  patiently  waited 
an  opportunity  for  cutting  the  mound,  and  thus 
turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  pre- 
pared  cavern ;  fince  if  this  could  be  done  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  his  troops,  ftationed 
at  the  two  paflages  of  the  Euphrates,  in  and  out  of 
the  city,  might  enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  which 
the  river  had  abandoned.  This  defign  was  hap- 
^  pily  executed,  when  the  Babylonians,  who  ha4 
long  defpifed  the  impotent  efforts  of  the  befiegers, 
were  employed  in  celebrating  a  feftiyal,  with  every 
circumftance  of  the  moft  licentious  fecurity.  The 
moimd  of  the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the  higheft 
waters  deferted  their  channel,  the  river  became 
fordable,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who,  had  not 
the  Babylonians  been  funk  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
might  have  been  confined  between  the  walls,  and 
overwhelmed  by  darts  from  the  battlements,  made 
their  entrance  unperceived  into  the  place,  cut  to 
pieces  the  unarmed  inhabitants  f  and  having  pu- 
nifhed  an  impious  king  and  his  voluptuous  courtiers, 
took  poffeffion  of  the  greatefl  and  richefl  city  of  the 
ancient  world  '*. 

'^  Herodot.  LL  cdzzvii^— c«  cxciL     Confer.  ArifioL    Politic. 

This 
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This   memorable    event    rendered  Cyrus   fole  CHAP. 
mafter  of  thofe  valuable  countries  around  the  Ti-  .  „_    '  i 


gris  and  Euphrates,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  Conqueftt 
had  been  the  feat  of  defpotifm  and  luxury,  wealth  ^g^/"^' 
and  wickednefs.     The  aftive  ambition  of  |this  great  Cambyfts, 
prince  was  adopted  by  the  emulation  of  his  imme-  j^^^* 
diate  fuccefibrs.     His  fon  Cambyfes  received  the  a.  c.  5*9. 
fubmiflion  of  Tyre  and  Cyprus,  and  effected  the  oiymp. 
important  conqueft  of  Egypt,  in  the  confequences  ^]"^  3- 
of  which  the  Greek  colonies  in  that  country,  and 
on  the  adjoining  coaft  of  Africa,  were  involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  Bammed- 
the  adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and  Garia  had,  ^^^^^^^ 

to  the 

amidft  other  commercial,  or  rather  piratical  expe-  thnme  of 
didons,  undertaken   a    voyage  to  Egypt.     Thw  ^^^y 
brazen  armour  '%  their  courage,  and  their  adivity,  ntes, 
were  beheld  with  amazement  and  terror  by  the 
Egyptians,  often  divided  by  fadion,  and  then  torn 
by  fedition.     Pfammetichus,  one  of  the  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,   engaged    the  Greeks  in 
his  fervice.  Through  their  valour  and  difcipline,  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Egypt.    His  rewards  and  ^^^  ^^ttk 

?romifes  prevailed  on  them  to  fettle  in  that  country,  county; 
'hey  upheld  the  throne  of  his  fucceffors,  until 
Apries,  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  Pfammetichus, 
having  undertaken  an  unfortunate  expedition  againft 
the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  was  dethroned  by 
Amafis,  the  contemporary  and  ally  of  Croefus  '\ 

Amaiis  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince  in  his  par-  Are  em* 
tialky  for  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  ^^^^ 

"^  Herodot.  LiL  cdii.  &feq.  guard  of 

*  Herodot.  ibid.  &  Diodor.  SicuL  L  L  ciw,  ^  ["""^f' 
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CHAP.  He  raifed  a  Cyrenean  woman  to  th^  honours  of  his 
,    ^^'_f  bed..  The  Greeks  who  had  fervied  his  predeceffors, 
and  who,  in  confequence  of  the': Egyptian    law, 
obliging  the  fon  to  foilbw  the'  profeifion-  of  his  fa- 
ther, now  amounted  to^Fligar  thirty  thoufand,  he  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and  employed  them 
as  his  body  guard.     He  encouraged  the  correfpond- 
ence  of  this  colony,  with  the  mottier  country  ;  in- 
^       vited  new  inhabitants  from   Greece  iato  Egypt; 
promoted  the  commercial  intereaurfe  between  the 
two  nations ;  and  afligned  to  the  Greek  merchants 
for  their  refidence  the  town  and  diftrid  of  Nau- 
cratis,  on  the  Nile,  where  they  enjoyed  the  free 
;  exercife  of  their  religious  proceffions  and  folem- 
i^ties,  and  where  the  induftry  of  the  little  ifland  of 
^gina^  in   Europe,  and   the  opulence  of  feveral 
Greek  cities  in  Afia,  ereded   temples   after  the 
fafhion  of  their  refpedive  countries  ''. 
Cambyfes        This  able  prince  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Pfam- 
Egyptr*     menitus,  foon  after  Cambyfes  mounted  the  throne 
oiymp.      of  Perfia.     While   Cambyfes    made   preparations 
f"*^**  ^     for    invading    Egypt,    Pfammenitus    imprudently 
,  excited  the  refenthient  of  Phanes  *% 'a  Halicamaf- 
featt*  by  birth,  and  an  officer  of  much  *auth6rity  in 
th6  Grecian  guards.     Phanes  having  dekteroufly 
efFefted  his  efcape  from  Egypt,  offered  his  -  fervices 
to  Cambyfes,  who  by  this  time  had  roUefted  the 
Grecian  and  Phoenician  fleets.     This  armament, 
however,  feemed  unequal  to  thei  conqueft  of  Egypt  j 
?irid  to-*condufl:  an  army  thither  by  land;  was  Sn 

'9  Herodot.  l.ii,  c.  clii.  &.feq.  .^  Herodot.  I.  iii.  c.  iv.  fifC 

under- 
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undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  main  ob-**  c  6  A  P. 
ftacle  was  overcome  by  tbp  experience  of  Phanes.  Y^*  i 
He  advifed  Cambyfes  to  purchafe  the  friendfliip  of 
an  Arabian  chief,  who  agreed  to  traiifport  on  camels 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  ufe  of  the  Per- 
fians  in  their  paffage  through  the  defert.  With 
the  punftuality  peculiar  *'  to  his  nation,  the  Ara- 
bian fulfilled  his  engagement.  The  Perfian  army 
joined  the  fleet  before  Pelufium ;  that  place  re^ 
garded  as  the  key  of  Egypt,  furrendered  after  a 
fliort  liege ;  Pfammenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  fubmitte^  to  a 
haughty  conqueror",  whom  profperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remoffe.  . , 

His  cruel,    outrageous,   or  rather   frantic    be-  TheAfii- 
haviour  in  Egypt,  alarmed  the.  neighbouring  Afri-  pay  tribute 
cans^  who  fought  to  avert  the  tempeft  from,  themr  ^  Cam- 
felvps  by  fpeedy  offers  of  fubmiflion  and  fcribjut^        ' 
This  prudent  meafure   was   adoptejd   even  by  xkt 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica,  who'  had  braved 
the  united    power    of    Egypt    and    Lybia.     The  Their  Hif- 
African  Greeks  were  a  colony  df  Thera,  the  mofl:  tory- 
foiithern  ifland  of  the  ^gean,  and  itfelf  a  coldny 
of    the    Lacedaemonians  *^      During    the    heroic 
ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what,  preiife  aera,  the    . 
adventurous  iflanders  fettled  in  that  part  of  the 
Synus  Syrticus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the     .   .:     ! 
principal  city,   Cyren^,  and   which  is  now  loft  in 
the  defert  of  Barca.     Defcended  from  I^acedacmon, 

^'  Hcrodot.  B)id.  "  Idem,  ibid. 

'^  Herodot.  Uiv*  cclix.  &  fe^.  .... 

the 
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c  H  A  P.*  the  Cyreneans  naturally  preferved  the  regal  form  of 
iL,-,-_r  government.  Under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated,  aiid 
their  dties  populous  and  flouriihing.  Six  cen- 
"  turies  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  they  recdved  a 
confiderable  acceflion  of  inhabitants  from  the  mo- 
ther country.  Emboldened  by  this  reinforcement, 
they  attacked  the  neighbouring  Lybians**,  and 
feized  on  their  pofleffions.  The  injured  craved 
affiftance  from  Apries  king  of  Egypt  *\  A  con- 
federacy  was  thus  formed,  in  order  to  reprefs  the 
incurfions,  and  to  chaflife  the  audacity  of  the 
European  invaders.  But  the  valour  and  difcipline 
of  Greece,  though  they  yet  feared  to  encounter 
the  power  of  Cambyfes,  and  the  renown  of  Perfia, 
always  triumphed  over  the  numbers  and  the  fero- 
city of  Africa  ** :  nor  did  Cyrene  become  tributary 
to  Egypt,  till  Egypt  itfelf  had  been  fubdued  by  a 
Crrecian  king^  and  the  fceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
of  Sefoftris  had  pafled  into  the  hands  of  the  Pto- 
lemies  *^ 
Dariui  Cambyfes  is  faid  to  have  died  by  an  accidental 

H)rft4rpis  wound  from  his  own  fword.  Darius  Hyftafpis, 
JJ^^j^^  the  third  in  fucceflion  to  the  empire,  (for  the  (hort 
of  Pferfia.  reign  of  the  prieft  Smerdis  deferves  only  to  be 
!^y°*P*  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  palace,)  poflefle^ 
A*  C.  5«z.  the  political  abilities,  but  reached  not  the  magna-^ 


*♦  Herodot.  l.iv.  cdix. 
^  Herodot.  ibkL  Diodor.  Sicul.  LL  c«xlvi 
^  Herodot.  ibid*  ac  LiiL  ocbu. 

'7  Straboy  1.  ii.  &  L  xvii.  p.  836.    Fkuikiu  1.  L  for  the  biRary  of 
Cjttnikt  political  and  commercialiiiee  my  Hiftoiy  of  the  Worldchi^j. 

'  nimity, 
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nimity,  of  Cyrus.  His  ambition  was  unbounded,  CHAP, 
and  his  avarice  ftill  greater  than  his  ambition.  To  ,  T™'  . 
difcriminate  the  charafters  of  the  three  firft  and 
moft  illuftrious  of  their  monarchs,  the  Perfians,  in 
the  expreffiye  language  of  the  Eaft,  ftyled  Cyrus 
the  father^  Cambyfes  the  mailer  or  tyrant,  and 
Darius  the  broker,  of  the  empire.  The  laft- 
mentioned  prince  added  the  wealthy,  but  unwar- 
like,  nations  of  India  to  his  dominions.  This 
important  acquifidon,  which  clofed  the  long  feries 
of  Periian  conquefts  in  Alia,  was  formed  into  the 
twentieth  fatrapy,  or  great  divilion  of  the  empire* 
The  other  military  enterprifes  of  this  prince  (as 
we  Ihall  foon  have  occafion  to  relate)  were  lefs 
fuccefsful.  But  his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable, 
as  the  fuppofed  sera  at  which  the  religious  and 
civil  polity  of  the  Perlians  received  that  form 
which  they  afterwards  invariably  retained. 

Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greateft  ^*  ^"P" 
learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the  arduous  of  Zmo^ 
talk  of  afcertaining  the  age,  and  ftill  more  of  ex-  **»• 
plaining    the    doftrine,  of  Zoroafter.     At  what- 
ever period  he  lived,  he  certainly  did  for  the  Per- 
lians,  what    Homer  and  Hefiod  are  faid  to  have 
done  for  the  Greeks**.     His  theogony*',  as  the  Reiigi<« 
Greeks  would  have  called  it^  confifted  in  the  ex-  ofthePta> 
travagant  dodrine  of  the  two  principles,  in  fom§  > 
moral  precepts,    and   innumerable    abfurd   cere- 
monies.    The  magi,   or    priefts,    who    probably 
derived  fome  (hare  of  thdr  influence  from  pra&ifing 

'  '         thofe 
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CHAP,  ihofe  occult  fcicnces    afterwards  diftingmflied   by 
their  name,  were  ftrongly  protected  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  prophet.  "  Though  your  good  worits," 
fays  the   Sadder,  **  exceed  the  fands  on  the  fea 
fhore,  or  they  ftars  of  heaven,  they  will  all  be  un- 
profitable, unlefs  accepted  by  the  prieft  ;   to  whom 
you  muft  pay   tithes   of  all  you  poflefs,  of  your 
goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your  money.     The 
priefts  are  the  teachers  of  religion,   they  know  ail 
things,  and  deliver  all  men."     Next  to  the  priefts, 
the   royal  family,    and  particularly  the   reigning 
prince,  was  the  peculiar  care  of  Zoroafter  ^\     In 
their  prayers  and  facrifices,  the  Perfians  were  not 
allowed    to  folicit  individually   for  themfelves  the 
proteftion  of  Heaven,  but  only  for  the  great  king, 
and  for  the  nation  at  large.     In  celebrating  their 
religious   worfliip,  they    employed   neither  altars, 
nor  images,  nor  temples ;    they  even  derided  the 
folly  of  fuch  praftices  in  others,  probably  (fays 
Herodotus)   not   believing,   like   the  Greeks,  the 
nature  of  the  gods  to  refemble  that  of  men.     On 
the  fummits  of  the  higheft  mountains  they  facri- 
ficed  to  the  divinity ;  and  the  whole  cii'cle  of  the 
heavens  they  called    God.     They  facrificed,    be- 
ifides,    to    the    elements,  particularly   fire,   which 
they  confidered    as   the   purefl  fymbol,  and  moft 
powerful  agent,   of    the    Divine  Nature.      They 
borrowed,  however,   the   worfliip    of  fome  other 
divinities  from  the  Aflyrians  and  Arabians ;    for 
of  all    anSent    nations, "the   Perfians,  aceorcfing 
to  Herodotus,  were   the  moft   difpofed    to  adopt 
the    cuftoms    of'^their   neighbours.  .  They    foon 

^®  For  an  account  of  Xoro9&tr  and  his  relidence  Badha>  fee  Hiftory 
pf  the  World)  fedtion  U. 
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preferred  the  drefs,  and,  as  an  effential  part  of  c  h  A  P, 
dreis,  the  arms  of  the  Medes  to  their  oWn.     When  .   "^^^^ , 
they  became  acquainted  with   the    Greeks,    they  ^heir 
learned  the  worft  and  moft  unnatural  of  their  vices,  manners, 
There  was  fcarcely  any  abfurdity,  or  any  wicked- 
nefs,    which  they  might  not  imbibe,   frofti  the  li- 
centious  caprice,    the    univerfal   corruption,    and 
the   exceffive  depravity  of  Babylon.     The  hardy 
and   intrepid  warriors,,  who  had  conquered  Afia, 
were  themfelves  fubdued  by  the  vices  of  that  lux- 
urious city.     In  the  fpace  of  fifty-two  years^  which  *  v 
intervened  between   the   taking  of  Babylon,  and 
the  difgraceful  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  fentiments, 
as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  Perfians,  underwent 
a  total  change ;    and,  hotwithftanding  theboafted  *    - 
fimplicity  of  their  religious  worlhip,  we-  fliall  find 
them  thenceforth  opprefled   by   the  double  yoke   >        /; 
of  defpotifm  and  fuperftition,  v/hofe  combined  in^ 
fluence  extinguiflied  every  generous  feeling,  and 
checked  every  manly  impulfe  of  the  foul  ^°. 

The  tendency  towards  this  internal  decay' was  ^j^der 
not  perceived  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus, -whofe  Cyms. 
extraordinary  abilities   enabled   him  to  foften  the 
rigours  of  defpotifm,  without  •  endangering  his  au- 
thority.    He  committed  not  tile  whole  weight  of 
government  to  the  infolence  of  fatraps,  thofe  proud 
fubftitutes  of  defpotifm,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
betray  their  truft,  and  abufe  their   power.     The       ' 
inferior  governors  of  towns  and  diftrifts  were  ap- 
pointed and'  ^removed  by  himfelf,  to   whom  only 

*°  Xenoph.  de  Init.  Cyri,  l:iii.  p.»38 — mz* 
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they^ere  accountable.  By  an  inftitution,  ibme- 
what  refembling  the  modem  poft,  he  provided  for 
exaft  and  ready  information  concerning  the  public 
occun'ences  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  The 
vigilant  fliepherd  of  his  people,  he  was  always 
jready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to  redrefs  their 
grievances,  and  to  reward  their  merit.  Nor  did 
the  love  of  eafe  or  pleafure  ever  interfere  with  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty,  in  which  he  placed  the 
greateft  glory  and  happinefs  of  his  reign  *'. 

His  fucceffors  were  univerfally  diftinguifhed  by 
an  exorbitant  ambition,  nouriflied  by  the  immenfe 
refources    of  their  empire,  which   under  Darius 
amounted  to  fourteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixty  Euboeic  talents,  a  fum  equal  to  three  mil- 
lions fix  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.     Of  this  vaft  revenue,  which,  confide- 
ing  the  value  of  money  in  ancient  times,  exceeded 
thirty  miltions  at  prefent,  the  Greek  cities;  on  the 
coaft,  together  with  the  Carians,    Lycians,   and 
feveral  other  nations  of  Afia  Minor,  paid  only  the 
thirty-fixth  part,  a  Ettle  more  than  an  hundred 
thoufand    pounds.     Befides   this    ftated    income, 
Darius  might  on  every^  neceflfary  occafion  demand 
the  money  and  fervices  of  his  fubjeds.     His  pre- 
deceffors  were  contented  with  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  a  milida.    This  prince  eftablifhed  taxes, 
and  a  ftanding  army.     The  number  of  his  troops 
equalled  the  refources  of  his  treafury ;    and  both 
correfponded  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which 


*'  Xenopb.  ibid*  p.a5o. 
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comprehended  the  greateft  and  moft  populous  na-  C  H  A  P. 
tions  of  the  earth.  The  barbarity  of  the  northern  ^.^^^^ 
Scythians,  and  the  pertinacious  fpirit  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it  re* 
mained  for  him  to  conquer,  feemed  feeble  barriers 
againft  the  progi'efs  of  univerfal  monarchy.  In  the 
extenfive  regions  of  Afia,  every  head  bowed  to  the 
tiara  of  the  great  King,N  who  in  an  annual  progrels 
through  the  central  parts  of  his  empire,  fpent  the 
winter  in  the  warm  plains  of  Babylon ;  enjoyed  the 
happy  temperature  of  fpring  in  the  city  of  Sufa, 
which  adorned  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Eulaeus ;. 
and  avoided  the  fummer  heats  in  his  fpacious  pa^ 
lace  at  Ecbatan^  fanned  by  the  refrefhing  breezes 
of  the  Median  mountams  2*. 

But  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the  fplendour  of  his  His  expe- 
prefent  greatnefis,  while  a  fingle  nation  had  me-  ^^^^® 
rited  his  refentment,  without  feeling  the  weight  of  oiymp. 
his  vengeance.     The  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  JT^A^* 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  to  the  civilized 
kingdoms  of  the  Eaft.     Thrice  before  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  inhabitants  of  that  frozen  region  had 
over-run  the  fineft  provinces  of  Alia.     Fighting 
againft  thefe  Barbarians,  the  foimder  of  the  Perfian 
empire  had  lofl  his  army  and  his  life.    It  belonged 
to  his  warlike  fucceflbr  to  punifh  the  ferocity  of 
that  rude  and  uncultivated,   but  bold  and  high-- 
minded people.      With  an  army,   it  is  faid,  of 
fev^n    hundred  thoufand  men,  Darius  traverfecl 
Afia  Minor,  crofled  the  Thracian  Bofporus^  ra* 

^'  Xeoopli.  iHd.  &  Herodot.  L  iiL  c.  hadx>  ^  ieq. 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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C  tf  A  I',  yaged  Thrace,  and  •  arrived  on  the  banks^  of  d!i^ 
^  Danube.     Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  ikil 


left  the  Afiatk  coafl,  and  pafling  the  narrow  feas 
which  join  the  ^gaean  to  the  Euxine,  coafted  m  a 
northern  diredioato  the  ihores  of  the  latter,  entered 
die  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  failed  along  that 
river  until  they  joined  the  army.     The  Danube 
was  pafled  by  the  ufual  expedient  of  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  built  by  the  afliftance  of  the  fleets 
compofed  chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  wepe  left  to 
guard  the  work  of  their  hiinds  againft  the  dangers 
.   of  the  elements,  and  the  deflrudtivie  rage  of  the 
Barbarians  ^# 
lofj»  great      This  formidable  army,  collected  £:om  fo  many 
part  of  his  Jifi^j^f  provinces,  boldly  entered  the  vafl  uncultiU 
vated  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which  they  continued 
for  five  months,    continually  expofed  to  hunger 
and  thirft,    and  the  darts  of   the  flying  enetny. 
When  they  prepared  to  return  from  an  e:ii^edition 
in  which  they  had  already  loft  the  befli  part  of  t&eir 
ftrength,    their  good  fortune,   rather  than   their 
prudence,  faved  them  from  immediate  defiruftion. 
It  had  been  agitated  among  the  Greeks,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  demolifh  the  bridge  ;    a  meafure 
ftrongly  recommemfed  to  them  by  the  Scythian 
tribes,,  who  having  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country, 
enpefted  to  revenge  the  invafion  of  the  Perfians, 
by  confining  them,  witl^out  refource,  in  an  inhoC- 
pitiible^efert.     Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  defcended 
Dr^o^  the  karoie  Ajax,^  eagerly  embraced  this  pro* 

.1.    '.    .    ^  Hecpdot  1.  iv«  c*  i.  &  fcq. 

/  •  jjofal. 
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jJofat  He  was  king,  or  tyrant,  of  the  city  of  Cardla,  CHAP, 
fituate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonnefus.  ,   I™*^ 
There  hi$  uncle,  of  the  fame  name,  *  planted  a  Miitkdes 
Grecian  colony,  which  uniting  with  the  barbarous  ^^^°p^ 
natives,  formed  a  fmall  commumty,  the  govern-  of  theScy- 
ment  of  which  defcended  to  the  fon  of  his  brother  ^^^  ^^^ 
Cimon,  who  increafed  the  population  of  the  rifing  ^3  retmt. 
ftate  by  hew  inhabitants  from  Athens.     The  ge- 
nerous fon  of  Cimon,  though,  like  all  the  princes 
of  thofe  parts,  he  held  his  authority  under  the 
proteftion  of  Darius,  preferred  the  recovery  of 
nationarindependence  to  the  prefervation  of  per- 
fonal  dignity.     The  other  chiefs  of  the  Grecian 
cities  liftened  with  apparent  pleafure  to  his  argu- 
ments for  deftroying  the  bridge,  and  thus  deliver- 
ed th^mfelves  for  ever  from  the  yoke  of  Perfia. 
Hiftiasus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was  alone  averfe  to  Hlftiams, 
this   bold  refolution.     He  obferved  to  the  little  ty^atof 
tyrants  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  *^  that  theii-  own  opp'Ss'l 
intereft  was  intimately  connefted  with  the  fafety  of  ^^  "*«** 
Darius  and  his  Perfians.     Under  the  aufpicious  "^ 
influence  of  that  powerful  people,  they  each  of 
them  enjoyed  royalty  in  their  refpedive  commons- 
wealths  :  but   fhould  the  emphre  of  the  Perfians 
fall,  (and  what  lefs  could  be  expefted  from  the  de- 
ftru6lion  of  Darius  and  his  army?)  the  Greeks 
would  immediately  difcover  their  partiality  for  re- 
publican government,  banifh  their  kings,  and  re- 
affume  liberty.      The   opinion    of  Hiftiaeus   pre-  HIsopi- 
vailed  ;   the  Perfians  repaffed  the  Danube :  but  ^on  pre-  - 
Miltiades,  dreading  their  refentment,   had  previ-  ^^p. 
oufly  retired  to  Athens,  where,  twenty-thr^e  years  ixvL  4. 

AAa  after  ^^•'^'^^ 
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CHAP,  alter  the  Scytluan  expeditiaii,  he  enjoyed  a  more 
^^  favourable  opportimity  o£  dtfplaying  lus  aftacfamrnt 
to  the  caiife  of  fiberty,  m  the  ever  memorable 
battle  of  Marathon  ^. 
^nS"*^  If  the  public-fpirited  Athenian  excited  the  hatred 
Darius  to  and  revenge,  the  felfiih  tyrant  of  Miletus  deferred 
^P^  the  gratitude  and  the  rewards  of  Darius.  To 
continue  the  foverdgn  of  his  native  city  feemed 
ft  ftadon  below  his  merit ;  he  was  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  Darius,  and  accompanying  him  to 
Sardis,  and  afterwards  toSufa,  became  the  friend, 
counfellor,  and  favourite  of  the  great  King.  While 
Hiftiasus  afted  fuch  a  diflinguiihed  part  at  the 
Perfian  court,  his  nephew  AriftagoraSj  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  government  of  Miletus, 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Artaphemes  ",  the  bro- 
ther of  Darius,  and  governor  of  Sardes.  The 
reprefentations  of  that  minifter,  he  well  knew, 
would  be  fufEdent  to  ruin  him,  both  with  his 
uncle,  and  with  Darius,  by  whom  he  might  be  de- 
prived not  only  of  his  authority,  but  of  his  life. 
Governed  by  thefe  coniiderations,  Ariftagoitis 
meditated  a  revolt  ^*,  when  a  meffenger  unex- 
pededly  arrived  from  Hiftiasus,  exhorting  him, to 
that  meafure.     The  crafty  Milefian,  who  difliked 

**  Herodot.  I.iv.  c.i.  &  feq. 

,^  Arillagoras  had  quarrelled  with  Megabetes^  the  kinfman  of 
Artaphemesy  (fince  both  were  of  the  blood  royal,)  during  a  fruitlefs 
cxpeditiony  in  which  they  feem  to  have  enjoyed  a  joint  command, 
againfl  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  CycUdes.  Herodot.  Lii. 
c.xxviii.  &ieq. 
^  Herodot.  Ly.  cjoo^yu  xxxvn* 

a  the 
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the  reftnunt  of  a  court,  and  the  uncouth  manners  CH  A  p. 

VTTT 

of  the  Perfians,  languiflied  for  an  honourable  pre-  «    -^'^ 
tence  to  return  to  his  native  country  j  arid  he  faw  His  in- 
not  any  means  more  proper  for  affording  fuch  an  ^^ Xif- 
opportunity,  than    the   tumults   of  the    Greeks,  tagoras; 
which,  as  lieutenant    of  Darius,  he  would  pro-  jj^^* 
bably  be  fent  to   quell.     His  meflage  confirmed  A.  0.50*. 
the  refolution  of  Ariftagoras,  ^ho,  as  the  firft  adl 
of    rebellion   againft  the  Perfians,    formally  re- 
nounced all  power  over  his  fellow-citizens  ".     Af-  ^ho  exc- 
ter  giving  this  feemingly  difinterefted  proof  of  his  ^^^^  ^« 
regard  for  the  public,  he  erefted  the  ftandard  of  revolt  from 
freedom,  which  was  foon  furrounded  by  the  flower  thePerfian 
of  the  Ionian   youth ;    by  whofe    affiftance,  tra-  ^^^ 
verfing  the  whole   coaft,  he  aboliflied   in  every 
city  the  authority  of  kings,  and  proclaimed  to  all 
worthy  to  acquu-e  it,  the  double  bleflSng  of  civil 
liberty  and  national  independence  ^\ 

The    revolt   thus  happily  effeded,    could  not  Saikto 
however  be  maintained  without  more   powerful  Greece  to 
refources  than  the  flrength,  the  bravery,  and  the  finance.' 
enthufiafm  of  the   Afiatic  Greeks.     In  order  to 
reiift  the  force  of  the  Perfian  empire,  which,  it 
was  eafy  to  forefee,  would  foon  be   exerted  in 
crufliing  their  rebellion,  it  was  neceflary  for  the 
lonians  to  obtain  the  protedion  and  co-operation 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.     This  important  ob- 
je£l  was  committed  to  the  prudence  and  adivity  of 
Arifbgoras,  who  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 

^  Herodotf  Ly«  cxxxtLxxxvu  ^  Herodot.Lv  c*xxxvui# 

A  A  3  Eaft, 
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CHAP*  Eaft,  undertook,  for  the  public  fervice,  an  em- 

^J^^  bafly  into  Greece. 

Kspro-         Lacedaemon   (till    continued,   rather    in  vame^ 

2*^^**  however,  -than  in  reality,  the  moft  powerful  (late 
m  that  country.  ITiough  their  government  was, 
in  ftrid  language,  of  the  republican  kind,  yet  the 
Spartans  fometimes  beftowed  an  extraordinary  au- 
thority on  their  kings.  This  degree  of  pre- 
eminence, more  honourable  than  any  that  birth  or 
fortune  can  beflow,  the  public  efteem  had  con- 
ferred on  Cleomenes.  To  him  therefore  Arifta- 
goras,  after  arriving  at  Sparta,  foimd  it  necelBary 
to  apply  ^  ;  and  in  order  to  effedt  the  obje£k  of  his 
commiffion,  he  defcribed  to  the  Spartan  king  the 
immenfe  wealth  of  the  Perfians,  which  they  had 
neither  virtue  to  enjoy,  nor  valour  to  defend.  He 
painted  in  the  warmeft  colours,  the  love  of  liberty 
which  animated  the  lonians,  and  their  firm  expec- 
tation that  the  Spartans  would  enable  them  to  main- 
tain that  political  independence,  which  thdr  own 
laws  taught  them  to  confider  as  the  moft  valuable 
of  all  human  poiTeflions.  Their  intereft  and  their 
glory,  he  obferved,  were  on  this  occafion  moft 
fortunately  united  .•  for  how  much  greater  glory 
might  be  acquired  by  conquering  Aiia,  than  by 
ravaging  Greece?  and  how  much  eafier  would  it 
be  to  defeat  the  light  Perfian  archers,  than  to  fubdue 
the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as  well  as 
the  Spartans  themfehres,  the  ufe  of  the  fpear  and 
^uckler  ?    Their  journey  to  Sufa,  the  rich  capital 

^  Herodot.  1.  v.  c«  xlix.  &  feq. 

of 
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of  the  great  Kiag;,  ^ouid  be  hot  only  fefe  imi'  CHAP. 
delightful. .    Tt).  prove  this,  he  produced  a  bra.  ^^J[J^ 
zen  tablet,  on  Which,  it  is  faid,-  were  engravied 
all  the  countries^*  feas, /^d  rivfe-s  of  the  ancient 
world.     Pointing  to  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  ;and 
the  cities  of  the  lonians,  with  wliich  Cleoi^enes  was- 
already  acquainted,  he  fliowed  him  adjoining  to  thefe^ 
the  beautiful  and   rich  country  of  Lydia.     Next 
to  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  Croefus  (he  obferved) 
extended  the    fertile   fields  of   Phrygia,  equally 
adapted  to    agriculture    and  pafturage.     Beyond 
Phrygia  lie  the  territories    of   the   Capadocians, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  white  ^^  Syrians.     Farther 
towards  the  eaft  dwell  the  wealthy  Cilicians,  who 
pay  ^  annual  tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  the 
king  ;  next  to  them  live  the  Armenians,  abound* 
ing  m  xattie  j  and  laft  of  all   the  Matienians,  bor-i ' 
dering  on  the  province  ofCiffia,  and  the  flowery 
banks  of  the  Choafpes  *%   contmning  the  fuperb 
city  of  Sufa,  and  the  invaluable  treafury  of  Darius. 
This   immenfe  fpace   is   filled    by  well-inhabitied 
countries,  interfefted  by  excellent  roads,  and  iiip- 
plied  at  proper  diftances  with  conv^iient  places  of 
refrefliment  and  accommodation,  even  for  a  great 
army.     Cleomenes  having  patiently  liftened  to  the 
verbofe  defcription  of  the  Milefian,  anfwered  him 
with  Laconic  brevity,  "  in  three  days  I  will  de- 
cide concerning  the  propriety  of  your  demand  ^\? 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Ariftagoras  failed, 
not  to  repair  to  the  place  appointed,  where  he  was{ 

^'  From  the  faimefs  of  their  complexions,  compared  with  the  more 
(buthem  branches  of  the  great  Syrian  nation. 

**«  Otherwife  called  the  Eulseus,  as  above*  p*  3  C3» 
♦*  Herpdo^.  ibid. 

A  A  4  jfoOI^ 
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C  H  A  P.  fo^  met  by  the  Spartan  king,  who  aiked  him^  in 
^^  how  many  days  they  might  march  to  Sufa?  Here 
the  ufual  prudence  of  Aiiftagoras  forfook  him;  for 
he  ought  not  tQ  have  told  the  true  diftance,  iays 
Herodotus,  if  he  had  wiflied  to  engage  the  Spartans 
to  accompany  him.  But  he  replied  unguardedly. 
That  traveling  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles 
a  day,  they  might  reach  Sufa  in  three  months« 
Hii  over-  Upon  this,  Cleomenes,  exclaimed  with  indignation, 
tures  re.  <*  Milefian  ftranger,  you  muft  be  gone  from  Sparta 
tiim.  •  before  the  fetting  of  the  fun ;  for  you  have  made  a 
very  inaufpicious  and  a  very  dangerous  propofal, 
in  advifing  the  Spartans  to  undertake  a  journey  of 
three  months  from  the  Grecian  fea."  With  this 
fevere  reprimand  he  left  Ariftagoras,  and  imme- 
diately returned  home.  The  artful  Milefian,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  difconcerted  by  a  firft  refrifal. 
According  to  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  when  men 
endeavoured  to  paint  to  the  eye  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  he  cloathed  himfelf  in  the  garment  of  a  fup- 
pliant,  and  fought  protedion  inthe  houfe  of  Cleo- 
menes. Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a  third 
audience,  he  attempted  to  e£Fed  by  money  what 
he  could  not  accomplifli  by  argument.  But  he 
found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had  been  to  per- 
fuade,  the  Spartan ;  and  although  he  tempted  him 
with  the  oflfer  of  above  five  thoufand  pounds  in 
value  (an  immenfe  fum  in  Greece  in  thofe  days),  it 
was  impoffible  to  render  Cleomenes  propidous  to 
his  defigd.  ^* 

♦*  Hcrodot.  Lv.  all. 

Ariftagoras, 
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Ariftagoras,  thus  ungeneroufly  difinifled   from  c  H  A  P. 
Sparta,  had  recourfe  to  the  Athenians,  from  whom  ^^^  ^ 
he  had  reafon  to  expeft  a  more  favourable  recep-  He  applies 
tion.     Athens   was    the    mother-country   of   the  ^  Athena, 
lonians,  who  formed  the  greateft  and  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  portion  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks.     The  Athe- 
Bians,  as  a  maritime  flate^  had  always  maintained 
a  clofer  connedion  than  the  Spartans  with  their 
diftant  colonies ;    and  as  they  poffeffed,  for  that 
early  age,  a  very  confiderable  naval  ftrength,  they 
were  not  averfe  to  a  diftant  expedition.     Befides  Conftltii. 
thefe  reafons,  which  at  all  times  muft  have  had  no  t^o^^.^a* 

,  ,  republic^ 

fmall  mfluence  on  their  councils,  the  pref(&nt  fitua-  as  regu- 
tion  of  then-  republic  was  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  jf*^*^  ^X 
the  caufe  of  Ariftagoras.      The ,  democratic  form  oiymp. 
of  polity  gradually  extended  by  the  progreflive  ^^*  ^* 
fpirit'"of  freedom,  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of 
Solon,  and  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  people.     The  public  affembly, 
confifting  of  all  citizens  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  was  invefted  with  the  executive,  as 
well  as  the  legiflative,  powers  of  government.     The 
nine  archons  were  rather  the  minifters,  than,  as  their 
name    denotes,   the   governors  of   the  republic. 
The  fenate,  confifting  firft  of  four,  and  afterwiards 
of  five  hundred  members,  was  conftituted  by  lot, 
the  moft  popular  mode  of   appointment.      The 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally,  entrufted  with 
the  criminal  jurifdidHon,  affumed  an  extenfive  con- 
troul  over   the  behaviour  and   manners  of  the 
dtizens.    It  confifted  only  of  fuch  magiftrates  as 
had  difcharged  with  approbation  the  duties  of  their 

refpedive 
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CHAR  refpe£i:ive  offices.  The  members  were  named  for 
^^™'  life  J  and,  a$  from  the  nature  of  the  inftitution, 
they  were  perfons  of  a  mature  age,  of  an  extenfive 
experience,  and  who,  having  already  attained  the 
aim,  had  feen  the  vanity  of  ambition,  their  charac- 
ters admirably  fitted  them  for  jellraining  the  im- 
petuous paffipns  of  the  multitude,  and  for  (lem- 
ming the  toirent  of  popular  frenzy.  Such  was 
the  government  *'  enjoyed  by  the  Athenians,  which 
they  fondly  regarded  as  the  moft  perfeO:  of  all  hu- 
man inftitutions,  and  which  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  them  at  prefent,  by  the  recent  recovery  of  free- 
dom, after  a  long,  though,  in  general,  not  a  cruel 
tyranny.  - 

Uf  roat'  ^^^  danger  of  tyranny  is  an  evil  neceffarily  at- 

of  Kfiitra-  tending  every  democratical  republic,  in  which,  as 
5j'  there  is  not  a  proper  feparation  between  the  legif- 

IsT^^^  lative  and  executive  powers,  the  affembly  muft 
A-  C#  573-  often  intruft  to  one  man  thofe  funftions  of  govern- 
ment, which  the  colleftive  body  of  the  people  are 
fometimes  unable,  and  always  ill  qualified  to  exer- 
cife ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  fplendor  of  wealth 
may  dazzle,  the  charms  of  eloquence  may  fcilnce, 
and  the  combined  power  of  policy  and  prowefs  may 

-«  I  forbear  treating  fully  of  the  Athenian  government  vid  laws, 
until  the  eltabliflunent  of  what  was  called  the  Athenian  enipirc. 
During  more  than  fixty  years,  that  republic  maintained  'dominion 
oyer  many  hundred  cities  and  colonies.  The  fate  of  all  thefe,  as 
well  as  the  meafures  of  independent  and  hofUle  ftates,  depended  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  internal  conftitution  and  ftate  of 
*  Athens  will  become  neceffary  for  explaining  the  hiftorical  tranilwSUojis 

if^hich  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  record. 

intimidate 
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mtimidate  and  fubdue  the  unfteady  minds  of  Ae  c  H  A  P, 
Ignorant  vulgar.  The  feme  of  his  Olympic  vifto-  ^^^^^ 
rieis  could  not  procure  for  Cylon^  the  fovereignty 
of  Athens  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  other  un* 
fuccefsful  candidates  had  afjMred  at  this  high  ob- 
jeft  of  ambition,  before  the-arts  and  eloquence  of 
Pififtratus,  born,  indeed,  an  Athenian  citizen,  but 
defcended  from  the  blood  of  ancient  kings,  obtained 
poffefBon  of  the  dangerous  prize,  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  family. 

What  his   enterprifing  ability  had  acquired,  his   Expulfiom 
firmnefs,  his  wifdom,  and  his  moderation  ^*  enabled  pj^^  ^ 
him    long    to    maintain.     So   completely  was  his  Oiymp,    ^ 
authority  eftabliflied,  that  on  his  death  the  govern-  ^c.  cioi' 
ment  defcended,  as  a  private  inheritance,   to  his 
fonr    Refentment  of  a  perfonal  injury'**^  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  the  mild  tyranny  ^^   of  Hip-» 
parchus;    though  his  murderers,  Harmodius  and 
Ariftogeiton,    were  afterwards    celebrated  by  the 
Athenians,  not  as  the  avengers  of  a  private  quarrel, 
J)ut  as  the   reftorers  of  public  freedom  "*%    His^ 

brother 


♦•  Thucyd.  Li.  curxxvi.    Plut.  in  Solon. 

^  Plato  in  Hipparch,  Herodot.  Thucydid.  i.  ao.  Ariftot. 
Polit.  Lv.  c.xii. 

^  In  this  circumftance  Plato  agrees  with  Thucydides^  whofe  ac« 
count  of  the  tranfadlion  difiers  widely  from  that  of  moft  other  ancient 
writers.     Thucydid.  I.vi. 

^7  Plato,  p.  a34.  The  orators  Andocides  and  Ifocrates  agree 
with  the  philofopher.  Meurfius  has  made  a  careful  coUedtion  of  all 
the  palTages  relating  to  the  Pififtratidae,  in  his  Pififtratus. 

'Or*  To»  rv^xnw  xTavwoy 

|0i»io^$  t'  A^nvoci  tvoiria-xTQi,  ALCXUS* 

«  Your 
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CHAP,  brother  Hippbs  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  treated 
y_  _~  ,  his  countrymen  with  a  degree  of  feverity  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  experienced :  his  perfon  and 
his  government  became  alike  odious ;   he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  affiftance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
the  general  indignaticHi  of  an  injured  peo^Je,  after 
A*  C.  57S.  his  family  had,  widi  various  interruptions,  governed 
~^'*       Athens  fixty-eight  years* 

Kjpia  (be-      The  power  of  Athens  was  great  in  ancient  times; 
ceis  of  the  \y^i  Jt  became  incomparably  greater  after  the  re- 
after  the     eflablilhment  of  democracy*'.      So  advantageous 
»«-eftab-     to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  the  enjoyment 
jg^^        of  liberty,  even  in  its  leaft  perfeft  form,  that  in  a 
cncy.        few  years   after    the   expuUion  of   Hippias^  the 
^^  ^^'  Athenians  acquired  an  afcendant  in  Greece,  which 
was^  fatal  to  thar  enemies,  painful  to  their  rivals, 
and  even  dangerous  to  themfelves.     They  chaftifed 
tfaeinlblence  of  the  iflanders  of  Euboea  and  ^gina, 
who  contended  with  them  in  naval  power;    and 
humbled   the   pride   of   Thebes,    which    rivaled 
them  in  military  glory.     Favoured,  as  they  fondly 
beGeved,  by  the  proteftion  of  their  tutelary  Mi- 
nerva, and  animated  as  they  (bongly  felt,  by  the 
pojQTeffion  of  an  equal  freedom,  they  adorned  their 


« Your  glory  fliall  laft  for  ever,  moft  beloved  Harmodius  and 
Ariilogeitony  becaiiiii  you  flew  the  tyrant,  and  procured  equal  laws 
for  Athens." 

^  Thu  obfervation,  which  is  literally  tranilated,  has  weighty 
from  fuch  an  old  and  honefl  hiilorian  as  Herodotus*  His  words  are 
(till  ftronger  in  another  pafTage :  AnXoi  ^i  a  xara  it  ^mt  aXha  va»' 

Tv^mffi  fMx^y  irjwToi  rytvono,  Herodot.  Lv.  clxxviii* 

capital 
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capital  with  the  richeft  fpoils  of  their  vanquiihed  C  H  A  P^ 
enemies.    Their  influence  foon  extended  over  the  ,^^~'  ^ 
northern  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  fame  of  their, 
power,  ftill  greater  than  their  power  itfelf,  alarmed 
the  fesu^s  and  jealoufy  of  the  Peloponnefians.    The  jeaioufy 
Spartans,  in  particular,  who  had  aiSfted  them  in  ^^^^^^ 
reftoring  the  democracy,  now  perceived  the  error  fians. 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  in  promoting  the 
greatnefs  of  an  ambitious  rivaL     In  order  to  pre- 
vent *®  the  dangerous  confequences  of  their  folly, 
they  fummoned  to  a  congrefs  all  the  allies  in  Pe- 


^^  Befides  thk  principal  reafon,  the  Spartans^  and  partictilaply. 
their  king  Cleomenes,  had  private  grounds  for  quarrel  with  the 
Athenians.  The  Alcmaeonidse^  a  powerful  family,  and  rivals  of 
the  Pififtratids^  had  been  baniihed  Athens  during  the  ufurpation  of 
the  latter.  Having  repeatedly  tried»  without  fuccefs>  to  return  by 
force,  they  at  length  had  recourfe  to  fh-atagem.  The  temj^e  of 
Delphi  having  been  deftroyed  by  fire*  they  contracted  with  th^ 
Amphidtyons  for  rebuilding  it;  and  inilead  of  employing  Porine 
ftone,  agreeably  to  their  contra<ft>  they  built  the  whole  front  of 
Parian  mari}Ie.  This  generofity  gained  them  the  good-^will  of  the 
Amphi^yons;  bribery  procured  them  the  favour  of  the  Pythia,  or 
rather  of  the  directors  of  the  oracle ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  commanded  by  Apollo  to  deliver  Athens  from  tyrants.  Thi« 
^wia  effe4led  by  Cleomenes,  who,  upon  difcovering  the  collufion  be- 
tween the  oracle  and  the  Alcmaeonidae,  was  moved  with  great  re- 
fentment  againil  Cliflhehes,  the  head  of  that  family,  by  whom  he 
and  his  country  l^d  been  fb  Ihamefully  deceived.  He  therefore 
united  with  Hagoras,  the  rival  of  Clifthenes.  The  latter,  together 
with  his  partifans,  were  again  baniihed  from  Adiens.  But  the 
Athenians  perceiving  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  prevailing  fadUon 
to  eftabliih  an  oligarchy,  flew  to  arms.  Cleomenes  and  Ifagoras  toolt 
refuge  in  the  citadel.  The  third  day  they  furrendered  on  capitubt* 
tion.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  allowed  to  retire  in  fafety.  Ifagons 
was  baniflied ;  many  of  his  partifans  executed ;  and  the  AlcmseonidaSf 
headed  by  Clifthenes,  again  returned  m  triumph.  From  this  time 
democracy!  in  the  ftri6t  fenfe  of  the  word>  continued^  with  fliort  in- 
terruptions, to  prevail  in  Athens.  Herodot*  l.v.  c.  Ixv.  &  feq* 
Thucydi  L  vi*  c.  ,lviii# 

loponnefus^ 
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CHAP,  loponnefus,  that  their  united  wifdom  might  conceit 
.^^l*^  proper  meafures  for  refifting,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
the  encroachments  of  the  Athenians,  which  threat- 
A.C.J04.  ®"^^^    ^^^  liberties    of  all    Greece,     Their  allies 
readily   obeyed  the  welcome  fummons,    and  the 
deputies  of  the  feveral  ftates  having  affembled  in 
'  the  Spartan  forum,  eagerly  liftened  to  the  fpeakers 
appointed  to  explain  the  intentions  of  that  republic. 
The  Lacedaemonian  orators  acknowledged  the  mif- 
taken  policy  of  their  country  in  expelling  from 
Athens  the  family  of  Pififtratus,    and  delivering 
the  government  of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  a 
moft  ungrateful  populace,  who  had  fmce  treated 
them  with  much  indignity.     *'  But  why  (they  pro- 
ceeded) ihould  we  relate  private  injuries  ?     Have 
they  not  infulted  all  their  neighbours  ?     Does  not 
their  pride  daily  increafe  with  their  power  ?    and  is 
there  not  reafon  to  dread,  that  their  growing  am- 
bition may  endanger,  and  at  length  deftroy,  the 
public  fafety  ?     In  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  we 
have  recalled  Hippias  from  banifliment.     And  let 
us,  therefore,  by  our  united  efforts,  reinftate  the 
fon  of  Pififtratus  in  that  power  and  authority  of 
which  we  moft  injudicioufly  deprived  him.'* 
Their  de-       The  fpeech  of  the  Lacedaemonians  produced  not 
ftSif '^   the  intended  effeft.      The  Peloponnefians,    how 
Hippias      jealous  foever  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs,  were  ftfll 
^^?       more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants ;  and  many  of 
them,  who  had   experienced  the  haughtinefs  of 
Sparta,  were  not  diffatisfied  with  beholding  a  rival 
to  that  republic  in  the  northern  divifion'of  Greece. 
The  other  deputies  expreffed  their  diffent  by  filent 

difap- 
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dtfapprobation  ;  but  Soficles,  the  Corinthiati^  de-  C  H  A  p. 
dared  his  fentiments  at  great  length,  inr  a  fpeech  ^^' 
which  alike  marks  the  manly  charafter  of  the  age, 
and  the  youthful  dawn  of  Grecian  eloquence. 
"  Then  furely,  Lacedasmonians,  will  the  heavens 
fink  below  the  earth,  and  the  earth  tower  fublime 
m  the  air ;  men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  fea, 
and  iiflies  will  take  poffefTion  of  the  land,  when 
you,  formerly  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  llaall  de- 
molifh  the  popular  governments  of  Greece,  and 
eftablifli  tyrannies  in  their  room,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  unjuft  or  more  pernicious/' 
After  this  pompous  exordium,  the  Corinthian  pro* 
ceeded  to  defcribe  and  exaggerate  the  calamities 
which  his  own  countrymen  had  fuflFered  from  the 
ufurpation  of  Cypfelus,  and  his  fon  Periander, 
Having  related,  at  great  length,  the  proud,  cruel, 
and  defpodc  adions  of  thofe  princes,  "  Such,'' 
added  he,  "  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  abfolute 
power ;  -  but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Grecian  gods ! 
attempt  not  to  re-eftabliih  it  in  Athens,  The 
Corinthians  were  feized  with  aftoniihment,  when 
they  heard  that  you  had  fent  for  Hippias ;  I  myfelf 
was  amazed  at  beholding  him  in  this  affembly ; 
yet  we  never  fufpeded  that  you  purpofed  to  re- 
ftore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much-injured  city. 
If  you  ftill  perfift  in  this  fatal  refolution,  know 
that  the  Corrinthians  difavow  all  part  in  a  defign 
equally  unjuft  and  impious  ^\*'  The  other  depu- 
ties liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  boldnefs  of  Soiicles> 

5J  Herodot.  I.T.  oxcii. 

who 
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CHAP,  who  exprefled  the  fentiments  which  they  tfaemfelves 
^_  -^  '_p  felt,  but  which  their  refpefit  for  the  Lacedacmo- 
A.C.504.  nians  obliged  them  to    conceal.      Hippias  alone 
oppo£ed  the  general  voice  of  the  affembly,  atteft- 
ing  the  fame  gods  which  his  opponent  had  invoked, 
and  prophefying,  that  at  fome  future   time  the 
Corinthians   would  repent  their  prefent  condud, 
and  regret  their  cruel  injuftice  to  the  fon  of  K" 
fiftratus,  when  their  own  citizens^  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  Greece,  fhould  fatally  experience  the  dan-* 
gerous  ambition  of  Athens.     This  remonftrance, 
which  was  fo  fully  juftified  in  the  fequel,  produced 
no  immediate  eSeGt  in  the  aflembly ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians finally  yielded    to    the  general  requeft 
of  their  confederates,  and  abftained  from  their  in- 
tended innovation  in  the  government  of  a  Grecian 
city. 
Artaphep-        The  dethroned  prince,  finding  his  caufe  univer- 
iie8a)m-     f^Hy  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  fought  the  pro- 

inand«  the        ^<.  ^     ^  .   -^  t       t,     n  r 

Athenians   techon  ot  Artaphemes,  the  rernan  governor -ot 
to  reinftate  Sardes.     Having  acquired  the  confidence  of  this 
oi^S^      fatrap,    he    reprefented    to    him    the    infolence, 
hax.4.      ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his    countrymen,  and 
*  ^^^'  the  fevereft  reproaches  with  wHich  he  loaded  their 
charader,   gained   ready  belief  with  the  Perfian. 
The  Athenians,  who  were  informed  of  thefe  in- 
trigues, fent  ambaffadors  to  Sardes,  in  order  to 
counteraS  them :  but  the  refolution  of  Artaphemes 
was  already  taken ;  and  he  told  the  ambafladors, 
that  if  they  confulted  their  fafety,  and  would  avoid 
the  refentment  of  Perfia,.  they  muft  reinftate  Hip- 
.  pias  in  the  throne  of  his  father.    His  anfwer  had 

been 
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T)eeri  rqxMrted  to  the  Athenians^  and  the  alTembiy  c  h  A  P. 
had  finally  refolved  to  oppofe  the  ,  power  of  the      ^'™' 
greateft  empire   upon  earth,    rather  than  admit       ^ 
wkhin  their   walls  the  declared  enemy  of  their 
liberties  *% 

Precifely  at  this  jun£l:ure  Ariftagoras  arrived  at  ArflUgo- 
Athens^  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks  »«  ^^"^ 
from    the  government  of  Artaphemes,  and  foli-  oiymp. 
cited  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  in  defending  ^t.  i. 
their  own  colonies  againft  the  oppreffive  violence     '  *  ^^^ 
of  the  common  foe.     Many  arguments  were  not 
neceflary  to  make  the  people  of  Athens  adopt  a 
meafure  which  gratified  their  favourite  paflions.^  The 
eloquent  Milefian,  however,  defcribed  the  wealth 
and  extent  of  Perfia,  the  glandeur  and  populouf- 
nefs  of  its  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  flothful  efFe* 
minacy  and  pufillanimous  weaknefs  of  their  inha- 
bitants, who,    unable   to  fupport  the   ponderous 
fiueld,  or  poife  the  maply  lance,  invited,   as  an 
eafy  prey,  the  vidorious  arms  of  a  more  warlike 
invader.     The  fpeech  of  Ariftagoras  was  well  fitted  The  Athe- 
to  exdte  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Athens.    The  ^^^  ^^ 
aflembly  immediately  decreed  that  affiftance  (bould  ihipe  to 
be  fent  to  Ionia.     Twenty  Ihips  were  fitted  out  with  «^^  J^^ 
all  convenient  fpeed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  more 
bekniiging  to  Eretriar,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  rendez* 
voufed  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus  ^^ 

Ariftagoras  fpent  not  long  time  in  his  embafl^  Meafum 
to  the  oAer  ftates  of  Greece,  and  foon  met  hi$  of  the  con- 
Athenian  allies  at  the  plaiae  appoii^d.    It  was  here  oiymp. 

**  Herodot.  ibid.  cxcvL  *     "  Herodbt.  Lv.  c.xcvii.]         A.C.<op* 

VOL*  I.  B  B  deter- 
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C  H  A  F.  deCermiaed,  diat  while  the  commander  in  cfaicf 
y^  ,  regubted  the  dvil  affain  of  the  lonians,  his  bro- 
ther Charopinus  ihould  oondufk  a  military  expedi- 
tion ^gainft  the  wealthy  capital  of  Lydia.  The 
Athenians,  defirous  of  teftifying  their  refentment 
againft  the  common  enemy,  and  ftill  more  defirous 
of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  undertaking. 
The  united  fleets  left  the  harbour  of  Mifetus,  and 
£uled  to  Ephefus,  where  the  troops  were  difiem- 
barked;  and,  in  three  days,  accomplifliing  a 
journey  of  fevemy  miles,  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Sanies.  The  Perfian  governor  litde  expeded 
fuch  a  vUit ;  his  foldiers  were  not  prq>ared  to  take 
die  field ;  and  the  extenfive  walla  of  the  city  could 
not  refift,  on  all  fides,  the  ftrength  of  the  bc^egeis. 
Artaphemes,  therefore,  contented  htmfelf  with  de- 
They  *^e  faading  ,the  citadel;  while  the  Greeks^  without 
^^y^"^  oppofition,  altered  Sardes,  in  order  to  plunder  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  that  ancient  capital.  But 
an  accidait  prev^ited  them  from  reaping  the  frv»ts 
'  of  their  fuccefs.  The  refentment  of  a  rapacious 
foldier,  li^iappointed  of  his  prey,  fet  fire  to  the 
houfe  of  a  Lydian,  fituate  on  the  fldrts  of  the 
town,  which  confided,  for  the  moft  p»t,  of  very 
combuftible  materials,  the  faoufes  beiiig  all  roofed, 
audd  many*of  them  wailed  widi  cane ;  a  mode  of 
building  doubly  dangerous  in  that  aduft  cHmste. 
The  flames  readily  communicated  from  one  houfe 
to  another ;  and,  in  a  &art  time,  the  whole  cir- 
cnmfwenoe  olF  the  place  was  fiirroimded  with  a 
wan  of  fire.    Sardes  was  built  in  the  Grecian,  not 

in 
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in  the  eaftem  fefliion  *♦,  having,  oh  the  banks  of  C  H  A  P. 
the  Padolus^  which  interfered  the  town,  a  fpa-  .     ^    j 
cious  fquare,  which  commonly  ferved  for  the  mar- 
ket-place '*.    Thither  the  Perfians,  driven  from  the 
ejctremities',  betook  themfelves  for  refuge  againft 
the  fury  of  the  flames. 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  drefs  of  Barbarians  *•;  Are  de- 
and  the  Perfians,  who  had  affembled  in  the  fquare  ^^^ 
without  any  intention  of  making  defence,  dif-  retreat, 
covered  their  own  ftrength  to  be  more  than  fuffi- 
dent  to  refift  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  flames 
of  Sardes  brought  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of 
Lydia  to  their  afliftance.  The  Greeks  were  at- 
tacked, repelled,  obliged  to  abandon  their  booty  ; 
and  it  was  not  vnthout  much  difficulty  that  they 
eflfefted  their  efcape.  Their  retreat  from  Sardes 
was  ftili  more  rapid  than  their  march  thither.  It 
then  appeared,  that  the  taking  and  burning  of  the 
Lydian  capital  was  no  more  than  a  ftroke  of  mili- 
tary addrefs,  which  fucceeded,  becaufe  unforefeen, 
and  of  which  the  Greeks  had  not  fuflicient  flrength 
to  avail  themfelves.  The  enemy  coUefting  their 
whole  force,  purfued  them  to  Ephefus,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  flaughter,  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  refiftance  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Eubcean  auxiliaries  alfo  behaved  with  uncommoa 
fpirit,  headed  by.  their  countryman  Eualcides, 
whofe  Olympic  viftories  *had  been  highly  extolled 

^  We  h»ye  alretidf  oW^vedt  49(  t]^  P^an»  had  mot  jpy  Tonip, 
or  place  of  public  refort. 
"  HerodoU  Lv.  ccL  l^kq^  '    **  Thucydid.  in  proem. 
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c  H  A  P.  in  the  verfes  of  Bimonides,  and  whole  death  ofl 

Y^     this  occafion  was  long  and  deeply  legretted. 
Subie-  £|^d  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  Aflen- 

quent  con-  fjons  in  a  confederate  army.     The  allies  threw  the 
ccmfede-     blame  on  each  other,  and  the  Athenians  returned 
ntes.         home  in  difguft,  determined  no  longer  to  endan- 
ger ^'  themfelves  for  the  fake  of  men  who  employed 
fo  little  ^dfdom  or  valour  in  their  own  defence. 
The  lonians,  though  deferted  by  their  allies,  and 
«  defeated  by  the  enemy  atlan^,  carried  on  the  war 

vigoroufly  by  fea.     Sailing  northwards,  they  re- 
duced Byzantium,  and  all  the  neighbouring  cities 
on  the  Hellefpont,  or  Propontis.    Thar  fleet  then 
direded  its  courfe  to  Caria,  and  having  become 
mafter  of^  the  mod  confiderable  portion  of  that 
coaft5    defeated  the  Phccnicians   off   the  ifle    of 
Vigoroot     Cyprus*    The  military  fucceis  of  the  Perfians  en- 
^  the  Pen-  g^g^  them,  CH  the  other  hand,  to  profecute  the 
fiansfok*     War  by  land;  and  their  fubfequent  operations  dif- 
the  rebel-    covered  fuch  a  degree  of  prudence  and  courage, 
lioD.  as  they  feem  never  to  have  exerted  on  any  future 

occaiion«  In  order  the  more  fpeedily  to  quafli  the 
hopes  of  the  mfurgents,  they  formed  their  nume- 
rous army  into  three  divifions,  allotting  to  each  its 
particular  department.  After  thefe  feparate  bri«> 
gades  had  reduced  the  fmaller  cities  of  the  Eolians, 
Dorians,  and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  it  was  concerted,  that  they 
fliould  re-affemble  in  one  body,  to  attack  Miletus, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  rebellion  ;  and 

'7  HerodoU  Jku£L 

which. 
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which,  though  properly  an  Ionic  city,  was  con-  c  H  A  p. 
fidered,  on  account  of  its  great  ftrength  and  im-  ^^^^ 
portance,  rather  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
country,  than  as  the  capital  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince. This  plan,  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  was 
carried  into  execution  by  three  fons-in-Iaw  of  Da- 
rius, Hymees,  Daurifes,  and  Otanes;  the  firfl 
of  whom  reduced  the  Eolian  cities ;  the  fecond 
conquered  the  Dorians,  as  well  jis  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Caria*®}  while  Otanes,  affifted  by 
the  counfels  and  bravery  of  Artaphemes,  over- 
ran the  Ionic  coaft,  burning  and  deftroying  all 
before  him.  The  miferable  natives  were  put  to 
the  fword,  or  dragged  into  captivity  ;  the  more 
fortunate  efcaped  fimilar  calamities,  by  flying  to 
their  fhips,  or  taking  refuge  within  the  lofty  walls 
of  Miletus  ^^ 

ITie  time  now  approached   for  attacking  that  They  be- 
place,  which,  as  its  harbour  commanded  the  coaft,  ^^^^  ^" 
it  was  neceflfary  to  inveft  by  fea  and  land.     We  oiymp. 
might,  on  this  occafion,  expeft  to  find  Ariftagoras,  ^^'^' 
the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion,  difplaying  the        *  ^^^* 
fertile  refources  of  his  genius  ;  but,  before  Miletus 
was  befieged,   Ariftagoras   was   no  more.      The  Arifta- 
perfidious  Ionian,  who   had  perfuaded,  not  only  ^^^*,  ^^ 

i^-  L         11    if     A/^     •  1  to  Thrace; 

his  own  countrymen,  but  all  the  Aiiatic,  and  many 
of  the  European  Greeks,   that  the  public  fafety 

'*  After  the  conqueft  fe^ed  c(nnplete>  Daurifes  was  f^rprIfed 
and  flsun  by  Heraclidesi  a  general  of  the  Carians.  But  this  difaiter 
had  no  t&£i  on  the  general  fortune  of  the  war.  Herodpt.  1.  v. 
ccvL 

*•  ^erpdo^  I.  V.  c  cvi.  cvii.  &  feq. 
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C  H  A  P^  was  the  fole  objefl:  of  his  concetti,  had  never  pro- 
yj^'  ^  bably  any  other  end  in  view  but  the  fucccfe  of  his 
own  felfiih  defigns.     When  Cym^  and  Clazomene, 
^  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Ionia,  had  furrendered 

to  the  Perfians,  he  thought  it  time  to  provide,  by  a 
fpeedy  retreat,  for  his  perfonal  fafety ;  and  aban-^ 
doning,  in  its  greateft  need,  a  country  which  he 
had  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  fled, 
with  his  numerous  partizans,  to  an  obfcui-e  corner 
of   Thrace,   fituatad  beyond   the  reach,   both  of 
the  Perfians,  from  whom  he  had  revolved,  and 
of   the  Grecians,   whom  he  had  betrayed*     But 
while  he  endeavoured  to  fectire  his  eftablifhment 
isflain       there,   he  provoked,   by  his  cruelty,  the  defpair 
^^        of  the  natives,  and  together  with  the  companions 
of  his  perfidy,  perifhed  miferably  by  the  hands  of 
thofe  fierce  Barbarians,  who  thus  revenged  what 
happened  to  be,  for  once,  the  common  caufe  of 
Greece  and  Perfia  *^. 
The  in-          About  this  time^    Hiftiaeus,    the  Milefian,  the 
Hiiiiaus.     kinfman  and  friend  of  Ariftagoras,  arrived  from 
Sufa,   commifliofted  by  Darius  to   direft,  by  his 
experienced  wifdom  and  perfeft  knowledge  of  the 
country^   the  valour  and  a£Hvity  of  the  Perfian 
generals.     The  birth,  the  education,  the  manners 
of  this  Angular  man,  together  with   the  ftrong 
partiality  of  every  Greek  in  fevot!rr  of  Ws  native 
land,  might  have  afforded  good  reafon  to  the  Per- 
fian King  to  fufpeft  his  "fidelity :  he  indeed  fut 
peeked  it ;  but  the  ^rtfiil  addrds,  the  v^rm  pro- 

*°  Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  cxxiv.  cxxv.  cxxvL 

feffioQS 
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fdSonsx  the  fubtle  infinuadcm  of  Hiftiasus^  eafily  CHAR 
overcame  every  prejudice  which  his  iituation  and  Y^* 
chara&er  made  it  natural  to  conceive  againft  him* 
He  was  fent  to  affift  the  army  of  Darius,  his  be* 
ne&dor,  in  crulhing  the  Grecian  rebellion  j  but 
his  real  intention  was  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
condud  of  that  rebellion,  and  to  raife  his  own 
greatnefs  on  the  ruins  of  the  Perfian  power.  As 
he  paffed  to  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  his  intrigues 
produced  a  confpiracy  at  Sardes,  which  was  covered 
by  the  vigilance  of  Artaphemes,  and  occafioned 
the  deftrudtion  of  his  accomplices.  Hiftiaeus  made 
a  feafonable  retreat  to  the  Ionian  fhore  ^%  where  he 
hoped  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  ancient 
friends*  But  the  Mileiians,  remembering  his  former 
tyranny,  and  the  recent  bafenefs  of  his  nephew 
Ariftagoras,  fliut  their  gates  againft  him^  He  fought 
admiiiion  into  Chios,  but  without  better  fuccefs* 
The  Lefbians,  with  much  difficulty,  lent  him  eight 
veffels,  which  he  employed  againft  the  enemy  in  the 
Euxine ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the  Perfians,  and  His  death. 
crucified  at  Sardes,  having  performed  nothing  im- 
portant toyrards  changing  the  fortune  of  a  war, 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  his  advice,  and 
fomented  by  his  ambition  **. 

Meanwhile  the  Perfian  fleet  and  army  furrounded  j^^  ^ 
the  walls  of  Miletus.    We  are  not  informed  of  the  of  Mietut 
exaft  number  of  their  land  forces,  which  confift.  ^^^"^^ 
ing  of  all  the  united  garrifons  in  thofe  parts,  muft 
bave  greatly  exceeded  any  ftrength  which  the  much 

•'  Herodot.  L  v«  c.  IL  &  feq.  ^'  Hcrodot.  ibid. 
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CHAP.  exfaau(ted  Greeks  could  bring  into  the  field.  Th^ 

.   1~   ,  fleet,    compofed    of   Phcenicians,    Cilicians,   and 

Egyptians^  amounted  to  fix  hundred  lail ;  befides  a 

confiderable  naval  force  belonging  to  the  ille  of 

Cyprus,  which,  having  co-k)perated    during    one 

year  with  the  Ionian  infurgentSj  had  recently  fub- 

V^  ^   nutted  to  Darius.     In  order  to  deliberate  concern- 

termine  to  iHg  the  means  of  oppofing  this  mighty  armament, 

^^.K  the  Grecians  aflembled  in  the  Panionian  council, 

to  the  laft  ,  , 

extremity;  where  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  no  attempt 
fliould  be  made  to  refift  the  Perfians  by  land  :  the 
citizens  of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defend 
their  walls  to  the  laft  extremity,  under  the  con- 
dud  of  Pythagoras,  a  perfon  of  great  rank  and 
and  to  op-  eminence  in  their  republic.     While  every  effort 
^^y  L   fliould  be  exerted  for  maintaining  this  ftrong  hold 
i»-  of  Ionia,  it.  was  determined  that  the  Grecian  fleet, 

the  lail  and  only  hope  of  the  nation,  (bould  aflemble 
at  the  fmall  ifland  of  Lade,  lying  off  the  harbour 
of  Miletus,  and  offer  battle  to  that  of  the  Per- 
fians ^K  When  all  their  forces  were  collefted  at 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  they  amoimted  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  fhips,  which,  contauxing, 
each  at  a  medium,  a  complement  of  above  two 
hundred  men,  made  the  whole  amoimt  to  a  number 
fufficiently  refpeftable,  and  which,  had  they  all 
remained  firm  and  unanimous  in  the  common 
caufe,  might,  perhaps,  have  ftill  rendered  them 
.vi£toriou$.  Such,  at  leaft,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Perfian  commanders,  who,  when  informed  of  tHe 

^  Hcrodot.  L  vL  c.  vL  &  feq. 
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ftrength  of  the  Grecian  fleets  defpaired  of  con-  ^  HA  p. 
quering  it  by  open  force,  and  endeavoured  to  effed  \__  -^-Vr 
by  policy,    what    they  could  not  accomplifli  by 
valour.  Calling  together  theIoniantyrants,who,after  ThePtr- 
being  expelled  their  dominions  by  Ariftagoras,  had  ^^^  l^ 
taken   refuge  with  the  Medes,  and  aftually  follow-  difunite 
ed  the  ftandard  of  Darius,  they  reprefented  to  thofe  *^**"* 
banifhed  princes,  that  now  was  the  time  to  Ihew 
their  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  the  Great  King. 
For  this  purpofe  they  were  inftrudted,  each  of  them, 
to  perfuade,  by  meffage  or  a  perfonal  interview, 
the  fubjefts  whom  he  had  formerly  commanded,  to 
defert  the  Grecian  confederacy  j  to*  acquaint  them, 
that  if  they   complied   with    this    propofal,  their 
houfes  and  temples  fhould  be  fpared,  while  tliofe  of  - 
their  more  obftinate  allies  would  be  deftroyed  by 
the  flames  j  that  their  republics  (hould  be  treated 
with  great  lenity,  and  even  received  into  favour, 
while  their  countrymen  who  refitted,  would  inevi- 
tably be  reduced  into  fervitude ;  their  youth  dif- 
graced  by  caftration ;  their  virgins  tranfported  to 
Badria,  to  fatisfy  the  luft  of  Barbarians ;  and  their 
country,  which   contained  every  thing  once  dear 
to  them,  their  temples,  their    ftatues,    their  ora- 
cles, and  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  beftowed 
on '  fome    more    deferving    and    lefs    rebellious 
people^ 

Thefe  infidious  reprefentations,  however,  pro-  withmit    v 
duced  not  any  immediate  eflFeft.     Each  community,  ^"^^^ 
befieving  that  they  alone  were  folicited  to  abandon 
the  common  caufe,  fcomed,  on  account  of  their 
private  advantage,  to  defert  the  general  intereft  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  cOQi^ederacy,  and  next  day  they  called  a  coun* 
cil  of  war,  to  confider  of  the  means  prc^r,  not 
for  appeafing  the  wrath,  but  for  refifUng  the  arms, 
of  the  Perfians. 
rfD^^  In  thjg  council,  where  no  diftinftion  of  perfona 
fma  the  prevailed,  every  individual  had  full  liberty  to  pro- 
Phocwn.  p^iCg  j^  opinion.  That  of  Dionyfius,  a  PhocaaQ, 
/  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  affembly.     "  Our 

"  fortunes,*'  faid  he,  *^  O  lonians !  ftand  on  a 
"  needle's  point.  We  ipauft  either  vindicate  our 
liberty,  or  fufFer  the  ignominious  puniihment  of 
fugitive  flaves.  If  we  refufe  prefent  labour  and 
dagger,  we  fhall  be  expofed  to  eternal  difgrace ; 
**  but  the  toils  of  a  few  days  will  be  compenfated 
*'  by  a  life  of  freedom,  of  glory,  and  of  happinefs. 
"  Submit,  therefore,  to  my  direftion,  and  I  will 
pledge  my  life,  that,  if  the  gods  declare  not 
againft  us,  the  enemy  will  either  decline  the 
engagement,  or,  engaging,  be  fhamefuUy  de- 
**  feated."  The  Greeks,  confenting  to  fubmit  to 
the  difcipline  of  Dionyfius,  he,  every  day,  ar- 
ranged the  fleet  in  three  divifions :  towardEf  the 
eail  extended  the  right  wing,  confiiting  of  eight 
fhips  of  the  Milefians,  twelve  belonging  to  Prienc, 
and  three,  which  formed  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
fmall  republic  of  Myus.  The  centre  confifted  of 
an  hundred  prime  failors,  furnilhed  by  the  ChianSi 
feventy  from  Leibos,  and  a  few  (hips,  fent  by  the 
little  cities  of  Erythrsca,  Phocasa,  and  Teio&  The 
Samians,  alone,  with  fixty  fail,  formed  the  left 
wing  to.  the  weftward. 

la 
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In  ancient  times  the  fuccefs  of  a  naval  engage*  CHAP, 
inent  principally  depended  on  the  aftivity  of  the  ,   ^^'^ 
rowers  and  the  fkill  of  the  pilots,  whofe  objed  it  Hb  regu- 
always  was  to  dart,  with  great  violence,  the  fharp  ^^^ 
beak  or  prow  of  their  own  fliips  againft  the  fided  awhile; 
of  the  enemy.     Sometimes  at  one  ftroke,  more 
frequently  by  repeated  affaults,  while  they  them- 
felves,  with  wonderful   dexterity,    eluded  fuch  a 
ihock,  they  fhattered  or  funk  the  veffel  of  their 
opponents.     By  their  continual  exercife  in  naviga- 
tion, the  Greeks  had  acquired  fuch  proficiency  in 
managing  their  gallies,   that   their  movement  de- 
pending, not  on  the  external  impulfe  of  the  wind, 
but  on  the  aftive  principle  within,  refembled  the 
rapid  motion  of  a  fifh  in  its  native  element.     Con- 
ftant  pradice,   however,  was  neceffary  to  maintain 
this  fuperiority,   and  ftill  more  to  preferve  their 
bodies  in  a  capacity  for  labour,  which,  6ti  account 
of  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  heat  of  the 
feafon,  were  ready  to  melt  away  in  floth  and  de- 
iMlity.     The  prudent    Phocaean,   therefore,  com- 
manded  them  often  to  change  their  ftations,  habi- 
tuating  the  failors  t6  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and 
the  reftraints  of  difdpline,  which  he  affured  them 
would,  by  habit,  become  eafy  and  agreeable.     For 
feven  days  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  commands : 
but  at  length  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  rendered 
their  exertions  to6  great  for  their  ftrength.    Dif-  but  dif- 
tempers  broke  out  in  the  fleet.     The  Greeks,  al-  continued, 
ways  averfe  to  every  fhadow  of  abfolute  authority, 
complained  at  firft  in  fecret  mumiurs,  and  after- 
wards in  licentious  clamours,   of  the  intolerable 

3  hardfliips 
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C  H  ^'  P.  hardfliips  impofed  on  them  by  the  feverity  of 
y  -y^  an  infolent  Phocaean,  who,  though  he  In-ought 
only  three  fliips  to  the  common  defence,  had 
affumed  an  arbitrary  diredion  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. Governed  by  thefe  feniiments,  they  re- 
fufed  any  longer  to  obey  his  commands,  landed  on 
the  (hore  of  Lade,  formed  a  camp  on  the  iiland, 
and,  fitting  under  the  fhade  of  their  tents,  dif* 
dained  the  ufeful  labours  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
fubmitted. 
The  The  Samians,  who  faw  and  dreaded  the  confe^ 

drf^  tedi    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  general  diforder,  privately  accepted 
a  fea  fight,  the  propofal  which  had  been  made  them  by  the 
Perfians.     Their   perfidy  brought    deftruftion  on 
^         the  common  caufe  ;    for,  in  the  engagement  which 
followed  foon  after,  they  hoifted  fail  and  deferted 
the  line.     The  Lefbians  followed  their  example. 
Among  thofe,  however,  who  obtainedrimmortal  ho- 
nour, by.adhering  to  the  caufe  of  Greece,  were 
eleven  captains   of  Samian  vefTels,   who .  detefted 
the  treachery  of  their  companions,  and  defpifed  the 
finals  of  their  admirals ;  on  which  account  they 
were  rewarded,  at  their  return,  by  the  community 
of  Samos,  with  a  pillar  and  infcription,   tranfmit* 
^  •  ting   their  names,  with  eternal   renown,   to    po- 
flerity.     But,  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Chians  ac- 
quired greateft   glory  on   that  .  memorable  day : 
notwithftanding  their  inferior  ftrength,  they  de- 
fended themfeives  to  the  Is^fl  extremity,   and  Ten* 
dered  the  vidory  late  and  dear  to  the  Perfians. 
MHetu       ^^^  naval  defeat  was  foon  followed  by  the  taking 
token.        of  Miletus,  which  furrendered  in  the  fi^th  year 

from 
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from    the  commencement  of  the   revolt.      The  c  H  A  P. 
PerfiansT  made  good  the  threats  which  they  had  ^^^;^ 
denounced  ^againft  the  obftjnacy  of  their  enemies,  oiymp. 
Samos  alone/  at  the  price  of  its  perfidy,  obtained  ^^  3- 
thefafety  of  its  houfes  and  temples.  ^  Thofe  of  all  Difperfion 
the  other  communities  were  burnt  to  the  ground;  ^  ^e 
The  women  and  children  were  dragged  into  capti*  anddefo- 
vity.     Such  of  the  Milefian  citizens  as  efcaped  not  lation  of 
by  flight,  were  either  put  to  the  fwcrd,  or  carried  ^^  ^°****^ 
into  the  heart  of  Afia,  and  finally  fettled  in  the 
territory  of  Ampe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tygris 
In  other  places,    men   of  a  timid  or  melancholy  . 
complexion  continued  to  brood  over  the  ruins  of 
their  ancient  feats.     The  more   enterprifing  failed 
to  Greece,  to  the  coaft  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Africa.      Probably  not  a 
few  betook  themfelves  to   piracy,  anjrong   whom 
was  Dionyfius  the  Phocaean,  who  plundered  the 
Tufcan  and   Carthaginian  veffels,  always,  fpariiig 
the  Grecian.     ITie  Perfian  fleet  wintered  at  Mi- 
letus,  and  next  fpring  fubdued  the  iflands  of  Chios, 
Lefbos,  and  Tenedos*^     Thus  were  the  Afiatic 
Greeks  conquered  for  the  third  time,  once  by  the 
Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Perfians. 

But  notwithfl:anding  thefe  repeated  fliocks,  which  jonja  be- 
fubjeded  the  inhabitants  of  lonia^to  fuch  dreadful  gins  to 
calamities,  that    delightful  country  foon  recover-  under  the 
ed  its  ancient  populoufnefs  and  fplendour.     The  Perfian 
Perfian  govemmem,   havmg  fufliciently  puniflied  ^^' 
the    rebellion,  gradually    relented.     The  lonians 

**  Herodot.  L  vL  c  xxzi.  &  feq. 
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CHAR,  became  an  objeQ:  of  care  and  protection  to  Darius. 

V  _  .  Ufeful  regulations  were  made  for  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  as  well  as  for  fecurii^g  the  lives  and 
properties  of  individuals.  The  face  of  the  country 
began  once  more  to  fmile ;  the  cities  being  built 
of  flight  materials,  were  eafily  repaired,  while  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  attradvie  beau- 
ties of  the  profped,  the  charms  of  the  climate, 
mid  the  convenience  of  the  harbours  (an  advan* 
tage  of  which  the  Perfians  knew  joot  how  to  avail 
themfelves),  fpeedily  colle£led  the  Greeks  into 
their  ancient  habitations.  Even  thofe  places  which 
had  been  deferted  or  deftroyed,  emerged  from  the 
gloom  of  defols^ion,  and  aflfumed  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance of  indufbious  adivity.  And  fuch  was 
the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  native  iand, 
and  fuch  their  ambition  to  adorn  it^  that  the  labour 
of  a  few  years  repaired  the  deltru£live  ravages  of 
the  Barbarians* 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Refentment  of  Darius  againji  Greece-T^Maritime 
Expedition  of  Mardoniusn — Invajion  of  Greece 
by  Datis  and  Artaphernes. — Battle  of  Marathon* 
—  TranfaSlions  in  the  Interval  between  that 
Battle  and  Jjerxes's  InvaJion^.-^Tbe  Invajion  of 
Xerxes.  -^Battle  of  Thermopylae 

TN  attempting  to  give  the  reader  a  general,  but  chap. 

tolerably  complete,  view  of  the,  ancient  hiftory       ^^ 

of  Greece,  it  was  often  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  introduc- 

to  very  obfcure  materials ;  to  arrange  and  combine  *^on  to  the 

the  mutilated  jfragments  of  poets  and  mythologifts  }  the^i^rfian 

and  to  trace,  by  the  eftabliflied   principles  of  cri-  invafion. 

tical  conjedure,  and  the  certain,  becaufe  uniform, 

current  of  human  paffions,  thofe  events  and  trahf- 

adions  which  feem  moft  curious  and  important. 

In  this  fubfequent  part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty 

confifts,   not  in  difcovering,   but  in  feledHng,  the 

materials;    for  the  magnificent  preparations,  the 

fplendid  commencement,  and  the  unexpefted  iffue, 

of  the  Perfian  war,   have  been  related  with  the 

■ » 

utmoft  accuracy  of  defcription,  and  adorned  by  the 
brighteft  charms  of  eloquence.  The  Greciaa 
poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators,  dwell  with  com- 
placence on  a  theme,  not  lefs  important  than  ex- 
teniive,  ami  equally  adapted  to  difplay  their  o^ra 
aWUties,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of  thw  country. 

The  • 
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CHAP.  The  variety  of  their  inimitable  perfonnances,  ge- 
^  Pl,^  nerally  known  and  ftudied  in  every  country  con- 
verfant  with  literature,  renders  the  fubjed  familiar 
to  the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.     Yet  does 
the  merit  of  thofe  performances,  however  juftly 
and  univerfally  admired,  fall  (hort  of  the  extraor- 
dinary   exploits   which,  they   defdribe  ;     exploits 
which,  though  ancient,  ftill  preferve  a  frefh  and 
unfading  luflre,   and    will    remain  to    the  lateft 
ages,  precious  monuments  of  that  generous  magna- 
nimity, which  cherifhes  the  feeds  of  virtue,  in- 
fpires  the  love  of  liberty,  and  animates  the  fire  of 
patriofm. 
Sab'ea  <fi.      '^^^  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt  on  this  oc- 
irided  into  cafiou  an  apt  alluiion  of  Plutarch)^  which  ended 
*^*^  *^  in  the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  Perfian  name,  may 
be  divided,  with    propriety,  into   three  principal 
a&s.     The  firft  contains  the  invafion  of  Greece  by 
Darius's  generals,  Datis   and  Arts^hemes,  who 
Oiymp.     'were   defeated  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.     The 
1^  3-      fecond  confifls  in  the  expedition,  undertaken  ten 
*  years  afterwards  by  Xerxes,  the  fon  and  fucceffor 
of  Darius,  who  fled   precipitately  from '  Greece, 
Ql      ^      after  the  ruin  of  his  fleet  near  the  ifle  of  Salamis. 
ixzv.  z.      The  third,  and  concluding  ad,  is  the  deftrudioQ 
A.C.4«o.  ^f  the  Perfian  armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  My- 
caleandPlatea;  events  concurring  on  the  fame  day, 
ix^l^     and  which  happened  nearly  two  years  after  Xerxes's 
A.C.479*  triumphal  entry  into  Greece. 
Darini'f         '^^  complete  redudion  of  the  infurgents  on  the 
.  refentment  Afiadc  coaft,  prompted  Darius  to  take  vengence 
^^^  on  fuch  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and  aflifted  the 

unfuc- 
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unfucceisful  rebellion  of  his  fubje£ks*  The  proud  c  H  A  P. 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  when  informed- that  the  citi-  J^^ 
zens  of  Athens  had  co-operated  with  the  lonian^.in 
the  taking  and  burning  of  Sardis,  difcovered: 
evident  marks  of  the  mod  furious  refentment : 
fliooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he  prayed  that 
heaven  might  aiii{t  him  in  puniihing  the  audacious 
infolence  of  that  republic;  and  every  time  he  fat 
down  to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  him  of  the 
Athenians,  left  the  delights  of  eaftern  luxiary 
fhould  feduce  him  from  his  fell  purpofe  of  re- 
venge '. 

The  execution  of  his  defign  was  entrufted  to  Unfor- 
Mardonius,  a  Perfian  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  ^^^^^^ 
whofe  perfonal  as  well  as  hereditary  advantages,  Mardo- 
had  entitled  him  to  the  marriage  of  Artazoftra  ^* 
daughter  of  Darius ;  and  whofe  youth  and  inexpe*  ixxi.  4. 
rience  were  compenfated,  in  the  opinion  of  his  ^^•493» 
mafter,  by  his  fuperior  genius  for  war,  and  innate 
love  of  glory.     In  the  fecond  fpring  after  the  cruel 
puniflimentof  the  lonians,  Mardonius  approached 
the  European  coaft  with  an  armament  fufficient  to  in* 
fpire  terror  into  Greece,    The  rich  ifland  of  Thafus, 
whofe  golden  mines  are  faid  to  have  yielded  a  revenue  / 
of  nearly  three  hundred  talents,  fubmitted  to  his  fleet; 
while  his  land  forces  added  the  barbarous  province 
of  Hacedon  to  the  Perfian  empire*     But  having  whobfet 
fleered  fouthward  from  Thafus,  the  whole  arma-  thegrtateft 
ment  was  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  and  almoft  wholly  ^^ 
deftroyed,    while    endeavouring    to    doable    the 

'  Herodot.  !.▼.  c.cv.  &  fei}. 

VOL.  I.  c  c  pro- 
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CHAP*  promontory  of  moimt  Athos,  which  is  conneQed 
.   ^      with  the  Macedonian  Ihore  by  a  low  and  nanx)W 
neck  of  land^  but  forms  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  in 
the  fea.    Three  hundred  veflets  were  dafhed  againft 
the  rocks;  twenty  thoufand  men  periihed  in  the 
waves.     This   difafter  totally  defeated  the  defign 
of  the  expedition:  and  Mardonius,  having  recovered 
the  ihattered  remains  of  the  fleet  and  army,  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  Perfia,  where,  by  flattering 
the  pride,  he  averted  the  refentment  of  Darius; 
while  he  reprefented,  that  the  Perfian  forces,  in- 
vincible by  the  power  of  man,  had  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements ;  and  while  he  defcribed  and 
exaggerated,  to  the  afl;onilhment  and  terror  of  his 
countrymen,  the  exceflive  cold,  the  violent  tern- 
pefls,  the  monfliroi^  marine  animals,  which  dif- 
tmguiAied  and  rendered  formidable  thofe  diflant 
and  unknown  feas\ 
Sttccccded       The '.  addre&  of  Mardonius  refcued  hnu  £rom 
!«;£.  j«»iW«,   b«t  hb  nAtaune.  «a»,«d  hi. 
phernes.     from  the  command  of  Lower  Afia.    Two  generals 
P^P"      were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom  Dads,  a 
^  A.C.490.  lAede,  was  the  more  dillinguiflied  by  his  age  and 
esqierience,  while  Artaphemes,  a  Periian,  was  the 
inore  confpicuous  for  his  rank  and  nobility,  being 
diefcended  of  the  royal  blood,  and  fon  to  Arta- 
.<        phemes,  governor  of  Sardes  whofe  name  has  he- 
<)uently  occurred  in  the  prefenthiflory.    That  bis 
lieutenants  might  appear  with  a  degree  of  fplendour 
CuitaUeto  themajefly  of  Perfia,  Darius  aflfembled 

*  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  xliii.  &  feq. 

an 
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an  army  of  five  hundred  thoufeiid  m»  %  ?p3?6ft-  C  U  A  P, 
ing  of  the  fiower  of  the  provincial  trgops  pf  his  ,  j^l^ 
eztenfive  empire.  The  preparation  of  an  ^de-  Their 
quate  number  of  tranfports  and  fliip»  of  war,  oc-  j[Jj^^^ 
cafioned  but  a  ihort  deky.  The  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  thp 
coafts  of  the  Euxiae  and  :£gaean  feas,  were  cQEa« 
manded  to  fit  out,  with  all  poffible  expedition 
their  whole  naval  ftrength  :  the  old  veflels  were  re- 
paired, many  new  ones  were  built,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year  in  which  the  preparati6ist3 
commenced,  a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fail  was  ready 
to  put  to  fea.  This  immenfe  armament  the  Pier- 
fian  generals  were  ordered  to  employ  in  extend- 
ing their  conquefls  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  in  fub? 
dumg  the  republics  of  Greece,  jand  more  parti- 
cularly in  chaftifing  the  infolence  of  the  Eretnans 
and  Athenians,  the  only  nations  which  had  coor 
fjpired  with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  aixd  ailifted 
liiat  rebellious  people  m  the  deftrudion  of  Sardes* 
Willi  refped  to  the  othar  nations  which  mi^t  be 
reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders  of  Darius  were 
general,  and  die  particular  treatment  of  the  van* 
quifhed  was  left  to  the  difcretion  of  his  Hcuteaants; 
but  concerning  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians^  h^ 
gave  the  moft  pofitive  comniands,  that  their  tat^ 
ritories  fliould  be  laid  wafte,  their  houfes  and 
temples  burned  or  demolifhed,  and  their  perfons 

^  Befides  Herodotos,  Platarchy  and  Diodarus  Siculus,  this  ftxpe* 
dition  u  related  by  Lyiia8>  Orat.  Funeb.  tfocrat.  Panegyr.  Plato, 
Menex.  Pauian*  Lx.  cxx.  Juftin,  LiL  cix.  Com.  Nepos, 
inMUt. 

c  c  2  caftied 
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CHAP,  earned  into  captivity  to  the  eaftem  extremiries  of 
^'  his  empire.  Secure  of  efieding  their  purpofe,  Us 
generals  were  fiimifhed  with  a  great  number  of 
chains  for  confining  the  Grecian  priibners;  a 
haughty  prefumption  (to  ufe  the  language  of  and* 
quity)  in  the  fuperiority  of  a  man  over  the  power  of 
fortune,  which  on  this,  as  on  other  occafions^  was 
pimifhed  by  the  juf):  vengeance  of  heaven. 
They  The  Perfian  fleet  enjoyed  a  profperous  vopge 

CT^des,  *^  ^^  ^  ^^  Samos,  from  whence  they  were  ready 
to 'proceed  to  the  Athenian  coaft.  The  late  dif- 
after  which  befel  the  armament  commanded  by 
Mardonius,  deterred  them  from  purfui^g  a  dired 
courfe  along  the  fhores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia: 
they  determined  to  fteer  in  an  oblique  line  through 
the  Cyclades,  a  clutter  of  feventeen  fmall  iflands, 
lying  oppofite  to  the  territories  of  Argos  and 
Attica*^  The  approach  of  fuch  an  innumerable 
hoft,  whofe  tranfports  darkened  the  broad  furface 
of  the  Egasan,  firuck  terror  into  the  unwarUke  £fc- 
iiabitants  of  thofe  delightful  iflands.  The  Naxians 
took  refuge  in  their  inacceffible  mountains ;  the 
natives' of  Delos,  the  favourite  refidence  of  Latona 
and  her  divine  children,  abandoned  the  aw&l  ma- 
jefty.of  thdrteknple,  which  wa^  overihadowed  by 
the  rough  and  lofty  mount   Cynthus.      Paros^ 

fauieus 


*  The  marble  of  Paros  "wa«  fuperior  in  whitenefs,  and  the  fincnefi 
.cf  iU  grainy  to  the  hard  fparkling  veins  of  mount  Peatelicus  in  At- 
tica i  whichy  from  the  fize  and  brilliancy  of  its  component  particles^ 
^«9newhatrefembling  falty  is  called  by  the  Italians  marnmjtdino.  Thefe 
two  kinds  of  marble  were  always  the  moil  valued  by  the  Greeks ; 
but  the  marble  of  Paros  was  preferred  by  artifts,  as  yielding  more 

eafilj* 
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femoi&  for  its  marble  ;  Andros%  celebrated  forks  CHAP, 
vines  ;  Ceos,  the  birth-place  of  the  plaintive  Simo-  ^^ 
nides  ;  Syros,  the  native  country  of  the  ingenious 
and  philofophic  Pherecydes ;  los,  the  tomb  of 
Homer  ^  $  the  induftrious  Amorgos  ^ ;  as  well  as  all 
the  other  *  iflands  which  furrounded  the  once  facred 
fhores  of  Delos,  either  fpontaneoufly  offered  the 
ufual  acknowledgment  of  earth  and  wat^,  as  a  tef* 
limony  of  their  friendfljip,  or  fubmitted,  after  a 
feeble  refiftance,  to  the  Perfian  arms  ^ 

The   invaders  next  proceeded  weftward  to  the  and 
ifle  of  Euboea,   where,  after  almoft  a  continued  ^"^'^ 
engagement  of  fix  days,  their  ftrength  and  num- 
bers, affifted  by  the  perfidy  of  two  traitors,  finally' 
prevailed   over  the  valour  and  obftinacy  of  the 
Eretrians '% 

Hitherto 


eaiily  to  the  graving-tooly  and  on  account  of  the  homogeneoufnefb 
of  its  partS)  lefs  apt  to  fparkle,  and  give  falfe  lights  to  the  ibctue^ 
The  works  of  Parian  marble^  in  the  Famefian  palace  at  Roine»  are 
mentioned  by  Winkelman^  Gefchichtender  kiuidl  des  Alterthums, 
Li.  c^i* 

^  T]be  wines  of  Andros  and  Naxos  wece  compared  to  iieiSlar.  Sec 
Athenaeusy  l*u 

*  Strabo»  L  x.  &  Plln.  L  Iv.  Paufanias  (in  Phocic.)  &ys»'  that 
CHmenesy  the  mother  of  Honker,  was  a  native  of  th^  ifle  of  los ; 
and  Aulus  Gellius»  1.  iii*  ailertS)  on  the  authority  of  Ariftotle» 
that  this  iiland  was  the  birth-place  of  Homer  himfelf. 

7  Amox^os  was  long  famous  fpr  the  robes  made  there>  and 
diitinguiihed  iy  its  name.  Suid.  ad  voc  They  were  dyed  red^ 
with  a  fpecies  of  lichen  which  abounds  in  that  iilandy  and  whicl^ 
was  formerly  ufed  by  the  Englifh  and  French  in  dying  fcarlet* 

•  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c,  94. 

9  Herodot.  LtI.  czoi.  &  feq. 

■•  The  prefent  deplorable  ftate  of  thefe  once  fortunate  iflands  m^j 
be  fe^u  in  ^oumefort}  the  moft  learned  of  travellers.    Dei^otifin,  a 

C  c  3  double 
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CHAR  Hitherto  every  thmg  was  profperous ;  and  had 
P^  the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  already  related, 
inirade  ^^  would  have  aflforded  to  the  great  king  juft  matter 
Attica.  of  triumph.  But  a  more  difficult  tafk  remained,  in 
the  execution  of  which  the  Perfians  (happily  for  Eu- 
rope) experienced  a  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.  After 
the  redudion  of  Euboea,  the  Athenian  coafts, 
feparated  from  that  ifland  only  by  the  narrow  ftrait 
of  Euripus,  feemed  to  invite  the  generals  of  Darius 
to  an  eafy  conqueft.  They  readily  accepted  the 
invitation,  as  the  punifliment  of  Athens  was  the 
main  objed  which  their  mailer  had  in  view  when 
he  fitted  out  his  feemjngly  invincible  armament. 
The  meafures  which  they  adopted  for  accomplifli- 
ing  this  defign  appear  abundantly  judicious :  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  to  guard  the 
iflands  which  thdy  Jiad  fubdued ;  the  ufelefs  mul- 
titude of  attendants  were  tranfported  to  the  coaft 
of  Afia;  with  an  hundred  thoufand  chofen  infantry, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  horfe,  the  Perfian  gene- 
rals fet  fail  from  Eubcea,  and  fafely  arrived  on  the 
Marathonian  Jhore^  z  diftrift  of  Attica  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  confiding  chiefly  of  level 
ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operations  of 
cavalry,  which  formed  the  main  ftrength  of  the 
Barbarian  army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
very  poorly  provided.  Here  the  Perfians  pitched 
their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippias,  the  banifhed 

double  fuperftition  (the  Grecian  and  Mahonunedany)  piiatety  ban- 
dittiy  and  peililencey  have  not  yet  depopulated  .the  Cydades*  which 
refpe<5lively  contain  three,  five,  ten,  and  the  laigefi  twenty  thoufand 
inhabitants. 

king 
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king  of  Athens  ",  whofe  perfed  knowledge  of .  th»  G  H  A  P, 
country,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  aflfairs  i    ^  _j 
of  Greece,  rendered  his  opinion  on  all  occafions 
refpedable* 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  raifed  an  army^  The  Athe- 
and  appointed  ten  generals,    with  equal  power,  J^^**^® 
chofen,  as  ufual,  from*  the  ten  tribes,  into  which  for  their 
the  citizens    were  divided*    Their  obftinate    and  ^^^^ 
abnoft  conftant  hoftilities  with  the  Phocians,  the 
Thebans,    and  their  other  northern  neighbours, 
prevented    them  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of 
afliftance  from  that  quarter :  but,  on  the  firft  ap-  Demand 
pearance  of  the  Perfian  fleet  they  fent  a  meflTenger  ^^^^^ 
to  Sparta,  to  acquaint  the  fenate  of  that  republic  Sparta. 
with  the  immediate  danger  that  threatened  them, 
and  to  explain  how  ihuch  it  concerned  the  interefl, 
as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  Spartans,  who  had 
acquired  Jull    pre-eminence   among  the   Grecian 
ftates,  not  to  permit  the  deftru£kion  of  the  moft 
ancient  and  the  moft  fplendid  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
The  fenate  and  affembly  approved  the  juftice  of 
this  demand :  they  collefted  their  troops,  and  feem- 
ed  ready  to  afford  their  rivals,  whofe  danger  now 
converted  them  into  allies,  a  fpeedy  and  effeftual 
relie£     But  it  was  only  the  ninth  day    of   the 
month ;  and  an  ancient,  unaccountable,  and  there* 
fore  the  more  refpefted,  fuperftition  prevented  the 
Spartans  from  taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of 
the  moon ".     When  that  period  fliould  axrive, 

"  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  c.  lix.    Herodot.  ubi  fupra. 
"  Straboy  1.  IX.  p.  6lis  and  Herodot.  ibid. 

CO  4  they 
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C  H  A  F«  ibey  promifed  to  march,  with  the  utmoft  expe(£« 
^^      tioo,  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

Meanwhik  the  Athenians  had  been  rdnibrced 
by  a  thoufand  chofen  warriors  from  Plata^a,  a  imail 
dty  c^Boeotia,  diftant  only  nine  miles  from  Thebes. 
The  independent  fpirit  of  the  Piataeans  rendered 
them  as  defirous  of  prefer^g  their  freedcnn,  as 
they  were  nnabte  to  defend  it  againft  the  Thd)an 
power.  But  that  invaluable  poffeffion,  which  thdr 
own  weakne&  would  have  made  it  neceflary  for 
them  to  furrender,  the  protedion  of  Athens  en- 
abled them  to  maintain,  and  in  return  for  this 
ineftimable  favour,  they  difcovered  towards  thdr 
bene&£t:ors,  on  the  prefent  as  well  as  on  every 
future  occafion,  the  fincereft  proofs  of  gratitude 
and  refped.  The  Athenian  army,  now  ready 
to  take  the  field,  confifted  of  about  ten  thoufand 
freemen,  and  of  probably  a  ftiU  greater  number 
of  armed  flaves.  The  generals  might  certainly 
have  coUe&ed  a  larger  body  of  troops ;  but  they 
feem  to  have  been  averfe  to  commit  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate  to  the  fortune  of  a  fingle  engagement ; 
neither  would  it  have  been  prudent  to  leave  the 
^alls  of  Athens^  and  the  other  fortreffes  of  Attica, 
altogether  naked  and  defencelefs.  It  had  been  a 
matter  of  deliberation  in  the  aflembly,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  ftand  a  fiege  rather  than  venture 
a  battle.  The  Athenian  fortifications,  indeed,  had 
not  attained  that  ftrength  which  they  afterwards 
acquired,  yet  they  might  have  long  refifted  the 
artlefs  aflault$  pf  the  Perfians ;  or  had  the  latter 
got  poffeffion  of  the  vjjills,  the  long,  narrow,  and 

winding 
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wmding  ftreets  '*  of  Athens  \roiiId  have  enabled  a  chap. 
fmall  number  of  men  to  make  an  obftinate,  and  ^    ^^ 
perhaps  a  fuccefsful  defence,  againft  a  fuperior.  but 
lefs  determined  enemy.     But  all  hopes  from  this 
mode  of  refiftance  were  damped, by  the  confider- 
ation,  that  an  immenfe  hoft  of  Perfians  might  fur- 
round  their  city  on  every  fide,  intercept  their  fup- 
plies,  and,  inftead  of  conquering  them  by  affault, 
reduce  them  by  famine.     At  the  fame  time  Mil-  The  Athe^r 
dades,  one  of  the  ten  generals,  whofe  patriotifm  '^^^^^  ^^' 
and  love  of  liberty  we  have  already  had  occafion  by  Ma- 
te applaud,    animated   his  countrymen   with   the  ^jj^^^'^^ 
defire  of  viftory   and  glory.     This   experienced  battle. 
commander  knew  the  Perfians ;  he  knew  his  fel- 
low cidzens;  and  his  difceming  fagadty  had  formed 
a  proper  eftimate  of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but  chofen  His  m<w 
then ;    their  daily  praQiice  in  the  gymnaftic  had  ^j^^g^^j 
given   thefti   agility  of  limbs,  dexterity  of  hand,  themiii- 
and  an  unufual  degree  of  vigour  both  of  mind  and  *^  ^ 
body.     Their  conftant  exercife  in  war  had  inured  theAthe^ 
them  to  hardfliip  and    fatigue,   accuflomed  them  "**"'^ 
to  the  ufeful  reftraints  of  difcipline,  and  familiarifed 
them  to  thofe  Ikilful  evolutions  which  commonly 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  field.     Their  defenfive 
as  well  as  ofFerifive  armour  was  remarkably  com- 
plete;   and  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence  over 
their  neighbours,  had  infpired  them  with  a  mili- 
tary enthufiafm,  which  on  this  occafion  was  doubly 
animated,  in  defence  of  their  freedonj.  and  of  their 

*3  Ariftotle  informs  us,  tBat  this  was  the  ancient  mode  of  building 
pi  all  the  cities  of  Greece^    Aristot.  Polit. 

country. 
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CHAP,  country.  In  their  pertinacious  ftruggles  with  each 
j^  ^  other,  for  whatever  men  hold  moft  precious,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  had 
adopted  a  mode  of  military  arrangement  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  Drawn  up  in  a 
clofe  and  firm  phalanx,  commonly  fixteen  deep, 
the  impetuous  vigour  of  the  moft  robuft  youth 
held  the  firft  ranks ;  the  laft  were  clofed  by  the 
fteady  courage  of  experienced  veterans,  whofe  re- 
fentment  againft  cowardice  feemed  more  terrible 
to  their  companions  than  the  arms  of  an  enemy. 
As  the  fafety  of  the  laft  ranks  depended  on  the 
aftivity  of  the  firft,  their  united  affaults  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  perfevering,  and  hardly 
to  be  refifted  by  any  fuperiority  of  numbers  ■\ 

The 


*♦  The  attention  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  rchitive  diQ)ofition  of 
the  rankS)  according  to  the  refpe(5Uve  qualities  of  the  men  who 
compofed  them,  introduced  certain  rules  in  ancient  tactics,  which 
would  be  unneccflary  in  the  modem.  To  convert  the  rear  into  the 
fronty  a  modem  army  has  only  to  face  abouty  becaufe  it  is  not  vary 
material  in  what  order  the  ranks  are  placed.  But  we  leara  from  the 
tatftics  of  Arrian^  that  the  Greeks  had  contrived  three  other  ways 
of  attaining  this  purpofey  in  all  of  which  the  iame  front  was  nni-* 
formly  prefented  to  the  enemy^-^The  firft  was  called  the  Macedonian* 
In  this  .evolution  the  file-leader  faced  to  the  right-about,  without  flir- 
ring  from  his  place;  the  othei*  men  in  the  file  palled  behind  him, 
and,  after  a  certain  number  of  paces,  alfo  faced  about,  and  found 
themfelves  in  their  refpe<ftive  places. — ^The  fecond  was  called  the  Cre^ 
tan.  In  this,  tlie  file-leader  not  only  £iced  about,  but  paced  over  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx.  The  reft  followed  him,  and  the  whole  found 
themfelves  in  the  lame  place  as  before,  the  ranks  only  reverfed.— - 
The  third  was  called  the  Lacedamonidny  which  was  precifely  the  op- 
pofite  of  the  firft.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  evolution  the  bringer-up,  or 
laft  man  in  each  file,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ovM^o^y  faced  about9 
then  halted.  The  file^leader  faced  about,  and  paced  over  twice  the 
dfepth  of  the  phalanx,  the  reft  following  him;  the  whole  thus  found 

them- 
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The  Perfians  (for  under  the  name  of  Perfians  c  H  A  ?• 
are  comprehended  the  various  nations  which  fol-  ^ 
lowed  the  ftandard  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes)  were  and  of  the 
not  deficient  in  martial  appearance,  nor  perhaps  I'erfians. 
intirely  deftitute  of  valour,  being  felefted  with 
care  from  the  flower  of  the  Afiatic  provinces.  But, 
compared  with  the  regularity  of  the  Greek  bat- 
talions^ they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prbmifcuous 
crowd,  armed  in  each  divifion  with  the  peculiar 
weapons  of  their  refpeftive  countries,  incapable  of 
being  harmonized  by  general  movements,  or  imited 
into  any  uniform  fyftem  of  military  arrangement. 
Darts  and  arrows  were  their  ufual  inftruments  of 
attack;  and  even  the  mofl  completely  armed 
trufted  to  fome  fpecies  of  mifSle  weapon.  They 
carried  in  their  left  hands  light  targets  of  reed  or 
ofier,  and  their  bodies  were  fometimes  covered 
with  thin  plates  of  fcaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not 
any  defenfive  armour  worthy  of  being  compared 
with  the  firm  corfelets,  the  brazen  greaves,  the 
raafly  bucklers  of  thjcir  Athenian  opponents.  •  The 
braveft  of  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horfeback  ; 


diemfelves  with  the  fame  front  towards  the  enemy,  the  ranks  only 
reverfed.  The  difference  between  thefe  three  evolutions  confifted  in 
this,  that  the  Macedonian^  where  the  file-leader  ftood  fiill,  and  the 
reft  went  behind  him*  had  the  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  fince  the 
whole  line  receded  by  the  depth  of  die  phalanx  from  the  enemy:  in 
the  Cretaiiy  the  men  preferved  the  fame  ground  which  they  had 
originally  occupied  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonian  carried  the  whole  line, 
by  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  forward  on  the  enemy.  Among  the 
£rft  military  changes  introduced  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  hiftorians 
xncation  his  adoption  of  the  Lacedaemonian  evolution^  for  chang- 
ing the  fronts  in  preference  to  tliat  formerly  ufed  by  his  own  coun* 
tfymen* 

but 
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CHAP,  but  m  all  ages  the  long  Grecian  fpear  has  proved 
^  the  fureft  defence  againft  the  attack  of  cavaky,  in- 
ibmuch  that  even  the  Romans,  in  fighting  againft 
the  Numidian  horfemen,  preferred  the  ftrength  of 
the  phalanx  to  the  acHvity  of  the  legion.  The  in- 
feriority of  their  armour  and  of  their  difcipline, 
was  not  the  only  defeSt  of  the  Perfians:  they 
wanted  that  ardour  and  emulation,  which,  in  the 
clofe  and  defperate  engagements  of  ancient  limes, 
were  neceflary  to  animate  the  courage  of  a  foldier. 
Their  fpirits  were  broken  under  the.  yoke  of  a 
double  fervitude,  impofed  by  the  blind  fuperftition 
of  the  Magi,  and  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Da- 
rius ;  with  them  their  native  country  was  an  empty 
name;  and  their  minds^  degraded  by  the  mean 
vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  were  infenfible  to  the 
native  charms,  as  well  as  the  immort^  reward  of 
manly  virtue. 

prudent  Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  his  contempt 

of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidence  in  his  own  troops, 
to  feduce  him  into  a  fatal  fecurity.  Nothing  on 
his  part  was  neglefted ;  and  the  only  obftacle  to 
fuccefs  was  fortunately  removed  by  the  difinterefted 
moderation  of  his  colleagues.  The  continual 
dread  of  tyrants  had  taught  the  jealous  republicans 
of  Greece  to  blend,  on  every  occafion,  their  dvil 
with  their  military  inftitutions.  Governed  by  this 
-principle,  the  Athenians,  as  we  already  had  occa- 
fion to  obferve,  elefted  ten  generals,  who  were 
invefted,  each  in  his  turn,  with  the  fupreme  com- 
mand. This  regulation  ^a/5  extremely  imfavour- 
able  to  that  unity  of  defign  which  ought  to  per- 
vade 


condudl  of 
Miltiades. 
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▼ade  all  the  conneded  o|>erations  of  an  army  ;  an  c  h  A  P* 
ixux>nvenience  which  flruck  the  difceming  mind  of      JX. 
AriftideSy  who  on  this  occafion  difplayed  the  firft 
openings   of    his  illuftrious  charadler.     The  day  ^".^"^ 
approaching  when  it  belonged  to  him  toaflume  the  of  Arifti- 
fucceflive    command,  he  generoufly    yielded    his  ^®»- 
authority  '^  to  the  approved  valour  and^xp^rience 
of  Miltiades.     The  other  generals   followed    this 
magnanimous  ^example,  facrificing  the   didates  of 
private  ambition  to  the  intereft  and  glory  of  their 
country ;  and  the  commander  in  chief  thus  enjoyed 
an  opportimity  of  exerting,  uncontrouled,  the  ut- 
moft  vigour  of  his  genius. 

Left  he  fliould  be  furrounded  by  a  fuperior  Dlfpofitio? 
force,  he  chofe  for  his  camp  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  armies. 
diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  encampment  of  the 
enemy.  The  intermediate  fpace  he  caufed  to  be 
ftrewed  in  the  night  with  the  branches  and  trunks 
of  trees,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  motion,  and 
break  the  order  of  the  Perfian  cavalry,  which  in 
confequence  of  this  precaution,  feem  to  have-been 
rendered  incapable  of  ading  in  the  engagement. 
In  the  morning  his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
anay,  in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the  braveft  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  warriors 
of  Plataia,   and  in  the.  middle  the  flaves '%  who 

*^  Piatarcli.  in  Ariitid.  tom.  n.  p.  489* 

'*  There  is  not  any  hiftorian,  indeed,  who  makes  mention  of  this 
arrangement,  although,  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  hztvoc 
made  hi  the'  centre,'  with  the  fmall  number  of  Athenian  "citizens 
who  were  fhiin,  it  is  evident  that  the  (laves  muft  have  been  the 
greateft  fulTerers  in^the  a<ftion,  and  therefore  polled  as  is  laid  in  the 
text. 

had 
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bad  been  admitted  on  this  occafion  to  the  honour 


of  bearing  arms.  By  weakening  his  centre,  the 
lead  valuable  part,  he  extended  his  front  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear  was  defended  by  the 
hill  above  mentioned,  which,  verging  round  to  meet 
the  fea,  likewife  covered  his  right ;  his  left  was 
flanked  by  a  lake  or  marfh.  Datis,  although  he 
perceived  the  fkilful  difpofition  of  the  Greeks, 
was  yet  too  confident  in  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  his 
numbers  to  decline  the  engagement,  efpecially  as  he 
now  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  conteft 
before  the  enemy's  reinforcements  could  arrive  from 
Peloponnefus.  When  the  Athenians  faw  their  ad- 
verfaries  in  motion,  they  ran  down  the  hill  with  un- 
ufual  ardour,  to  encounter  them ;  a  circumftance 
which  proceeded,  perhaps  from  their  eageraefs  to 
engage,  but  which  muft  have  been  attended  with  the 
good  confequence  of  fhortening  the  time  of  their 
expofure  to  the  flings  and  darts  of  the  Barbarians* 
Defeat  of  The  two  armies  clofed ;  the  battle  was  rather 
the  Per-  fierce  than  obftinate.  The  Perfian  fword  and  Scy- 
b^ie  of  ^  ^^^^"^  hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down,  the  centre 
Marathon;  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  the  two  wings,  which  com- 
oiyrop.  pofed  the  main  fl:rength  of  the  Grecian  army,  broke, 
A.  C.490.  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  correfponding  divi* 
fipns  of  the  enemy.  Inftead  of  purfuing  the  vau* 
quifhed,  they  clofed  their  extremities,  and  attacked 
the  Barbarians  who  had  penetrated  thdlr  centre. 
The  Grecian  fpear  overcame  all  oppofition :  the 
braveft  of  the.Perfians  periflied  in  the  field  j  the 
remainder  were  purfued  with  great  flaughter  j  and 
fuch  was  their  terror  and  furprife,  that  they  fought 

for 
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for  tefuge,  not  in  their  camp,  but  in  their  fhips*  chap. 
The  baniflied  tyrant  of  Athens  fell  in  the  engage-       ^^* 
ment :  two  Athenian  generals,  and  about  two  hun*. 
dred  citizens,  were  found  among  the  flain:  the 
Perfians  left  fix  thoufandof  their  beft  troops  on  the 
feeneof  aftion.     Probably,' a  ftill  greater  number 
were  4dlled  in  the  purfuit.     The  Greeks  followed 
them  to  the  fhore ;  but  the  lightnefs  of  the  Bar- 
barian armour  favoured  their  efcape.     Seven  Ihips 
were  taken ;  the  reft  failed  with  a  favourable  gale,  ^j^^  ^^^  ^ 
doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium  ;  and,  after  a  fruitlefs  Afia. 
attempt  to  furprife  the  harbour  of  Athens,  returned 
to  the  coaft  of  Afia  '\ 

The  lofs  iand  difgrace  of  the  Perfians  on  this  Unexpea- 
memorable  occafion,  was  compenfated  by  only  one  ^g*^^£ 
confolation.     They  had  been  defeated  itt  the  en-  theEre- 
gagement,  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp,  and  ^***'*    - 
driven  ignominioully  to  their  ihips ;  but  they  car- 
ried  with  them  to  Afia  the  Eretrian  prifoners,  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  were  fafely 
condufted  to  Sufa,     Thefe  unhappy  men  had  every 
reafon  to  dread  being  made  the  viflims  of  royal 
refentment;    but   when  they  were   condudjted  m 
chains   to  the  prefence  of  the  great  King,  their 
reception  was  very  different  from  what  their  fears 
naturally  led  them  to  expeQ:,     Whether  reflexion 
fuggefted  to  Darius  the  pleafure  which  he  might 
derive  in  peace,  and  the  affiftance  which  he  might 
receive  in  war,  from   the  arts  and  arms  of   the 
Eretrians,  or  that  a  ray  of  magnanimity  for  once 

^7  HerodoU  L  vL  c.  cxi.  &  feq. 

enlight- 
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CHAP,  enlightened  the  foul  of  a  defpot,  he  ordered  thtf 
^^^^  Greeks  to  be  immediately  relied  from  captivity, 
and  foon  afterwards  affigned  them  for  thdr  habita^ 
tion  the  fertile  diftrid  of  Anderica,  lying  in  the 
province  of  Ciflia  in  Sufiana,  at  the  diflance  of 
only  forty  miles  from  the  capital.  There,  the  co- 
lony remained  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preferv- 
ing  thdr  Grecian  language  and  inftitudons  ;  and 
after  a  revolution  of  fix  centuries,  their  defendants 
were  vifited  by  ApoUonius  Tyaneus  *•,  the  cele* 
brated  Pythagorean  philofopher,  and  were  (till 
diflinguimed  from  the  furrounding  nadons  by  the 
indubitable  marks  of  European  extradion.  ^ 
Obftac'es  When  any  difafter  befel  the  Perfian  arms,  the 
cond'invL.  S^^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  independent,  powers  of  the  empire 
fibn  of  were  ever  ready  to  revolt.  The  neceflity  of  watching 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  thofe  formidable  rebellions 
gradually  drew  the  troops  of  Darius  from  the  coaft 
of  LeiTer  Afia  ;  whofe  inhabitants,  delivered  from 
the  oppreffion  of  foreign  mercenaries,  refumed  their 
wonted  fpirit  and  aftivity ;  and  except  in  paying, 
conjunftly  with  feveral  ndghbouring  provinces,  an 
annual  contribution  of  about  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  the  Aiiatic  Greeks  were  fcarcely  fubjeded 
to  any  proof  of  dependence.  Difputes  concerning 
the  fucceflion  to  the  imiverfal  empire  of  the  Eaft, 
the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Darius,  re- 
tarded for  ten  years  the  refolution  formed  by  that- 
prince,  and  adopted  by  his  fon  and  fucceffor 
Xerxes,  of  reftoring  the  luftre  of  the  Perlian  arms, 

"  Philoftnit.  in  Vit.  ApoUon. 

not 
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Hot  only  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  pertinacious  c  H  A  P« 
obfHnacy  of  the  Athenians,  but  by  effefting  the  ^ '^^ 
complete  conqueft  of  Europe  '^.  We  Ihall  prefently 
have  occaiion  to  defcribe  the  immenfe  preparations 
which  were  made  for  this  pxirpofe ;  but  it  is  necef- 
fary  firft  to  examine  the  tranfeftions  of  the  Greeks, 
during  the  important  interval  between  the  battle 
of  Marathon  and  the  expedition  of  Xerxes ;  and 
to  explain  the  principal  circumflances  which  en«> 
abled  a  country,  neither  wealthy  nor  populous,  to 
reiift  the  mod  formidable  invafion  recorded  in 
hiftory. 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a  vie-  The  fenti- 
tory,  which  not  only   delivered  them  from    the  f^?*'*.*'^*^ 

^  ''  ,  .    •   I     behaviour 

dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raifed  them  to  diftin-  ©fthe 
guiihed  pre-eminence  among  their  rivals  and  allies,  Athenhiw 
is  evident  from  a  remarkable  incident  which  hap-  quenceof 
pened  immediately  after  the  battle.    As  foon  as  ^^ 
fortune  had  vifibly  declared  in  their  favour,    a  ^  °^* 
foldier  was  difpiatched  from  the  army  to  convey 
the  welcome  news  to  the  capital.     He  ran  with 
incredible  velocity,   and   appeared,   covered  with 
dufl  and  blood,  in  the  prefence  of  die  fenators. 
Excefs  of  fatigue  confpired  with  the  tranfports  of 
enthufiafm  to  exhauft  the  vigour  of  his  frame.   He 
had  only^  time  to  exclaim  in  two  words.  Rejoice 
with  the  vigors  **^,  and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fame  fpirit  which  ani- 
mated this  namelefs  patriot,  was  fpeedily'diffufed 
through  the  whole  community  j  and  the  Athenian       ♦ 

vox.  !•  DD  iaftitu- 
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C  H  A  F.  inftitudons  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  th« 
^^  genevous  ardour  which  fuccefs  had  infpired.  Part 
of  the  fpoil  was  gratefully  dedicated  to  the  gods  ^ 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  as  the  juft  reward 
of  merits  The  obfequies  of  the  dead  were  cele* 
brated  with  fplemn  pomp ;  and,  according  to  an 
ancient'  and  facred  cuftom,  their  fame  was  com- 
memorated by  annual  returns  of  feftive  magnifi* 
c^nce  *".  The  honours  bellowed  on  thofe  who  had 
fallen  in  the  field,  refleded  additional  luflre  on 
their  companions  who  furvived  the  vidory.  In 
extenfive  kingdoms,  the  praife  of  fuccefsful  valour 
is  weakened  by  diffufion  ;  and  fuch  too  is  the  in- 
equality between  the  dignity  of  the  general  and 
the  meannefs  of  the  foldier,  that  the  latter  can 
feldom  hope  to  attain,  however  well  he  may  de* 
ferve,  his  juft  proportion  of  military  fame  **.  But 
the  Grecian  republics  were  fmallj  a  perpetual 
rivalfhip  fubfifted  among  them;  and  when  any 
particular  ftate  eclipfed  the  glory  of  its  neighbours, 
the  fuperiority  was  fenfibly  felt  by  every  member 
of  die  commonwealth. 
Honours  That  pre-emiuMice,  which  by  the  battle  c^  Ma- 
on  Mat  rathon  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Miltiades,  by 
iiad«8;  his  peculiar  merit  in  this  battle,  attained  in  Athens. 
His  valour  and  conduft  were  celebrated  by  the 
artlefs  praifes  of  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  by  the  more 

''  piodor.  sic.  1.  XI.    Herodot.  ubi  fupnu 
f  "  Piutarch.   in  Cimon.  p.  187.  &  uZBfchin.    adverf.   Ctefipliont. 

p.  3ox«  fumiih  U8  with  examples  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  Greeks*  left 
the  fame  due  to  their  troops  in  general  ihould  be  engrofled  by  the 
commaaders. 

elaborate 
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elaborate  encomiums  of  the  learned.     Before  the  CHAP. 

IX- 

scra^of  this  celebrated  engagement^  tragedy^  the  ^_  -,-■_/ 
unrivalled  diftindion  of  Athenian  literature,  had 
been  invented  and  cultivated  by  the  fuccefsful  la- 
bours '  of  Thefpis,  Phrynicus,  and  iEfchylus.  The 
laft,  who  is  juftly  regarded  as  the  great  improver 
of  the  Grecian  drama,  difplayed  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  the  fame  martial  ardour  which  flill 
breathes  in  his  poetry.  We  may  reafonably,  ima- 
gine, that  hq  would  employ  the  higheft  flights  df 
his  fancy  in  extolling  the  glory  pf  exploits  in 
which  he  had  himfelf  borne  fo  diftinguifhed  a  part ; 
and  particularly  that  he  would  exert  alt  the  powers 
of  his  lofty  genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and  pa- 
triot, whofe  enthufiafm  had  animated  the  battle, 
and  whofe  fuperior  talents  had  infured  the  vidory*  '  ' 

The  name  of  the  conqueror  at  Marathqn  re-  .  \]. 
echoed  through  the  fpacious  theatres  of  Athens, 
which,  though  they  did  not  yet  difplay  that  folid 
and  durable  conftrufliion  ftill  difcemible^Jn  the 
ruins  of  ancient  grandeur,  were  already  built  in  a 
form  fufEciently  capacious  to  contain  the,  largeft 
proportion  of  the  citizens.  The  magnificent  en- 
comiums beftowed  on.  Miltiades  in  the  prefence  of 
his  aflembled  countrymen,  by  whofe  confenting 
voice  th§y  were  repeated  SM^d  approved,  fired  with 
emulation  the  young  candidates  for  fame,  while 
they  enabled  the  general  to  obtain  that  mark  df 
public  confidence  and  efteem  which  was  the  utmoff 
ambition  of  all  the  Grecian  leaders.  '  ■   ■     -  t 

Thefe  leaders,  while  they  remained  within  the  ^^^^^'^P" 
territories  of  their  refpeftive  dates,  were  entrufted  ^^^^^d* 
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C  B  A  p.  (as  we  already  had  occafion  to  obferve)  with  only 
^^  _^  that  moderate  authority   which  fuited  the  equal 
condition  of  freedom.     But  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  foreign 
parts,  they  obtained  almoft  imlimited  power,  and 
might  acquire  immenfe  riches.    To  this  exalted 
ftation  Miltiades  was  advanced  by  the  general  fuf- 
frage  of  his  country;   and  having  failed  with  a 
fleet  of  feventy  gallies,  the  whole  naval  ftrength  of 
the  republic,  he  determined  to  expel  thePerfiaa 
garrifons  from  the  ifles  of  the  jSgaean ;  to  reduce 
the   imaller    communities   to    the    obedience   of 
Athens,  and  to  fubjed  the  more  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful to  heavy  contributions. 
Befi^ges         The  firfl:  operations  of  the  Athenian  armament 
P^«  nn-  ^Q^Q  crowned  with  fuccefs :  feveral  iflands  were 
fully.        fubdued,  confiderable  fums  of  money  were  col- 
leded.    But  the  fleet  arriving  before  Paros,  every 
thing  proved  adverfe  to  the  Atheniansr^    Mihiades, 
who  had  received  a  perfonal  injury  from  Tifagoras, 
a  man  of  great  authority  in  that  ifland,  yielded  to 
the  di^tes  of  private  refentment,  and  confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  demanded  from 
the  Parians  the  fum  of  an  hundred  talents  (near 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling).    If  the  money 
were  not  immediately  paid,  he  threatened  to  lay 
wade  thdr  territory,  to  bum  their  dty,  and  to 
teach  them  by  cruel  experience  the  ftem  rights  of 
It  conqueror.    The   exorbitancy  of  the  demand 
rendered  compliance  with  it  impolfible;   the  Pa« 
^  rianfi  prepared  for  their  defence,  guided  however  by 
die  motives  Qf  a  generous  defpair,  rather  than  by  any 
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well-grounded  hope  of  refifting  the  invader&i  For  c  H  A  P* 
twenty-fix  days  they  maintained  poffeffion  of  the  ^^ 
capital  of  the  ifland,  which  the  Athenians,  after 
ravaging  all  the  adjacent  country,  befieged  by  fea 
and  land.  The  time  now  approached  when  Paros 
muft  have  furrendered  to  a  fuperior  force  j  but  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  iflanders,  that  an  ex- 
tenfiive  grove,  which  happened  to  be  fet  on  fire  in 
one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by  the  befiegers 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Perfian  fleet*  The 
fame  opinion  gained  ground  among  the  Parians, 
who  determined,  by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  place,^  until  they  fhould  be  relieved  by  the 
afllftance  of  their  proteftors.  Miltiades  had  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound  during  the  fiege  j  and 
the  weaknefs  of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of 
his  mind,  and  rendering  him  too  fenfible  to  the 
impreflions  of  fear,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his 
victorious  troops,  and  returned  with  the  whole  • 
fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduft  in  the  prefent  expedition  ill  cor-  Accufe4 
refponded  to  his  former  fame ;  and  he  foon  expe-  ^y  ^'? 
.  rienced  the  inftability  of  popular  favour.  The 
Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  emi- 
nent and  illuflrious,  had  univerfally  their  rivals  and 
enemies.  The  competition^  for  civil  offices,  or 
military  command,  occafioned  eternal  animofities 
among  thofe  jealous  republicans.  Xantippus,  a 
perfon  of  great  difVindtion,  and  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Pericles,  who  in  the  fucceeding  age  ob- 
tained the  firfl  rank  in  the  Athenian  government, 
eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  for  deprefliing  the 
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CHAP,  charafter  of  a  man  which  had  £p  long  overtopped 
^    ,  that  of  every  competitor.     Miltiades  was  accufed  of 
being  corrupted  by  a  Perfian  bribe  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Paros:  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  aban* 
doned  the  place,  fo  unlike  to  the  general  finmie& 
of  his  manly  behaviour,  gave  a  probable  colour  to 
the  accufation ;  and  the  continual   terror  which, 
ever  fince  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus,  the  Athe- 
nians entertained  of  arbitrary  power,  difpofed  them 
to  condemn  upon  very  flight   evidence,    a  man 
whofe  abilities  and  renown  feemed  to  endanger  the 
fefety  of  the  commonwealth.   The  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  inferred  death,  a  punifhment  which  his  ac- 
cufer  infifted  ought  to  be  immediately  inflifted  on 
His  death,  him.  But  his  judges  were  contented  with  fining  him 
•  the  fum  of  fifty  talents^  (near  ten  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,)  which  being  unable  to  pay,  he  wa^s  thrown 
into  prifon,  where  he  foon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 
Hbnonn         Biit  the  giory  of  Miltiades  furvived  him ;  and 
on  his        ^^^  Athenians,  however  unjuft  to  his  perfon,  were 
memory,    not  unmindful  of  his  fame.     At  the  diftance  of 
half  a  century,  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
painted  by  order  of  the  ftate,  they  direfted  the 
figure  of  Miltiades  to  be  placed  in  the  fore-ground, 
animating  the  troops  to  viftory  :  a  reward  which, 
during  the  virtuous  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  com- 
'  monwealth,  conferred  more  real  honour,  than  all 
that  magnificent  profufion  of  crowns  and  ftatues  *\ 
which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  were  ra- 
riier  extorted  from  general  fear,  than  fceftowed  by 
public  admiration. 

^  JEfchin.  p.  sou  Sc  Polvbiug  paflim. 
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'  Hie  jealoufies,  refentments,  dangers,  and  cala^  CHAP. 

mities,  which  often  attend    power  and    pre-emi-  ,    ^^  ^ 

nence,  have  never  yet  proved  fufficient  to  deter  an  His  fuc- 

ambitious  mind  from  the    purfuit    of   greatnefs.  ce^o"^* 
,  •  cozxumuid* 

The  rivals  of  Miltiades    were   animated    by  the 

glory  of  his  elevation,  not  depreffed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fall.  His  accufer  Xantippus,  though 
he  had  afled  the  principal  part  in  removing  this 
favourite  qf  the  people,  was  not  deemed  worthy  to 
fucceed  him.  Two  candidates  appeared  for  the 
public  confidence  and  efteem,  who  alternately  out- 
ftripped  each  other  in  the  race  of  ambition,  and 
whofe  charafters  deferve  attention  even  in  general 
hiftory,  as  they  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
fortune,  not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  all  Greece. 

Ariftides  and  Themiftocles  were  nearly  of  the  Compare 
fame  age,   and  equally  noble,  being  bom  in  the  ^des'^nd' 
firft  rank  of  citizens,  though  not  of  royal  defcent,  Themijttop 
like  Solon  and  Pififtratus,  Ifagoras  and  Clifthenes,  ^^^ 
Xantippus  and  Miltiades,  who    had  hitherto  fuc- 
ceffively  aflumed  the  chief  adminiftration  pf  the 
Athenian  republic,  .  Both  had  been  named  among, 
ihe  generals  who  commanded  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon^    The  difmterefted  behaviour  of  Ariftides 
on  this  memoriable  occafion  has  already  been  men- 
tioned..    It  afforded  a  promife  of  his  future  fame^ 
But  his  dawning  glories  were  ftill  eclipfed  by  the 
meridian  luftre  of  Miltiades.      After  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  Ariftides  ought  naturally  to  have 
fucceeded    to  his  influence,    being  pre-eminently 
diftinguiflied  by  valour   and  moderation,  the  two 
great  virtues  of  a   republican.     Formed  in  fuch 
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CHAP,  fchools  of  moral  and  political  knowledge  as  then 
^  flouriihed  in  Athens,  he  had  learned  to  prefer 
glory  to  pleafure ;  the  intereft  of  his  country  to 
his  own  perfonal  glory ;  and  the  didates  of  juftice 
and  humanity,  even  to  the  interefts  of  his  country. 
His  ambition  was  rather  to  deferve,  than  to  ac- 
quire the  admiration  of  his  fellow-dtizens ;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  inward  fatisfa&ion,  he  was 
little  anxious  about  the  external  rewards  of  virtue. 
The  character  of  Themiftocles  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.  The  trophy,  which  Miltades  had 
raifed  at  Marathon,  difturbed  his  reft.  He  was 
inflamed  with  a  defire  to  emulate  the  glory  of  this 
exploit ;  and  while  he  enabled  Athens  to  mainrain 
a  fuperiority  in  Greece,  he  was  ambitious  to  ac- 
quire for  himfelf  a  fuperiority  in  Athens.  His 
talents  were  well  adapted  to  accompliih  both  thefe 
purpofes;  eloquent,  adive,  enterpriiing,  he  had 
ftrengthened  hiis  natural  endowments  by  ail  the 
force  of  education  and  habit.  Laws,  government^ 
revenue,  and  arms,  every  branch  of  political  and 
military  knowledge,  were  the  great  objeds  of  his 
ftudy.  In  the  courts  of  juftice  he  fuccefsfully  dif- 
played  his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends, 
or  in  accufing  the  enemies  of  the  ftate.  He  was 
forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of 
public  deliberadon;  and  his  advice,  founded  in 
wifdom,  and  fupported  by  eloquence,  commonly 
prevailed  in  the  aflembly.  Yet  with  all  thefe 
great  qualities,  his  mind  was  lefs  fmit  with  the 
native  charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  with  her 
fplendid  ornaments.    Glory  was  the  idol  which  he 
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adored.  He  could  injure,  without  remorfe,  the  •CHAP* 
general  caufe  of  the  confederacy,  in  order  to  pro-  ,  ^^  ■  ^ 
mote  the  grandeur  of  Athens  **  j  and  hiftory  ftill 
leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own  condud, 
whether,  had  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would 
not  have  facrificed  the  happinefs  of  his  country  to 
his  private  intereft  and  ambition. 

The  difcemment  of  Ariftides  perceived  the  Their 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  fuch  equivocal  merit  ''^^^^P* 
to  be  entrufted  with  the  fole  government  of  the 
republic ;  and  on  this  account,  rather  than  from 
any  motives  of  perfonal  animofity,  he  bppofed 
every  meafure  that  might  contribute  to  his  eleva- 
tion. In  this  patriotic  view,  he  frequently  foli- 
cited  the  fame  honours  which  were  ambitioufly 
courted  by  Themiftocles,  efpecially  when  no  other 
candidate  appeared  capable  of  balancing  the  credit 
of  the  latter.  A  rivalfhip  thus  began,  and  long 
continued  between  them  ** ;  and  the,  whole  people 
of  Athens  could  alone  decide  the  much  contefted 
pre-eminence.  The  intereft  of  Themiftocles  fo 
far  prevailed  over  the  authority  of  his  opponent, 
that  he  procured  his  own  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet;  with  which  he  effefted  the 
conqueft  of  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  -ffigaean,  and 
thus  completed  the  defign  undertaken  by  Miltiades, 
While  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune  abroad,  Ari- 
ftides increafed  his  popularity  at  home.  The  op- 
pofition  to  his  power,  arifing  from  the  fplencUcl 

*♦  Plutaich.  in  Thwiiiftocle  &  Ariftid«. 
^^  Plutarch.  ibkU    Herodot  LvuLclxzix* 
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CHAP,  eloquence  and  popular  manners  of  Jiis  mal»  ms 
^-^_^  now  fortunately  removed,  and  he  became  the 
chief  leader  of  the  people.  His  opinion  gave  law 
to  the  courts  of  jufUce,  or  rather  fuch  was  the 
effed  of  his  equity  and  difcemment,  he  alone  be- 
came ibvereign  umpire  in  Athens.  In  all  import- 
ant differences  he  was  chofen  arbitrator,  and  the 
ordinary  judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and 
advantages  formerly  refulting  from  thdr  office. 
This  confequence  of  his  authority^  offending  the 
pride  of  the  Athenian  magiflrates,  was  fuffident  to 
excite  their  refentment,  which,  of  itfelf,  might  have 
effeded  the  ruin  of  any  individual* 
>^riflidc»  But  their  views  on  this  occaiion  were  powerfully 
huuihed.  promoted  by  the  triumphant  return  of  Themiftocles 
lx»^^.  i^om  his  naval  expejlition*  The  admiral  had  ac- 
A.  c.  486.  quired  confiderable  riches ;  but  wealth  he  defpifed, 
except  as  an  inftrument  of  ambition.  The  fpoils 
of  the  conquered  iflanders  were  profufely  laviflied 
in  fliows,  feftivals^  dances,  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, exhibited  for  the  public  amufement. 
His  generous  manners  and  flowing  affability  were 
.  contrafted  with  the  ftem  dignity  of  his  rival ;  and 
the  refult  of  the  comparifon  added  great  force  to 
his  infinuation,  that,  fince  his  own  neceffary  ab- 
fence  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic,  Ariftides  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  influence  in<;onfiflent  with  the 
conftitution,  and,  by  arrogating  to  himfelf  an  uni* 
yerlal  and  unexampled  jurifdiaion  in  the  ftate, 
had  efbbliflied  a  filent  tyranny,  without  pomp  or 
guards,  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Ariftides,  trufting^  to  the  innocence  and  integrity 
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of  his  own  heart,  difdained  to  employ  any  un- 
worthy means,  either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or 
for  averting  the  refentment,  of  the  multitude. 
The  conteft,  therefore,  ended  in  his  baniflinipni 
for  ten  years,  by  a  law  intitled  the  Oftracifm, 
(from  the  name  of  the  materials  *^  on  which  the., 
votes  were  marked,)  by  which  the  majority  of  the 
Athenian  affembly  might  expel  any  citizen,  how- 
ever inofFenfive  or  meritorious  had  been  his  paft 
conduft,  who,  by  his  prefent  power  and  greatnefs, 
feemed  capable  of  dillurbing  ihe  equality  of  re- 
publican government.  This  Angular  inftitution, 
which  had  been  eftabliftied  foon  after  the  Athenians 
had  delivered  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  Hip* 
pias,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  was  evidently  intended  ' 
to  prevent  any  perfon  in  future  from  attaining  the 
fame  imlawful  authority.  At  Athens,  even  virtue 
was  profcribed,  when  it  feemed  to  endanger  the 
public  freedom ;  and  only  four  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  had  difplayed 
equal  valour  and  wifdom,  Ariftides,  the  jufteft 
and  moft  refpedable  of  the  Greeks,  became  the 
vidim  of  popular  jealoufy*^ ;  an  example  of  cruel 
rigour,  which  will  for  ever  brand  the  fpirit  of  de-. 
mocratical  policy. 

The  banifhment  of  Ariftides  expofed  the  Athe-  .j^ 
nians,  ftill  more  than  formerly,  to  the  danger  which  afcendaht 
they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  fevere  meafure.     The  ^^^^ 
removal  of  fuch  a  formidable  opponent  enabled  miftocieij 
Themiftocles  to  govern  without  controul.    Army, 

?*  Of^oiMh  a  fk^  ^  Plutarch.  &  Herodot.  ibid. 
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^  ^rx^  ^'  navy,  and  revenue,  all  were  fubmitted  to  his  di- 
'  II  ^    _r  reftion.     It  happened,    indeed,    moft  fortunately 
for  the  fame  of  this  great  man,  as  well  as  for  the 
Ubcrty  of  Athens,   that  his  adive  ambition  was 
called  to  the  glorious  talk  of  fubduing  the  enemies 
of  his  country.     The  fmaller  iflands  in  the  jEgaean 
were  already  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  pof- 
feffion  of  them  was  uncertain  while  the  fleet  of 
^gina  covered  the  fea,  and  bid  defiance  to  that 
of  the  Athenians.     This  fmall   ifland,  or  rather 
this  rock,  inhabited  time  immemorial  by  merchants 
and  pirates,    and   fituate  in  the  Saronic  Oulph, 
which   divides  the  territories  of  Attica  from  the 
northern  fhores  of  Peloponnefus,  was  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  republic  ;  the  jealoufy  of  commerce 
and  naval  powqr    embittered  mutual  animofity; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  who  were  go- 
verned by  a  few  leading  men,  had  entered  into,  an 
alliance  with  the  Perfians,  there  was  every  circum- 
ftance  united  which  could  provoke  to  the  utmoft 
the  hatred  and  refentment  of  the  Athenians, 
who  per-        ^  motive  lefs  powerful  than  the  excefs  of  repub- 
Athenians   ^icau  antipathy  could  not  probably  have  prevailed 
to  aug-      on  them  to  embrace  the  meafure  which  they  now 
jj^yy,         adopted  by  the  advice    of  Themiftocles.     There 
was  a  confiderable  revenue  arifing  from  the  filver 
mmes  of  mount  Laurium,  which  had  been  hitherto 
employed   in    relieving  the  private  wants  of  the 
citizens,  or  diflipated  in  their  public  amufements. 
This  annual  income  Themiftocles  perfuaded  them 
to  deftine  to  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  building  fliips  of 
war,  by  which  they  might  feize  or  deftroy  the  fleet 
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of  ^gina.     The  propofal  was  approved ;  an  hun-  CHAP. 
dred  gallies  were  equipped  ;  the  naval  ftrength  of  .  ._     _^ 
iEgina  was  broken,  and  fuccefs  animated  the  Ath6-  They  de- 
nians  to  afpire  at  obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  ^^^J^^ 
of  the  fea.     Corcyra  formed  the  only  remaining  iEgina 
obftacle    to  their   ambition.     This  ifland    which,  a^dCor- 

cyrst* 

under  the  name  of  Phoeacia,  is  celebrated  by  Ho- 
mer for  its  amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been 
ftill  farther  improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians. 
It  extends  about  fifty  miles  along  the  weftem 
fhores  of  Epirus,  and  the  natural  abimdance  of  its 
productions,  the  convenience  of  its  harbours,  and 
the  adventurous  fpirit  of  its  new  inhabitants,  gave 
them  an  indifputed  advantage  over  their  neigh* 
boiu^,  in  navigation  and  commerce.  They  be- 
came fucceffively  the  rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the 
fuperiors  of  Corinth,  their  mother-country;  and 
their  fuccefsful  cruifers  infefted  the  coafts,  and  dif- 
turbed  the  communication  of  the  illands  and  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  It  belonged  to  Athens,  who  had 
fo  lately  puniflied  the  perfidy  of  ^gina,  to  chaftife 
the  infdlence  of  the  Corcyreans.  The  naval  de- 
predations of  thefe  iflanders  made  them  be  regarded 
as  common  enemies;  and  Themiftocles ^%  when, 
by  feizing  part  of  their  fleet,  he  broke  thie  finews 
of  their  power,  not  only  gratified  the  ambition  of 
his  republic,  but  performed  a  fignal  fervice  to  the 
whole  Grecian  confederacy. 

Vidorious  by  fea  and  land^  againft  Greeks  and  Strength 
Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  feem  entitled  to  ^VS^ 

"•  Rutarch.  ia  Tternift.    Thucydid*  lib.  i.     Com.  Nepos,  in 
Themift. 

enjoy 
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enjoy  the  miits  of  a  glorious  fecurity.    It  wis  ge- 
nerally believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  difafter 
of  the  Perfians  would  deter  them  from  invading, 
a  fecond  time,  the  coafts  of  Europe.     But   TTie- 
miftocles,   who,   in  the  words  of  a  moft  aceom- 
pliflied  hiftorian**,  was  no  lefs  fagacious  in  fore- 
feeing   the   future,    than  fldlful  in  managing  fhe 
prefent,  regarded  the  battle,  of  Marathon,  not  as 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to  new  and 
.  more  glorious  combats.     He  continually  exhorted 
his  fellow-citizens  to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs 
for  aftion ;   above  all,  to  increafe,  with  unremit- 
ting afliduity,  the  ftrength  of  their  fleet :  and,  in 
confequence   of  this  judicious  advice,  the  Athe- 
nians were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  immenfe  arma- 
ments of*  Xerxes,^  of  which  the  moft  formidable 
tidings  foon  arrived  from  every  quarter,  with  two 
hundred   gallies   of  a  fuperior  fize  and  conftruc- 
tion  to  any  hitherto  known  in  Greece  ^°. 
Suteofdic      This   fleet   proved   the   fafety  of  Greece,  and 
publics       prevented    a  country  from  which  the  knowledge 
inune-       of  laws,  learning,  and  civility  was  deflined  to  flow 
precelhxg    ^^^^  Europe,    from  becoming  a  province  of  the 
the  inta-    Perfian  empire,  and  being  confounded  with   the 
^^gj^      mafs  of  barbarous  nations.     While  the  Athenians 
were  led,   by    the   circumftances  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to   explain,    to  prepare   this   ufeful 
engine  of  defence,  the  other  Grecian  ftates  aflPord, 
in  their  unimportant  tranfaftions,  few  materials  for 
hiftory^'.     The  Spartans  had  long  preferved  an 

^  Thucydides,  ibid.  ^  Plato,  L  iii.  de  Leg. 

f*  HerodouL  viL    Diodor.  1.  xL 
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onrivalled  afcendant  in  Peloponnefus ;  and  their  c  H  A  P^. 
pre-eminence  was  ftill  farther  confirmed  by  the  .  ^^^ 
unequal  and  unfortunate  oppofition  of  the  Ar- 
gives.  Many  bloody  "and  defpeiate  engagements 
had  been  fought  between  thefe  warlike  and  high- 
fpirited  rivals:  but,  before  the  Perfian  invafion, 
the  ftrength  of  Argos  was  much  exha^ufted  by  re- 
peated defeats,  particularly  by  the  deftruftive 
battle  of  Thyraea,  in.  which  flie  loft  fix  thoufand 
of  her  braveft 'citizens.  The  Spartans  alfo  carried 
on  occafional  hoftilities  againft  the  Corinthians  and 
Achaeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  and  Arcadia ;  and 
thefe  feveral  republics  frequently  decided  their  pre- 
tenfions  in  the  field;  but  neither  their  contefts 
with  each  other,  nor  their  wars  with  Sparta,  were 
attended  with  any  confiderable  or  permanent  ef- 
fects. Their  perpetual  hoftilities  with  foreign  ftates 
ought  to  have  given  internal  quiet  to  the  Spartaiis  ; 
yet  the  jealoufy  of  power,  or  the  opgftfition  of 
charadler,  occafioned  incurable  difTenfion  between 
the  two  firft  magiftrates  of  the  republic,  Cleomenes 
and  Demaratus.  By  the  intrigues  of  the  former, 
his  rival  was  unjuftly  depofed  from  the  royal  dig- 
nity. Leotychides,  his  kinfman  and  /ucceflbr  in 
the  throne,  infulted  his  misfortunes  j  ^nd  Dema- 
ratus, unable  to  endure  contempt  in  a  country 
where  he  had  enjoyed  a  crown,  fought  fCR  that 
protedion  which  was  denied  him. in  Greece,  from 
the  power  and  refentment  of  Perfia.  Cleomenes 
foon  afterwards  died  by  his  own  hand,  after  vainly 
ftruggling  againft  the  ftings  of  remorfe,  which 
perfecuted  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  a  worthy 

colleague* 
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CHAP,  colleague  ^\  He  was  fucceeded  by  the  heroic 
^F^  ,  Leonidas,  whofe  death  (as  fliall  be  related)  at 
Thermopylae,  was  ftill  more  illuftrious  and  happy 
than  that  of  Cleomenes  was  wretched  and  infamous. 
During  the  domeftic  difturbances  of  Sparta^  the 
other  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  enjoyed  a  relaxation 
from  the  toils  of  war.  The  Arcadians  and  Argives 
tended  their  flocks,  and  cultivated  their  foil.  £iis 
was  contented  with  the  fuperintendaice  of  the 
Olympic  games;  the  Corinthians  increafed  and 
abufed  the  wealth  which  they  had  already  acquired 
by  their  fortunate  fituation  between  two  feas,  and 
by  long  continuing  the  centre  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  Greece.  Of  the  republics  beyond  the 
ifthmus,  the  Phocians  wiflied  to  enjoy,  in  tran- 
quillity, th^  fplendour  and  riches  which  thdr  whole 
territory  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Delphi.  They  were  frequently  difturbed,  however, 
by  inva(j(His  from  Theflaly;  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  though  numerous  and  warlike,  yet  bdng 
fituate  at  the  extremity  of  Greece,  ftill  continued, 
like  the  Etolians,  barbarous  and  uncultivated  ^^ 
The  Thebans  maintained  and  extended  their  ufurp- 
ations  over  the  fmaller  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  re- 
joiced that  the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  direded 
to  the  command  of  the  fea,  and  the  conqueft  of 
diftant  iflands,  prevented  that  afpiring  people  from 
giving  the  fame  minute  attention  as  ufual  to  the 
Of  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  other  republics  were 
eolonitt^     incoxxfiderable,    and  commonly  followed  the  for- 

^»  Herodot. v. 75.  "  Ttucydid. Li. 
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tunes  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  C  It  A  P. 
Afiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Perfian  ,  ^  ^ 
yoke;  the  Greek  eftablifhments  in  Thrace  aad 
Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes ;  but  the  Afiicaiji 
Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  independence; 
and  the  flourilhing  >fettlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily- 
were  now  adking  a  part  which  will  be  expkined 
hereafter,  and  which  rivalled,  perhaps  furpaflfed, 
the  glory  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Perfiaa 
war  ^. 

Meanwhile  the  redufticm  of  revolted  provfcices  Theprept- 
had  given  employm^t  and  luftre  to  the  Perfian  "*«*"•  ^ 
arms.     Nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  invading 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  r^gn,  Xerxes  found  Greeoe. 
himfelf  uncontrouled  mafter  of  the  Eaft,  and  in  i^^^^ 
pofleflion  of  fuch   a   fleet  and  army  as  fiatCered  A«C48n 
him  -with  the  hopes  of  univerfal  ei)^ire*     The 
three  laft  years  of  Darius  were  fpent  ki  preparing 
for  the  Grecian  expedition.     Xerx^,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  fceptre  and  to  his  revehge,  dedicated 
four    years    more   to   the   fame  hoffile  puipofei 
Amidft   his  various  wars  and  pleafures,  Ite  took 
care  that  the  artifans  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  maritime  provinces  6f  Lowe* 
Afia,  fhould  labour,  with  unremitting  diligence, 
in  fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the  6xt«it 
of  his  ambition.     Twelve  hundred  Ihips  of  war, 
and  three  thoufand  (hips  of  burthen,  were  at  length 
ready  to  receive  his  commands.     The  former  were 
of  a  larger  fize  and  firmer  conftrudtion  than  any 

**  Diodon  L  xL  c«  xvL  &  xviL 
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CHAP,  hitherto  feen  m  the  ancient  world :  they  carried  oa 
^  j^^  ^  board,  at  a  medium^  two  hundred  feamen,  and 
thirty  Perfians  who  ferved  as  m^nes.  The  fliips 
of  burthen  contained,  in  general,  eighty  men, 
fewer  being  found  incapable  of  rowing  them^  The 
whole  amounted  to  four  tboufand  two  himdred 
fliips,  and  above  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  moft  fecure  roads 
wd  harbours  of  Ionia.  We  are  not  exadly  in- 
formed of  the  number  of  the  land  forces,  which 
were  ailembled  at  Sufa.*  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  were  extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  pro<- 
bable  that  they  would  continually  increafe  on  the 
march  from  Sufa  to  Sardes,  by  the  confluence  of 
many  tributary  nations,  to  the  imperial  ftandard  of 
Xerxes. 
Hieir  Wh^  the  army  had  attwied  its  perfeft  comple* 

^^Ji^"  ment,  we  are  told  that  it  confiiled  of  feventeen 
hundred  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  hundred  thou- 
fand cavalry ;  which,  joined  to  the  fleet  above 
mentioned,  made  the  whole  forces  anK)unt  to  nearly 
two^millions  of  fighting  men.  An  immenfe  crowd 
of  women  and  eunuchs  followed  the  camp  of  an 
effeminate  people.  Thefe  inilruments  of  pleafure 
and  luxxury,  together  with  the  flaves  neceflary  in 
tranfporting  the  baggage  and  provifions,  equalled, 
perhaps  exceeded  ^^,  the  number  of  the  foldiers  j  fo 


,    ^  A  military  friend  has  favoured  me  with  the  adual  return  of  i 

jtrmy  ferving  under  Britiih  bfficcrs  in  the  Eaft : 

Officers  and  troops,  •  6,727 

Servants  and  followers,  -        I9>779 
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that,  according  to  the  univerfal  teftimony  of  an«  CHAP, 
dent  hiftorians,  the  army  of  Xerxes  fhouid  appear  ^  ,^,^ 
the  greateft  that  was  ever  €olle£^ed  *^       . 

But  many  circumftances  ferve  to  prove  that  its 
ftrength  by  no  means  correfponded  to  its  mag<* 
nitude.  The  various  nations  which  compofed  it^ 
were  not  divided  into  Regular  bodies,  properly 
difciplined  and  officered.  Their  mufter-roU  was 
taken  in  a  manner  that  is  remarkable  for  its  iim<^ 
plicity.  Ten  thoufand  men  were  feparated  from 
the  reft,  formed  into  a  compaQ:  body,  and  fur* 
rounded  by  a  pallifade.  The  whole  army  paffed 
fucceffively  into  this  inclofure,  and  were  thus  num* 
bered  like  caitle,  without  the  formality  of  placing 
them  in  ranks,  or  of  calling  their  names* 

Xerxes,  having  wintered  at  Sardes,  fent  ambaf^  Xerxes 
fadors  early  in  the  fpring  to  demand  earth  and  j^^. 
water,  as  a  mark  of  fubmiffion,  from  the  feveral  pont. 
Grecian  republics.     With  regard  to  Athens  and  i^^^ 
Sparta,  he  thought  it  unneceiTary  to  obferve  this  A«c.4So. 
ceremony,  as  they  had  treated,  with  the  moft  in« 
human  cruelty,  smd  in  dired:  contradi^Hon  to  their 
own  laws  of  war,  the  mefiengers  intruded  with  a 
fimiiar  cotnmiffion  by  his  iather  Darius*     The 

^  Herodot.  LtiL  c«  cxxzix*  &feq.  enters  into  a  drcunflantU 
detail  of  the  Perfian  forces.  His  account  is  confirmed^  with  left 
^i&erence  than  lifual  in  fuch  Cafes,  tiy  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb.  Ifocrat. 
Piuiegyr.  Diodor.  1.  xL  p,  244.  Herodotas  repeatedly  exprefTe^  his  ' 
aftoniihment  at  the  immenfitv  of  the  Barbarian  hofts.  He  appears  fully 
fenfible  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  ftruggle,  in  order 
to  procure  provifions.  His  account  df  the  Grecian  fleet  and  army  it 
acknowledged  to  be  faithful  and  eamdk  in  the  higheft  degree;  drcum* 
fiances  which  ftrongly  confirm  the  credilnlity  of  his  eridenoe. 

£  B   2  i}0W 
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CHAP,  flow  march  of  his  immenfe  army,  and,  (till  tnore^ 
^z^  .  its  tedious  tranfportation  acrofs  the  feas  which 
feparate  Eilfope  £rom  Afia,  ill  fitted  the  rapid 
violence  of  his  revenge.  Xerxes  therefore  ordered 
a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  raifed  on  the  Hellefpont, 
which,  in  the  narroweft  part,  is  only  feven  ftadia, 
or  (even-eigbths  of  a  mile  m  breadth.  Here  the 
bridge  was  fbuned  with  great  labour ;  but  Avbether 
o\¥ing  to  the  awkwardnefs  of  its  con(trudion»  or  to 
the  violence  of  a  fucceeding  temped:,  it  was  no 
fooner  built  than  deftroyed.  The  Great  Eang  or- 
dered the  direftors  of  the  work  to  be  beheaded ; 
and,  proud  of  his  tyrannic  power  over  feeble  man, 
^ifplayed  an  impotent  rage  againll  |he  elements. 
In  all  the  madnefs  of  defpotifin  he  conmiand^d  the 
HeIIe%ont  to  be  puniihed  with  three  hundred 
ftripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into  the 
fea,  adding  thefe  fratidc  and  ridkuknis  expreffions ; 
**  It  is  thus,  thou  fait  and  bitter  water,  that  thy 
mailer  puniihes  thy  unprovoked  injury,  and  be  is 
determined  to  pais  thy  treacherous  ftreams  not« 
withilanding  all  the  infolence  of  thy  malii;e  ^\^^ 
After  this  adbfurd  ceremony,  a  new  bridge  was 
made  of  a  double  range  of  vefiels,  fixed  by  ilrong 
anchors  on  both  fides,  and  joined  together  by 
neaMes  of  hemp  and  reed,  £kftened  to  imimenfe 
lieams  driven  into  the  oppofite  fhpres.  The  decks 
<ef  the  vefiels,  which  exceeded  fix  hundred  in  num« 
Iber,  were  flrewed  wkh  trunks  of  trees  and  earth, 
ind  then:  furface  was  ilill  farther  fmoothed  by  a 

5  Herodot.  m  35. 
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cd%€ring  of  planks.    The  fides  were  then  railed  CHAP, 
with   wicker-work,  to  prevent  die  fear  and  im^  .    j^^ 
patience  of  the  horfes ;  and  upon  thi$  lingular  edi- 
fice the  main  ftrength  of  the  army  paffed  in  feveff 
days  and  nights,  from  the  Afxatic  city  of  Abydos  to 
that  of  Seftos  in  Europe  ^% 

But  before  this  general  tranfportation,  a  confi-  Cuts  a 
derable  divifion  of  the  forces  had  been  alrfeady  fent  t^^gij 
to  the  coafl  of  Macedonia  in  order  to  dig  acrofs  .theifthn)ui 
the  ifthmus  which  pins  to  that  coafl:  the  high  pro-  ^^  ^**^ 
montory  of  Athos.     The  difafter  which  brfel  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Mardonius,  in  doubling  the 
c?ipe  of  this  celebrated  peninfula,  was  ftill  prefenj 
to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.     The  neck  of  land,  only 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  was  adorned  by  the 
Grecian  city  of  Sana  ;  and  the  promontory  being 
rich  and  fertile,  was  well  inhabited  by  both  Greeks 
and    Barbarians.      The   cutting  of   this    narrow 
ifthmus,  by  a  canal  of  fuffident  width   to  allow 
two  gallies  to  fail  abreaft,  was  a  matter  not  beyond 
the  power  of  a  potentate  who  commanded  the  la- 
bour of  fo  many  myriads  ^^  j  but  it  is  obferved  by 

Hero* 

•^  Herodot.  I.vii.  c.  1^ 

^  Herodot.  1.  vii.    c.  xxi.  &  feq.  &  Plodor.  1.  xi.  c.  ii.      It  U 
*difficuit  to  fay,  whether  vre  ought  moft  to  condemn  the  fwelling  ex- 
aggeration with  which  Lyfias,  ITocrates,  and  other  writers,  fpeak  of 
thefe  operations  of  Xerxes,  which  they  call  "  navigating  the  land,  and 
walking  the  fea,"  or  the  impudent  increduUt^r  of  Juveiial; 
/    <>  ■■■■jw creditur olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  &  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  hiftoria,  con^atum  dailibus  ii£dem 
Suppolitumque  rotis  folidum  mare.    ■ 
Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  perpetuate  error  than  the  fmart  fentence  of 
I  i^tiFid*    A  line  of  the  fame  Juvenal  has  branded  Cicero  as  a  bad 

BE  3  pp^ 
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CHAP.  Herodotus^  to  have  been  a  work  of  more  o({:enta« 
^^  tion  than  utility,  as  the  veffels  might,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  age,  have  been  conveyed  over 
land  with  greater  expedition,  and  with  lefs  trouble 
and  exp^ice.  The  eaftem  workmen  were  in  ge- 
neral fo  extremely  unacquainted  with  operations  of 
this  kind,  that  they  made  the  opening  at  the  fur- 
face  no  larger  th^i  that  neceffary  at  t^ie  bottom  of 
the  channel.  In  order  to  excite  their  diligence  by 
natbnal  emulation,  a  particular  portion  of  the 
ground  was  affigned  to  each  diftinftion  of  people 
engaged  in  this  undertaking.  The  Phoenicians 
alone,  by  giving  a  proper  width  at  the  top,  avoided 
the  inconvenience  of  fubmitting  to  a  double  labour. 
In  performing  this,  and  every  other  tafk,  the  foU 
diers  of  Xerxes  were  kept  to  their  work  by  ftripes 
and  blows ;  a  circinnflance  which  gives  us  as  meaxx 
an  opinion  of  their  fpirit  and  adivity^  as  all  that 
has  been  already  related,  gives  us  of  their  Ikill 
and  difcipline. 
Xerxes  The  Perfian  forces  were  now  fafely  conduced 

reviews  his  j^to  Europe;  and  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  eafy 
Dprifcus.    navigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coafts  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Theffaly,  to  the  centre  of  the  Gre- 


poet,  though  that  univerfal  literary  genius  left  admirable  verfes  be- 
hind him»  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  modem  times.  The  d^- 
ging  of  the  canal  of  Athos  is  fuppoited  by  the  uniform  teilimony 
of  all  antiquity,  and  might  be  credited  on  the  lingle  evidence  of 
Thucydides  (L  iv.  c.  cix),  the  moft  faithful,  accurate,  and  im- 
.  partial  of  aQ  hiil(»ians,  ancient  or  modem ;  and  who  himfelf  lived 
long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athos,  where  he  had  an  eflate,  and 
was  dire^or  of  the  Athenian  mines  in  Thrace  ;  as  will  appear  here- 
after. ;  ■  \ 

cian 
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ciatl  ftafes,  was  jemoved  by  the  dividing  of  moimt  c  HA  K 
Athos.     Through  the  fertile  plains  of  Leffer  Afia*,  ^^.J^^.^ 
the  whole  army  had  kept  in  a  body;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fupplies  obliged  them  to  feparate  iiito 
three  divifions  in  their  march  through- the  lefscul*  - 
tivated  countries  of  Europe.     Before  ithis  fepara*- 
tion  took  place,  the  whole  fleet  and  army  were 
reviewed  by  Xerxes,   near   Dorifcus,  a  city   oJF 
Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hebrus*  -  Such 
an  immenie  coUeftion  of  men  affembled  in  arms, 
and  attended  with  every  circumftance  of  martial 
magnificence,  gave  an  opportunity  for  feeing,  or 
at  leaft  for  fuppofing,  many  affeding  fcenes, '  The 
ambition  of  the  Great  King  had  torn  him  from  his 
palace  of  Sufa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the  n 

objeds  of  his  aiFed:ion,  and  the  minifters  of  his 
pleafure»  He  was  followed  by  his  women,  and  by 
his  flatterers  *° ;  and  all  the  effeminate  pride  of  a 
court  was  blended  with  the  pomp  of  war.  While 
the  great  body  of  the  army  lay  every  night  in  the 
open  air,  Xerxes  and  his  attendants  were  provided 
with  magnificent  tents.  The  fplendour  of  his  Hisfjjicu- 
chariots,  the  mettle  of  his  horfes,  which  far  ex-  ^°^* 
celled  the  fwifteft  racers  in  Theffaly,  the  uaex- 
ampled  number  of  his  troops,  and  above  all,  the 
bravery  of  the  immortal  band^  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
fand  Perfian  cavalry,  fo  named  becaufe  their  num- 
ber was  conftantly  maintained  from  the  flower  of 
the  whole  army,  feemed  fufiicient  to  the  admiring 
crowd,  to  raife  the  glory  of  their  fovereign  abov^     : 

^  Plato  deLegibiw,  Liii.  pt  536^ 

E  E  4  the 
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C  l{  ▲  P  the  c6ndition  of  humanity;  efpecially  finoe,  nmong 
,       -    ^  fb  many  tkou£mds  of  men  a8  pafied  in  review,  none 
could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  in  ftrength,  in  beauty, 
or  in  ftature  **•  '  * 

indmiiery.  Bqt  amidft  this  fpli^dour  of  external  greatnefs, 
Xerx^  felt  himfelf  unhappy.  Having  afcended  an 
eminence  to  view  his  camp  and  fleet,  his  pride  was 
bumbled  widi  the  refleftioQ,  that  no  one  of  all  the  in- 
munerable  hoft  could  be  expefted  to  furvive  an  bun- 
dled years.  The  haughty  monarch  of  Afia  was 
|ne}ted  into  tears.  The  converfation  of  his  kinfman 
^d  counfellor,  Artabanus,  was  ill  calculated  to  con- 
fple  his  melancholy.  That  refpedable  old  man, 
whofe  wifdom  had  often  moderated  the  youthful 
impetuoiity  of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as^  afli- 
Miaous  tp  prevent,  as^ardonius  had  been  to  pro- 
mote,ithe  Grecian  .war,  took  notice  that  the  mifery 
of  human  life  was  an  pbjed  far  more  lament- 
able than  its  ihortnefs,  ^*  In  the  narrow  fpace 
allotted  them,  has  not  every  one  of  thefe  in  our 
presence,  and  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  often 
Willed  rather  to  die  thfoi  to  live  ?  The  tumult  of 
paifions  difturbs  die  beft  of  our  days ;  dif(^es  and 
veaknels  accompany  old  age ;  and  death,  fb  vainly 
dreaded,is  the;  fure  aud  hofpita|>le  refuge  of  wretched 
mortals.*' 
He  coa-  Xerxes  was  not  of  a  difpofition  fteadily  to  con- 
Dcnara-  template  the  difiates  of  experience  and  the 
^  ^  maxims  of  philofophy.  He  endeavoured  to  divert 
jGagof     thofe  gloomy  r^efltions  which  he  could  not  re- 

Spvdu 
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move,  by  amufing  his  fancy  trith  horfe-races,  chap. 
mock-battlesj  and  other  favourite  entertainments.  ^ 
In  the  intervals  of  thefe  diverfions,  he  fometimes 
converfed  with  Demaratus,  the  banifhed  King  of 
Sparta,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
fought  refuge  in  the  Perfian  court,  from  .the  per- 
fecution  of  his  countrymen.  A  memorable  inter- 
view between  them  is  related  by  Herodotus. 
The  Perfian,  difplaying  oftentatioufly  the  magni- 
tude of  his  power,  alked  the  royal  fugitive,  Whe- 
th'er  he  fufpeSed  the  Greeks  would  yet  venture  to 
take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
his  arms  ?  Demaratus  replied,  that  if  he  might 
fpeak  without  giving  offence,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Perfians  would  meet  with  i,  very  vigorous 
refiftance.  *'  Greece  had  been  trained  in  the 
fevere,  but  ufeful  fchool  of  neceffity  ;  poverty  was 
her  nurfe  and  her  mother ;  flie  had  acquired  pa- 
tience and  valour,  by  the  early  application  of  dif- 
cipline ;  and  Ihe  was  habituated  to  the  praQice  of 
vhtue  by  the  watchful  attention  of  the  law.  All 
the  Greeks  were  warlike,  but  the  Spartans  were 
peculiarly  brave.  It  was  unneceflary  to  alk  their 
number,  for  if  they  exceeded  not  a  thoufand  men, 
they  woulci  defend  their  country  and  thdr  freedom 
againft  the  affembled  myriads  of  Afia  *\" 

Xerxes  was  rather  amufed  than  inftrufted   by  Recelvet 
this  difcourfe.     His  hopes  of  fuccefe  feemed  built  ^«f"^«^- 
on't(5o  foUd  principles  to  be  fhaken  by  the  opinion  manyGre- 
of  a(  prejudiced  Greek.     Every  day  meffengers  c^ancom- 

"^^  Heraflot.  Lvii.  c.cii.  &  £eq. 

arrived 
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arrived  with  the  fubmiffion  of  new  nations.    The 


inhabitants  of  the  rocky  country  of  Doris,  many 
tribes  of  Theffaly,  the  mountaineers  of  Pindus, 
Offa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus,  which,  like  a  Ipfty 
rampart,  furround  that  country,  oflFered  the  ufual 
prefent  of  earth  and  water,  as  the  fymbol  of  fur- 
rendering  their  territories  to  a  power  which  it 
feemed  vain  to  refift.  Thefe  diftrifts  formed  only 
the  northern  frontier  of  Greece,  But  what  gave 
peculiar  pleafure  to  Xerxes,  the  Thebes  who  in- 
habited the  central  parts,  and  all  the  cities  of  Boeo- 
tia,  except  Thefpiae  and  Platasa,  privately  fent  am- 
bafladors  to  teftify  their  good-will  to  his  caufe,  and 
to  requelt  the  honour  of  his  friendfhip* 
Meafurct        Meanwhile  thofe  Grecians,  who,   unmoved  by 

nf  tlie 

Athenians  1^^^  terrors  of  invafiou,  obeyed  the  voice  of  liberty 
and  their  and  their  country,  had  fent  deputies  to  the  ifthmus 
rates.  ^  ^^  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the  common, 
intereft.  They  confifted  of  reprefentatives  from 
the  feveral  ftates  of  Peloponnefus,  and  from  the 
moft  confiderable  republics  beyond  that  peninfula. 
By  common  confent,  they  fufpended  their  do- 
meftic  animofities,  recalled  their  fugitives,  con- 
fulted  their  oracles,  and  difpatched  ambafladors,  in 
the  name  of  united  Greece,  to  demand  affiftance 
from  the  iflands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Corcyra,  as 
well  as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coafts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  All  their  meafures  were  c^rieij 
on  with  great  appearance  of  unanimity  and  concord. 
Even  the  Thebans,  careful  to  conceal  thar  trea- 
chery, had  fent  reprefentatives  to  the  common 
counjciL     The  general  danger  feemed  to  unite  and 

liarmonize 
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hannonize  the  moil  difcordant  members :  and  al-  c  H  A  P. 
though  unceafing  diflenlions  between  rival  ftates,  j^  ^ 
frequently  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  confederacy,  it  appeared  on  the  prefent,  as 
on  many  future  occafions,  that  the  Greeks  acr 
knowledged  the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance  to 
defend  each  other  againft  domeflic  tyrants  and 
foreign  barbarians* 

Before  they  had  an  opportumty  of  learning  the  The  TheA 
will  of  the  gods,  or  of  difcovering  the  intentions  of  ^*°*^  . 
their  diflant  alHes,  ambaffadors  arrived  from  thofe  affifknce. 
communities  of  Theflaly  which  dill  adhered  to  the 
mtereft  of  Greece,  praying  a  fpeedy  and  effedual 
ailiftance  towards  guarding  the  narrow  pafles  which 
lead  into  their  country.     There  is  a  valley  near  the  The  valley 
coaft  of  the  j3Egaean,  between  the  lofty  mountains  ^^'^^"^P^* 
of  Ofla  and  Olympus,  which  aflForded  the  moft 
convenient  paffage  from  Macedon  into  Theflaly. 
This  fingular  fpot,  commonly  called  the  valley  of 
Tempe,  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and,  where 
narroweft,  fcarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth ; 
but  is  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  every  / 
objeft   that  can  gratify  the  fenfes  or  delight  the 
fancy.      The  gently  flowing  Peneus  ^?  interfeds 
the  middle  of  the  plain.     Its  waters  are  incres^ed 

4^  I  know  not  why  Ovid  ikyst 

Peneus  ab  imo  ^     - 

£fiuilis  Vm^o  fpumqfii  yolvltur  unJUs. 

Metam.  l«i.  ver.57> 
iElian  (from  wiioin  the  defciipdon  In  the  text  is  iakev)  ftyvt  tha^ 
^e  Peneus  flows» 

Aixffv  eXflutfy  fmotitii  as  oiL 
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C  HA  P.  by  perennial  cafcades  from  the  green  mountains, 
and  thus  rendered  of  fuffident  depths  for  veflels  of 
coniiderable  burden.    The  rocks  are  every  where 
planted^  with  vines  and  olives,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  even  the  river  itfelf ,  are  overfhadowed 
i    with  lofty  foreft  trees,  which  defend  thoie  who 
'   •         fail  upon  it  from  the  fun's  meridian  ardour.     The 
innumerable  grottos  jmd  arbours  careleisly  feat- 
tered  over  this  delightful  fcene,  and  watered  by 
fountains  of  peculiar  frdhnefs  and  falubrity,  invite 
the  weary  traveller  to  repofe;  while  the  mufical 
warbling  of  birds  confpires  with  the  fweet  fragrance 
df  flowers  to  footh  his  fenfes,  and  to  heighten  the 
pleafure  which  the  eye  and  fancy  derive  from 
viewing  the  charming  variety  of  this  enchanting 
laiidfcape;  from  examining  the  happy  intermix* 
tureof  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water;  and  from 
contemplating  the  diverfified  beauty,  and  majeftic 
grandenr  of  Nature  under  her  moil  blooming  and 
,  beneficent  afpeds. 
U  occupied      This  delicious  valley,  which  an  ancient  writer, 
Q^j^j^j.     by  a  bold  figure  of  fpeech,  calls  **  a  feftival  for 
the  eyesi"'  and  which  the  bounty  of  the  gods  had 
formed  for  happy  fcenes  of  love,  innocence,  and 
tranquilEty,  the  deftru£tive  ambition  of  man  was 
ready  to  convert  into  a  field  of  bloodfhed  and  hor- 
ror.   It  was  natural  for  the  Thefialians  to  etpeft 
that  the  troops  of  Xerxes  would  pafs  by  this  inlet 
into  their 'territories;  and  hither  thar  ambafladors 
entreat^  the  allied  Greeks  to  fend  ah  army.    The 
propofal  feemed  juft.  and  ufeful ;  ihips  were  pre- 
pared at  the  ifthmus ;  and  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 

men 
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men  were  embarked  under  the  command  of  TIfe-  CHAP, 
miftocles,  with  orders  to  fail  through  the  narrow  i   -/-.J 
Euripus,  to  land  in  the  harbours  of  Teiupe,  ^d 
remain  there  in  order  to  guard  that  important 
pafs. 

They  had  not  continued  in  thofe  parts  'many  batfoo* 
days,  when  a  meffenger  arrived  from  Alexander*  •1>*»<1<^ 
fon  of  Amyntas,  tributary  prince  of  Macedonw, 
advifing  them  to  depart  from  that  pofty  unlefs 
they  meant  to^  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Per- 
iian  cavalry.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
this  menace  could  have  changed  then*  refolution^ 
But  they  had  already  learned  that  there  was  sm- 
other paflage  into  Theflaly,  through  the  territory 
of  the  Perraebians,  near  the  city  Oonnus  in  Upper 
Macedonia.  Their  army  was  infufficient  to  guard 
both ;  and  the  defending  of  one  only,  could  not  be 
of  effential  advantage  to  themfelves,  to  the  Thefla- 
lians,  or  to  the  common  caufe. 

Meantime,   the  dangers  which  thickened  oy&r  Thedan- 
their  refpeftive  republics,  rendered  it  neceffary  to  &^  which 
return  fouthward.     Their  diftant  colonies,  particu-  Orwcrbe. 
larly  thofe  of  Sicily,  which  were  the  moft  numerous  come  mors 
and  powerful,  could  not  afford  them  any  affiftance^  J^^^JSmbh 
being,  themfelve§  threatened  with  a  formidable  in-  is^ 
vafion  from  the  Carthaginians,  tlie  caufe  and  con- 
fequences  of  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  fully  to 
explain.     The  oracles  were  doubtful,  or  terrifying. 
To  the  Spartans   they  announced,    as   the  only 
means  of  fafety,  the  voluntary  death  of  a  king  of 
the  race  of  Hercules.   *  The  Athenians  were  com- 
manded to  feek  refuge  within  their  wooden  walls. 
3  The 
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C  ft  A  P.  The  refponfes  given  to  the  other  fbtes  are  no! 
^  ^  ^  particularly  recorded;  but  it  appears  in  general^ 
that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or  frightful.     The 
Grecian  army  returned  therefore  to  their  ihips, 
repafled  the  Euripus,  and  arrived  in  fafety  at  Co- 
rinth; while  the  Theflalians,  thus  abandoned  by 
their  allies,  reludantly  fubmitted  to  the  common 
enemy. 
'fbe  Ore-       The  terror  infpired  by  the  critical  fituadon  of 
fiS^to^-  ^^^^>  rendered  the  prefence  of  the  leaders  necef- 
tcmiiiunu    fary  in  their  refpedive  communities.     Themifto* 
cles  found  the  Athenians  divided  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  oracle,  the  greater  part  afferdng,  that 
by  wooden  walls  was  underftood  the  indofure  of 
the  citadel,  which  had  been  formerly  furrounded 
by  a  pallifade.  Others  gave  the  words  a  different 
conflrudion,  and  each  according  to  his  fears  or  his 
intereft  ;  but  Themiftocles  afferted  that  all  of  them 
had  miftaken  the  advice  of  the  god,  who  defired 
them  to  truft  for  fafety  to  their  fleet.    This  opi- 
•  nion,  fupported  by  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence^ 
and  the  weight  of  his  authority,  at  length  prevailed 
in  the  affembly,  although  Epicides,  a  demagogue 
of  great  influence  among  the  lower  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, oppofed  it  with  the  utmoft  vehemence ;  and 
feizing    this    opportunity    to    vilify  the     charac- 
ter of  Themiftocles,  infifted  that  he  himfelf  fliould 
be  appointed  general  in  his  room.     But  the  pru- 
dent Athenian  knew  the  weaknefs  of  his  adverfary ; 
his  great  paflion  was  avarice;    and    a  feafonable 
bribe  immediately  filenced    his    clamorous  oppo- 
fition.     The  Athenian  gallies  were  fitted  out  with 

all 
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all  convetiient  fpeed,  and  being  joined  V«th  thofe  (i  H  A  P. 
of  Euboea,  iEgina,  Corinth,  and  the  maritime  al-  .  ^J  , 
lies  of  Peloponnefus,  amounted  to  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  fail.  They  proceeded  to  the  narrow  fea 
which  divides  the  northern  (hore  of  Eubeea  from 
the  coaft  of  Theflaly,  rendezvoufed  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Artemifium,  and  patiently  expeded  the 
arrival  of  the  Barbarians. 

Befides  the  force  neceffary  for  manning   this  The 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raife  an  army  of  about  ^^^^^ 
lixty  thoufand  freemen,  together  with  a  ftill  greater  an  armj. 
proportion  of  armed  flaves.     As  the  pafles  leading 
from  TheflTaly  to  the  territories  of  Phocis  and  Lo- 
cris,  were  fKU  narrower  and  more  difiicult  of  accefs 
than  thofe  from  Macedon  into  Theflaly,  it  feems 
extraordinary,  that  they  did  not  immediately  dire£t 
their  whole  military  flrength  towards  that  quarter : 
but  this  negle^l  may  be  explained  by  their  fuper- 
ftitious  veneration  for  oracles,  the  neceflity  of  cele- 
brating their  acciiftomed  feftivals,  and  the  danger- 
ous delays  and  inaftivity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
a  republican  confederacy.     As  they  were  acquaint^  Guard  the 
ed   with  only  one  pafs,   by  which  the  Perfians  ??"^®^ 
could  arrive  from  Theflaly,   they  thought  that  a  pyise. 
body  of  eight  thoufand  pike-men  might  be  equally 
capable  with  a  larger  proportion  of  troops,  of  de- 
fending it  againft  every  invader.  This  narrow  defile 
was  called  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  in  allufion 
to  the  warm  fprings  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
was  deemed  the  gate  or  entrance  into  Greece.     It 
was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  high  and  inacceflible 
precipices  which  join  the   lofty  ridge  of  mount 

I  Oeta; 
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CHAP.  Oeta ;  and  on  the  eaft  terminatfJ  hj  an  impnffi- 
j^  cable  morafs,  bordered  by  the  fea.  Near  the 
plain  of  the  Theflalian  dty  of  Trachis,  the  pa&ge 
ixras  fifty  feet  broad ;  but  at  Alpene,  there  was  not 
room  for  one  chariot  to  pafs  another.  'Even  thefe 
pafles  were  defended  by  walls,  formerly  built  by 
the  Phocians  to  proted  them  againft  the  incurfions 
of  their  enemies  in  Theflaly,  and  ftrengthened, 
on  this  occafion,  with  as  much  care  as  time  would 
allow*  The  troops  fent  to  'fhermopybe,  which 
was  only  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the  ftation  of 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemifium,  conlifted  chiefly 
of  Peloponnefians,  commanded  by  Leonidas  the 
Spartan  King,  who  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  iafety  of  his 
coun^. 
The  Per-  Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted  thefe 
^  ^«*     vieorous  meafures  for  their  own  defence,  the  Per- 

amve  near      <^  i      t     •        i  i-  •/• 

Cape  Se^  jGan  army  had  marched,  m  three  mvmons,  from 
P**^  Thracian  Dorifcus.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  fleet,  which,  coafling  about  two  hundred  miles 
ajpng  the  fliores  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thef- 
faly,  at  length  reached  Cape  Sepias,  which  is 
twenty  miles  north  of  Artemifium.  As  they  ad- 
vances foutbward,  they  laid  under  contribution 
Abdera*%  Thafus,  and  Eion,  the  principal  Gre- 

^  The  places  on  the  road  prepared  not  only  vaft  magazines  of 
com  and  other  provifions  for  the  troops,  but  fumptuous  entertain- 
ments for  Xerxes  and  his  attendants.  A  Ikying  of  JV&gacreon 
of  Abdera  exprefled  the  devouring  rapacity  of  the  invaders :  "  The 
Abderites  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  Xerxes  feafled  but  once  a 
day ;  it  would  ruin  Abdera  to  fumiih  him  with  both  a  dinner  and  a 
fupper." 
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clan  colonies  in  Thrace,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  c  H  A  P. 
Torona,  Olynthus,  Potidaea,  and  other  places  of  j^ 
fmailer  note  on  the  coaft  of  Macedonia.  The 
whole  fleet  anchored,  after  performing  the  moft 
tedious  and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias,  which 
flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulph ;  and,  after  quitting 
thefe  harbours,  fpent  eleven  days  in  failing  eighty- 
miles,  along  a  fmooth  unbroken  coaft,  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  gulph  to'  the  general 
rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achsemines  and  Their 
Ariabignes,   fons    of  Darius.     Xerxes  in  plerfon  *"^y 
headed  his  army,  which  made  a  confiderable  halt  the  plains 
at   the   Macedonian  towns  of  Therma  and  Pella^  of  Trachi«. 
and    encamped   in    the    Thracian  plains  <m  each 
fide    of  the    above-mentioned    rivers    Axius  and 
Lydius.     From   hence   they   proceeded   in   three       , 
bodies ;    the  divifion  nearefl:  the  ihore  was  com- 
manded by  Mardonius  and  Mafiftes.     Sergis,  an        '       • 
experienced  general,  conduced  the  march  through 
the    higher  parts  of  the  Country;    and  the  great 
king,  accompanied  by  Smerdones  and  Megabyzus^ 
who  occafionally  relieved  him  from  the  trouble  of 
command,  chofe  the  middle  paflage  as  the'  fafeft^ 
the  moft  convenient,  and  the  moft  entertaining; 
for   hitherto  the  Perfian  expedition  was  rather  a 
journey  of  pleafurcj^  than  an  undertaking  of  fatigufe 
or  danger.     Xerxes  examined  at  leifure  ftich  objeds 
of  nature  or  art  as  appeared  moft  interefting  and 
curious.     His  fancy  was  amufed,  as  he  paflfed  the 
various  fcenes  of  fuperftition,  with  the  legendary^ 

vou  u  F  F  tales 
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CHAP,  tales   tarefttlly   related   by   his   condu&ors.     He 
^^    ,  viewed  with  pleafure  the  wide  plains  of  Theffaly, 
which  bore  indubitable  marks  of  being  once  an  ex-* 
tenfive  lake;  and  contemplated  with  wonder  the 
lofty  mountains  which  feparated  that  country  from 
the  reit  of  Greece,  and  which  evidently  appear  to 
be  rent  afunder,  and  to  have  received  their  prefent 
form  from  the  terrible  operations  of  volcanos  and 
earthquakes.    After  fully  fatisfying  his  curiofity, 
he   joined^    with   the    diviiion  more  immediately 
under  his  conmiand,  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
aflembled   and   encamped   on  the  wide  plains  of 
Trachis,  about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  flretch- 
tng  along  the  fhore  of  Theffaly,  oppofite  to  the  fta- 
tbn  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  adjacent  to  the  Straits 
of  Thermopylae  ^K 
Ciftum-         For  more  than  twelve  months,  Xerxes  had  never 
^Mtran.    ^^^  A^  ^ce  of  an  enemy.    He  had  traverfed, 
dered  the    without  reiiftance,  the  wide  regions  of  Afia,  and 
^J2Shie  ^^  countries  which  in  ancient  times  were  deemed 
to  Xcnes.  moft  warlike  in  Europe.    All  the  territories  be- 
pond  Trachis  acknowledged  his  power;  and  the 
difbids  of  Greece,  which  ftill  prefented  a  fcene  of 
a&ion  to  his  invincible  arms,  were  lefs  extenfive 
than  the  meandt  of  his  provinces.    Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  heard,  not  without  emotion,  that  an 
army  of  Greeks,  headed  by  the  Spartan  king,  had 
taken  poll  at  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  difpute  hi& 
paffage.    What  he  had  been  told  by  Demaratus 
concerning   the   charader  and  principles  of  that 

«^  Herodot  Diodor.  PTutarch.  ibid. 
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heroic  people,  he  might  now,  when  the  danger  chap. 
drew  near,  be  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  from  .  .  , 
the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  memory  and  experience. 
In  the  Warmth  of  generous  indignation,  the  Spar- 
tans, as  we  have  already  obferved,  had  put  to 
death  the  Perfian  heralds  fent  to  demand  their 
fubmiffion ;  but  upon  cool  refleftion,  they  were 
prompted,  chiefly  indeed  by  fuperftitious  motives, 
to  make  atonement  for  a  violation  of  the  facred  law 
of  nations.  When  proclamation  was  made  in  the 
aflembly,  *'  Who  would  die  for  Sparta  ?'*  two  citi- 
zens, of  great  rank  and  eminence,  oflfered  them- 
felves  as  willing  facrifices  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Sperthies  and  Bulis  (for  thefe  were  theur 
names)  fet  out  for  Sufa  on  this  lingular  errand. 
As  they  pafled  through  Lefler  Aiia,  they  were 
entertained  by  Hydames,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  who  adually  accompanied  Xerxes,  as 
commander  of  the  Immortal  Band,  to  which  dig- 
nity he  had  been  raifed  through  fuperior  merit. 
Hydames,  among  other  difcourfe  with  the  Spartans, 
teftified  his  furprife,  that  their  republic  fliould  be 
fo  averfe  to  the  friendflup  of  the  king  his  mafter, 
who,  heobferved,  as  they  might  leant  by  his  own 
example^  well  underftood  the  value  of  brave  men. 
That,  if  they  complied  ^th  the  defires  of  Xerxes, 
he  would  appoint  them  governors  over  the  other 
cities  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  coolly  replied, 
*^  That  he  talked  of  a  matter  of  which  he  was  not  a 
competent  judge.  With  the  condition  and  rewards 
of  fervitude,  he  was  indeed  fufficiently  acquainted ; 
but  as  to  the  enjoyments  of  liberty,  he  had  never 
F  F  a  proved 
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CHAP,  proved  how  Tweet  they  were ;  for^  if  he  had  once 
.  ,  made  that  experiment,  he  would  advHe  them  to 

defend  their  freedom  not  only  with  lances,  but  with 
hatchets  ^." 

The    fame  magnanimity  diflinguifhed  their  be- 
haviour  at   Sufa.     The  guards  told   them,    that, 
when  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  Xerxes,  they 
muft  obferve  the  ufual   ceremony  of  proftrating 
themfelves  on  the  ground.     But  the  Spartans  de- 
clared, "  That  no  degree  of  violence  could  make 
them  fubmit  to  fuch  mean  adulation :  that  they 
were  not  accuftomed  to  adore  a  man,  and  came 
not  thither  for  fuch  an  impious  purpofe."     They 
approached  Xerxes,  therefore,  in  an  ered  pofture, 
and  told  him  with  firmnefs,  "that  they  came  to  fub- 
mit to  any  punifhment  which  he  might  think  pro- 
per to  inflia  on  them,  as  an* atonement  for  the 
death  of  his  heralds.     Xerxes,  admiring  their  vir- 
tue, replied,  '*  That  he  certainly  fhould  not  repeat 
the  error  of  the  Greeks,  nor,  by  facrificing  indivi- 
duals, deliver  the  ftate  from  the  guilt  of  murder 
and  impiety.*'     The  Spartans  having  received  this 
anfwer,  returned  home,  perfuaded  that  they  had 
done  their    duty  in  oflfering  private  fatisfadion; 
which,  though  not  accepted,NOught  fufficiently  to 
atone  for  the  public  crime  ^^ 
Hefend^         The  example  of  thefe  diflinguifhed  patriots  pro* 
meflengers  ^j^^ly  gave  Xerxes  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
with  them,  general  charadter  of  their  community.     As  he  had 
not  any  particular  quarrel  with  the  Spartans,-  whofe 

^  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  cxxxv.  *'  Idem,  L  viL  c  cxxziv.  &  feq. 
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^ppofition,  though  it  could   not   prevent,  would  CHAP. 
certainly  retard,  his  intended  punifliment  of  Athens,  ^.^...^y....^ 
he  fent  meffengers  to  defire  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  to   which  they  replied,  ''  Come  and  take 
them."     The  meffengers  then  offered  them  lands, 
on  condition  they  became  allies  to  the  Great  King  ; 
but  they  anfwered,  "  That  it  was  the  cuftom  of 
their  republic  to  conquer  lands  by  valour,  not  to 
acquire  them  by  treachery,"  Except  in  making  thefe 
fmart  replies,  they  took  not  the  fmalleft  notice  of  Magnani- 
the  PerfiaRs  ;  but  continued  to  employ  themfelves  ""^  °^*^® 
as  before  their  arrival,  cont^ding  in  the  gymnaftic 
•exercifes,  entertaining  themfelves  with  mufic  and 
converfation,  or  adjufting  their  long  hair  to  appear 
more  terrible  to  their  enemies.     The  meffengers  of 
Xerxes,  equally  aftonifhed  at  what  they  faw  and. 
heard,  returned  to  the  Perfian  camp,4ind  defcribed 
the  unexpeded  iffue  of  their  commiffion,  as  well  as 
the   extraordinary   behaviour  of  the  Spartans ;  of 
which  Xerxes  defired  an  explanation  from  their 
countryman  Demaratus  *'.     The  latter  declared  in 
general,  that  their  whole  carriage  and  demeanour 
announced  a  determined  refolution  to  fight  to  the 
laft  extremity:  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  make 
the  Perfian   conceive  the   motives   of  men,  whp 
fought,    at  the  certain  price  of  their  own  lives,  to  . 
purchafe  immortal  renown  for  their  country.-^ 
That  a  few  individuals  fliould  be  animated,  on  fome 
extraordinary  occafions,  with  this  patriotic  magna- 
nimity, may  eafily  be  underftood.     Of  this,  hiftory 

s 

•♦*  Herodot.  1.  vU.  c.  ccix.  &  feq. 
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c  H  A  P.  in  all  ages  fumiflies  illuftrious  examples ;  but  that  m 
y  ^    .  whole  nation  fhould  be  habitually  impreffed  with 


the  fame  generofity  of  chara&er,  cannot  readily  be 
believed,  without  reflefting  on  the  inftitutions  and 
manners  of  the  Spartans.  The  laws  of  that  cele* 
brated  people  prohibiting,  as  it  has  been  alrieady 
obferved  *^,  the  introdudion  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  rigidly  confining  each  individual  to  the  rank  in 
which  he  was  bom,  had  exdnguiihed  the  great 
motives  of  private  ambition,  and  left  fcarcely  any- 
other  fcope  to  the  adlive  principles  of  men,  but  the 
glory  of  promoting  the  interefts  of  their  republic. 
Their  extraordinary  military  fuccefs,  the  natural 
fruit  of  then:  temperance  and  adivity,  had  given 
them  a  permanent  fenfe  of  their  fuperiority 
in  war,  which  it  became  their  chief  point  of 
honour  to  maintain  and  to  confirm ;  and,  as  die 
law  which  commanded  them  to  die  rather  than 
break  their  ranks,  or  abandon  their  polls  in  battle, 
was,  like  all  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  conceived 
to  be  pf  divine  authority,  the  influence  of  fuper- 
ftition  happily  confpired  with  the  ardour  of  patri- 
otifm  and  the  enthufiafm  of  valour,  in  preparing 
them  to  meet  certain  death  in  the  fervice  of  the 
public. 
Wilbur  Xerxes  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  thrfe 
days,  in  motives,  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  obferves  with 
hopes  of     inimitable  fimplidty,  "  that  the    Gredans    were 

changing  *  y '  rr 

their  come  to  Thermopylae  only  as  men  defirous  to  die, 

refoiution.   ^  j^  ^q  deftroy  as  many  of  their  aiemies  as  they 

could,'*  though  nothing  was  more  true.    He  there- 

^  See  abov^  c  iii.  p.  133. 
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fwe  waited  four  days,  continually  expe£H?ig  that  chap. 
they  would  either  retreat  into  their  own  country, 
or  furrender  thdr  arms,  agreeably  to  his  meflage. 
But,  as  they  (till  continued  to  guard  the  paflage,  he 
afcribed  this  condud  to  obftinacy  or  folly ;  and,  on 
the  fifth  day,  determined  to  chaftife  their,  infolent 
o|^ofition. 

The  Medes  aild  Ciffians,  who,  next  to  the  Sacae  CWvm  ot- 
and  Perfians,  formed  the  braveft  part  of  his  army,  ^  ^^' 


were  commanded  to  attack  the£e  obftinate  Greeks^  andthdr 
and  to  bring  them  alive  into  the  King's  prefence*  ^^ 
The  Barbarians  marched  with  confidence  to  the  en- 
gagement, but  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter. 
The  places  of  thofe  who  fell  were  incefTantly  fup- 
plied  with  frefli  troops,  but  they  could  not  maket 
the  imallefl:  impreilion  on  the  firm  battalions  of  the 
Greeks;  and  the  great  lofs  which  they  fuftained  in 
the  attempt,  convinced  all,  and  particularly  the 
King  himfelf,  that  he  had  indeed  many  men,  but 
few  foldiers.  The  Sacae,  armed  with  their  hatchets,. 
next  marched  to  the  attack,  but  without  better 
fuccefs  J  and  laft  of  all,  the  chofen  band  of  Perfiansy 
headed  by  Hydames,  deigned  to  difplay  their  va- 
lour in  what  appeared  to  them  a  very  unequal 
conteft*.  But  they  foon  changed  their  opinion 
when  they  came  to  clofe  with  the  enemy ;  for,  fays 
Herodotus,  their  numbers  were  ufelefs,  as  they 
fought  in  a  narrow  pafs,  and  their  fhort-pointed 
weapons  were  ill  calculated  to  contend  with  the 
laogth  of  tiie  Grecian  fpear.  The  Greeks  had  the 
advantage  ftill  more  in  the  fuperiority  of  their  dif- 
cipline^  than  in^  the  excellence  of  their  armour. 
F  F  4  Tired 
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CHAP*  Tired  with  deftroying,  thej  retreated  m  dole  or- 
^^1^  der,  and  when  pnifued  ungnardedly  by  the  Barba- 
rians,  they  £iced  about  on  a  fudden,  and  killed  an 
incredible  number  of  the  Perfians,  with  fcarcely 
^^^^  any  lofe  to  themfdves.  Xerxes,  who  was  feated 
]^  on  an  eminoice  to  behoM  the  battle,  frequently 

ftarted  in  wild  emodon  from  his  tbrcme;  and, 
fearing  left  he  fliould  be  deprived  of  the  flower 
of  his  army,  he  ordered  them  to  be  drawn  off  from 
the  attack.  But  as  the  Grecian  numbers  were  {i> 
extremely  inconfiderable,  and  as  it  feemed  pro* 
bable  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  muft  have  fuf- 
fered  much  injury  in  thefe  repeated  aflaults,  he 
determined  next  day  to  renew  the  engagement. 
Next  day  he  fought  without  better  fucceis  than 
before ;  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  towforce  the 
pafs,  both  in  feparate  bodies,  and  with  the  coUe£ked 
vigour  of  their  troops,  the  Perfians  were  compelled 
to  abaifdon  the  enterprife,  and  difgracefully  tofetire 
to  their  camp.  ' 

^®  It  was  a  fpeftacle  which  the  world  had  never 

trayed  by  feen  before,  and  which  it  was  never  again  to  be- 
Epialtes :  hoW,  the  perfevering  intrepidity  of  eight  thoufand 
men  refifting  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  army  com^ 
pofed  of  millions.  The  pertinacious  valour  of 
Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop,  oppofed,  and 
might  have  long  retarded,  the  progrefs  of  the  Bar- 
barians. But  it  was  the  fate  of  Greece^  always  to 
be  conquered  rather  by  the  treachery  erf  falfe 
friends,  than  by  the  force  of  open  enemies.  When 
Xerxes  knew  not  what  meafures  to.purfue  in  order 
to  effeft  his  purpofe,  and  fek  the  inconvenience  of 
*  remain* 
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remaining  long  in  the  fame  quaitef  is  with  fuch  an  CHAP, 
immenfe  number  of  men,  a  perfidious  Greek,  in-  ^\i  » 
duced  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  offered  ta  remoye 
his  difficulties  ^^.  The  name  of  the  traitor  was 
Epiaites,  and  he  was  a  native  of  the  obfcure  dif- 
tria  of  Moelis,  which  feparates  the  frontiers  of 
Theffaly  and  Phocis.  His  experience  of  the 
country  made  him  acquainted  with  a  paffage 
through  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  feveral  miles  to 
the  Weft  of  that  guarded  by  Leonidas^  Over  this 
unfrequented  path  he  undertook  to  conduft  a  body 
of  twenty  thoufand  Perfians,  who  might  afiault 
the  enemy  in  rear,  while  the  main  body  attacked 
them  in  front.     By  this  means  whatever  prodigies  ' 

of  valour  the  Greeks  might  ^jerform,  they  muft  be 
finally  compelled  to  furrender,  as  they  would  be 
inclofed  on  all  fides  among  barren  rocks  and  in- 
hofpitable  defarts. 

The  plan  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  was  carried  whocon- 
into  immediate  execution.     On  the  evening  of  the  ^^^  * 
feventh   day   after  Xerxes  arrived   at  the  Straits^  uchment ' 
twenty  thoufand  chofen  men  left  the  Perfian  camp,"®^^  *^ 
commanded  by  Hydames,  and  conduced  by  Epi- 
aites.    AH  night  they  marched  through  the  thick 
forefts  of  oak  which  abound  in  thofe  parts ;  and  by 
day-break  they  advanced  near   to  the  top  of  the 
hill.     But  how  much  were  they  furprifed  to  fee  the 
firft  rays  of  the  morning  reflefted  by  the  glittering 
furfaces  of  Grecian  fpears  and  helmets !  Hydarnes 
was  afraid  that  thefe  out-guards,  which  feemed  at  no 

^°  Herodot.LvIi.  c.  ccxii.  &  feq. 
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CHAP,  ff^^  dHbnce,  alfo  might  be  compofed  <tf  Lacedae* 
IX.    ^  moniaTis ;  but  a  nearer  approach  fhewed  that  they 
confided  of  a  thouland  Phodans,  whom  the  fore- 
fight  of  Leonidas  had  fent  to  defend  this  impcatant 
but  unknown  pais,  which  chance  or  treachery  might 
difcover  to    the  Perfians.      The  thick  fkade  of 
the    trees  long  concealed    the   enemy  fixxn  the 
Greeks :  at  length  the  ruftlii^  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  tumult  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  twenty 
thouland  men,  difcovered  the  imminence  of  dan- 
ger: the  Phodans  with  great  intrepidity  flew  to  their 
arms,  and  prepzu'ed,  if  they  could  not  conquer, 
at  leaft  to  die  gallantly.     The  compa£l  firmnefs  of 
their  ranks,  which    might   have  refilled   the  re- 
gular onfet  pf  the  en^my,  expofed  them  to  fuffer 
much  from  the  immenfe  fliower  of  darts  which  the 
Perfians  poured  upon  them.     To  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, they  too  rafhly  abandoned  the  pafs  which  they 
had  been  fent  to  guard,  and  retired  to  the  higheft 
part  of  the  mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy, 
vhofe  ftrength  fo  much  exceeded  their  own,  would 
follow  them  thither.     But  in  this  they  were  diiap* 
pointed ;    for  the  Perfians  prudently  omitting  the 
purfuit  of  this  inconfiderable  party,  whom  to  de* 
ftroy  they  confidered  as  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
immediately  feized  the  pafiage,  and  marched  down 
the  mountain  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order 
to  accompliih  the  defign  fuggefted  by  £pialtes» 
Alarm  la   ,    Meanwhile,  obfcure  intimations  from  the  gods 
the  Ore-    YaA  darkly  announced  fome  dreadful  calamity  im» 
pending  on   the   Greeks  dt   Thermopylae.    The 
appearance  of  the  entirails,  which  were  carefiilly 

infpeded 
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infpeded  by  the  augur  Magiftias,  threatened  the  C  H  A  P. 
Spartans  with  death  ;  but  when,  or  by  what  means,  ^^ 
it  did  not  clearly  appear,  untill  a  Grecian  deferter> 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Cym6  in  Ionia,  named  Tyra<* 
ftiades,  arrived  with  the  information  of  the  intended 
march^  of  the  Perfians  accrofs  the  mountain.  Ani« 
mated  by  the  love  of  his  country,  this  generous 
fugitive  had  no  fooner  difcovered  the  treacherous 
defign  of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at  the  riik 
of  his  life,  and  ftill  more  at  the  rifk  of  being  fub- 
jeded  to  the  moft  excruciating  tortures,  to  com- 
municate his  difcovery  to  the  Spartan  King^', 
Zeal  for  the  fefety  of  Greece  gave  fwiftnefs  to  his 
fteps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian  camp  a  few 
hours  after  the  Perfians,  conduded  by  Epialtes, 
had  left  the  plains  of  Trachis.  Leonidas  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  meafures  neceflary  to  be  taken  in  confequence 
of  this  information,  equally  important  and  alarm- 
ing. All  the  confederates  of  Peloponnefus,  except 
the  Spartans,  declared  their  opinion  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  abandon  a  poft,  which,  after  the  double 
attack  annoimced  to  them  fhould  take  place,  it 
would  be  impoifible  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs  to 
maintain.  As  their  exertions  could  not  be  of  any 
avail  to  the  public  caufe,  it  was  prudent  to  confult 
their  private  iafety ;  and  while  time  was  yet  allow- 
ed them,  to  retire  to  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
joining  the  reft  of  the  auxiliaries,  they  might  be 
r^y  to  defend  the  Grecian  peninfula  againft  the 

^  Herodot.  L  vii.  c  ccxix.  ic  feq. 

fory 
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CHAP,  fury  of  the  Barbarians.     It  belonged  to  Leonidas 

^  -^-  ...-■  to  explain  the  fentiments  of  the   Spartans.    The 

Magnani-   other  inhabitants  of  Pelopohnefus,    he  obferved, 

j^j^^    might  follow  the  diftates  of  expediency,  and  return 

to  the  ifthmus,  in  order  to  defend  their  refpeftive 

territories^  but  glory  was  the  only  voice  which  the 

Spartans  had  learned  to  obey.     Placed  in  the  firft 

rank  by  the  general  confent  of  their  country,  they 

would  rather  die  than  abandon  the  poft  of  honour ; 

and  they  were  detei'mined,   therefore,    at  the  price 

of  their  lives,  to   purchafe   immortal  renown,  to 

confirm  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta,   and  fto  give 

an  example  of  patriotifm,  worthy  of  being  admired, 

if  it  fliould  not  be  imitated,  by  pofterity. 

Seven  hun-      The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate  death 

drcd  Thef-  deterred  the  other  allies  from  concurrine:  with  this 
plans  de-  ,  ,      ^ 

termineto  maguanimous    refolution.     The  Thefpians,  alone, 

remain       amounting  to  feven  hundred  men,  declared  they 
nidas;        would  never  forfake  Leonidas.     They  were  con- 
duced by  the  aged  wifdom  of  Demcphilus,  and  the 
youthful  valour  of  Dithyl-ambus.     Their  republic 
was  united  in  the  ftriiSeft  alliance  with  Sparta,  by 
which  they  had  been  often  defended  againft  the 
ufurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Thebans.     Thefe  dr- 
cumftances  added  force  to  their  natural  generofity 
of  fentiment,   and  determined  them,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  adhere  with  ftedfaft  intrepidity  to  the  mea. 
fures  of  their  Spartan  allies.     As  the  Thefpians  re- ' 
mained  at  Thermopylae,  from  inclination,  and  fropi 
hode-     principles  of   diftinguifhed  bravery,  the  Thebans 
tains  the     Were  detained  by  the  particular  defire  of  Leonidas, 
^^°"'    who  was    not    unacquainted    with    the    intended 

treachery 
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treachery  of  their  republic.  The  four  hundred  men  CHAP, 
whom  that  perfidious  community  had  fent  to  ac- 
company his  e3q^editionj  he  regarded  rather  as  hof- 
tages  then  auxiliaries  ;  nor  was  he  unwilling  to  em^ 
ploy  their  doubtful  fidelity  in  a  defperate  fervice, 
He  thought  that  they  might  be  compelled  by  force, 
or  IHmulated  by  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  to  encounter  the 
fame  dangers  to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thefpians 
voluntarily  fubmitted  ;  and  without  difcovering  his 
fufpicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a  fulBcient 
pretence  for  retaining  them,  while  he  difmiffed  his 
allies  of  Peloponnefus,  becaufe  the  Theban  terri- 
tories, lying  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifthnvis  of 
Corinth,  would  neceffarily  be  expofed  to  hoftility 
and  devaftation,  whenevjer  the  Barbarians  fliould 
pafs  the  flraits  of  Thermopylas.  Befides  the  Thef- 
pians** and  Thebans,  the  troops  who  remained 
with  Leonidas  confifted  of  three  hundred  Spartans, 
all  chofen  men,  and  fathers  of  fons.  This  valiant 
band,  with  unanimous  confent,  folicited  their  ge- 
neral to  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  Greece,  3nd  their 
own,  the  important  interval  yet  allowed  them,  be- 
fore they  were  furrounded  by  the  Perfi^s.  The 
ardour  of  Leonidas  happily^  confpired  with  ^e 
ready-  zeal  of   the  foldiers.     He  thierefore  com-» 


*'  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  would,  ieem  that  the  Thel^ 
pians  alone  voluntarily  remained  with  Leonidas  and  the  S];>artan8; 
Yet  the  infiiription  which  he  cites  makes  the  whole  number  who 
£>ught  at  Theimopylse  amount  to  four  thouiknd. 

Mw^MWiv  wort  TtjJs  TjnixarMCij  i/x«;i^oi>TO,  -      ,    - 

ITocrates  like\t«{e  (p.  164.)  izpf  that  ibme  Peloponnefians  remained 
to  fight* 

manded 
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CHAP,  mandgd  diem  to  prqnre  the  laft  meal  of  Aar 
^^^  lives,  and  to  fup  like  men  who  ihouid  to-morrow 
dine  in  Elyfium.  His  own  example  confinned  the 
propriety  of  the  command,  for  he  made  an  abun- 
dant repaft,  in  order  to  flimifli  ftrength  and  fpirits 
for  the  long  continuance  of  toil  and  danger. 
^^  It  was  now  the  dead  of  night  when  the  Spar- 

fmpriTe  die  ^^^9  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a  dde 
l^^erfian  battalion  towards  the  Perfian  camp,  with  refent- 
2^^j^  ment  heightened  by  defpair  ".  Their  fury  was 
terrible,  and  rendered  ftill  more  deftru£tive  through 
the  defed  of  Barbarian  difcq>line ;  for  the  Perfians 
baring  neither  advanced  guards,  nor  a  watch-word, 
nor  confidence  in  each  other,  were  mailable  of 
adq^iog  Ibch.meafures  for  defence,  as  the  fudden 
emergency  required.  Many  fell  by  the  Grecian 
fpear,  but  much  greater  multitudes  by  the  mifbken 
rage  of  thdr  own  troops,  by  whom,  in  the  midft 
of  this  blind  confiifion,  they  could  not  be  diftm* 
guiihed  from  jenemies.  The  Greeks,  wearied  with 
daughter,  penetrated  to  the  royal  parilion;  bat 
there,  the  firft  alarm  of  noife  had  been  immediately 
perceived,  amidft  the  profound  filence  and  tranquil- 
lity which  ufuaUy  rqgned  in  the  tent  of  Xerxes : 
the  Great  King  had  feafonably  efcaped  with  his 


'^  Piodor.  LzL  puft47*  The  nodbirnal  aflanlty  omitted  bf  He- 
TOdotusy  18  mentioned  not  only  by  Diodonisy  but  by  Plutarclb  Juf* 
iSsh  smd  moft  other  writers.  The  general  panegyric  of  Plato  (in 
Menex.)  of  Lyfias  (Qrat.  Fundb.>  and  of  Ubcnites  (P&Kgfr.), 
Wfond  not  their  defrmding  into  fuch  particulars*  Yety  notvith- 
fianding  thefe  circumihuiceB*  I  ihouid  have  omitted  this  incidenti  if 
ft  had  9f/paattd  inconfifteat  with,  the  honeft  narrative  of  Herodotus* 

I  fevourite 
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fevourife  attendants,  to  the  farther  extremity  of  C  H  A  P. 
the  encampment.  Even  here  all  was  tumuk,  ^  j^ 
and  horror,  and  defpair;  the  obfcurity  of  night 
increafing  the  terror  of  the  Perfians,  who  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  detachment  condu&ed  by  Epi- 
altes  had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious  Greek  j 
and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new  numbers, 
now  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  and  feized  the 
opportunity  of  afiailing  their  camp,  after  it  had 
been  deprived  of  die  divifion  of  Hydsunes,  its  prin- 
cipal ornament  and  defence. 

The  approach  of  day  difcover€d  to  the  Perfians  Battle  of 
a  dreadful  fcene  of  carnage ;  but  it  alfo  difcovered  T^«™^ 
to  them  that  their  fears  had  multiplied  the  nmnber 
of  the  enemy,  who  now  retreated  in  clofe  order  to 
the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae.  Xerxes,^ftimulated  by 
the  fury  of  revenge,  gave  orders  to  purfue  them  ; 
and  his  terrified  troops  were  rather  driven  than  led 
to  the  attack,  by  the  officers  who  marched  behind 
the  feveral  divifions,  and  compelled  them  to  ad* 
vance  by  menaces,  ftripes,  and  blows.  The  Gre- 
cians, animated  by  their  late  fuccefs,  and  p^- 
fuaded  that  they  could  not  poffibly  efcape  death  on 
the  arrival  of  thofe  who  approached  by  way  of  the 
mountain,  bravely  halted  in  the  wideft  part  of  the 
pafs,  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The;^ 
ihock  was  dreadful,  and  the  battle  was  maintained 
on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks  with  perfevering  intre- 
pidity and  defperate  valour.  After  their  fpears 
were  blunted  or  broken,  they  attacked  fword  in 
hand,  and  their  fliort,  but  maffy  and  wellrtempered 
weapons,   made  an  incredible  navoc«    Their  pro- 

gref^ 
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CHAP,  gi^efe  was  marked  by  a  Eae  of  blood,  when  aBaf' 
K.  barian  dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Leonidas.  Th^ 
coDteft  was  no  longer  for  vidory  and  glory,  but 
for  the  facred  remains  of  their  King^  Four  times 
they  'difpelled  the  thickening  mafs  of  Perfians ;  but 
as  their  unexampled  valour  was  carrying  off  the 
ineftimable  prize,  the  hoftile  battalions  were  feen 
defcending  the  hill,  under  the  condud  of  Epialtes. 
It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  laft  effort  of 
generous  defpair.  With  clofe  ©rder  and  refolute 
minds,  the  Greeks,  all  coUeded  in  themfelves, 
retired  to  the  narroweft  part  of  the  ftrait,  and  took 
poft  behind  the  Phocian  wall,  on  a  rifing  grouDd, 
where  a  lion  of  ftone  was  afterwards  erefked  in  ho- 
nour of  Leonidas*  As  they  performed  this  move- 
ment, £c>itune,  willing  to  afford  every  occafion  to 
difplay  their  illuftrious  merit,  obliged  them  to  con- 
tend at  once  againft  open  force  and  fecret  treachery. 
The  Thebans,  whom  fear  had  hitherto  reflrained 
from  defedion,  feized  the  prefent  opportunity  to 
revolt;  and  approaching  the  Perfians  with  out- 
%9tched  arms,  declared  that  they  had  always  been 
their  friends ;  that  tbeir  republic  had  fent  earth  and 
water,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fubmiffion 
to  Xerxes ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  reluft- 
anc^  they  had  been  compelled  by  neceflity  to  refift 
the  progrefs  of  his  arms.  As  they  approached  to 
furrender  themfelves,  many  periilhed  by  the  darts 
of  the  Barbarians ;  the  remainder  faved  a  perifh- 
ing  life,  by  fubmitting  to  eternal  infamy*  Mean- 
while the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thefpians  were  af- 
faulted  on  all  fides.     The  neareft  of  the  enemy 

beat 
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beat  down  the  will,  and  en^tered  by  the  breaches.  CHAP* 
Their  temerity  was  punifhed  by  inftant  death.  In  ^^ 
this  hift  ftruggle  every  Grecian  fliewed  the  moft . 
heroic  courage  ;  yet  if  we  beKeve  the  unanimous 
report  of  fome  Theflalians,  and  others  who  furvived 
the  engagement,  the  Spartan  Dioneces  deferved 
the  prize  of  valour.  When  it  was  obferved  to  him, 
that  the  Perfian  arro;svs  were  fo  numerous,  that 
they  intercepted  the  light  of  the  fun,  he  faid,  how 
favourable  a  circumftance !  the  Greeks  now  fight 
in  the  ihade !  The  brothers  Alpheus  and  Maron 
are  likewife  particularized  for  their  generous  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  for  their  diftinguifhed  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  What 
thefe,  and  other  virtues,  could  eflFeftuate,  the 
Greeks,  both  as  individuals,  and  in  a  body,  had 
already  accompliflied ;  but  it  became  impoffible  for 
them  longer  to  refift  the  impetuofity  and  weight  of 
the  darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  miflile  weapons, 
which  were  continually  poured  upon  them;  and 
they  were  finally  not  deftroyed  or  conquered,  but 
buried  under  a  trophy  of  Perfian  arms.  Two 
monuments  were  afterwards  erefted  near  the  fpot 
where  they  fell :  the  infcription  of  the  firft  an- 
nounced the  valour  of  a  handful  of  Greeks^*, 
who   had  refilled  three  millions  of  Barbarians ; 

^  liberates^  p.  164.  makes  the  Spartans  who  fought  at  Thenno- 
pylae  amount  to  one  thoufand.  Diodorusy  L  xL  p.  410.  agrees 
with  Herodotusy  whofe  narrative  is  followed  in  the  text.  According 
to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  the  Thefpians  were  twice  as  nurne- 
I'ous  as  the  Spartans;  although  the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the 
glory  of  thb  fingukr  exploit 

VOL.  I.  GO  the 
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CHAP,  the  fecofid  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans  and  con. 
P^      tained  thefe  memorable  words :     '*  Go,  ftnmger, 
and  declare  to  the  Laceda^nonians,  that  we  died 
here  in  obedience  to  their  divine  laws  "." 

''  n  fan  ar/ywdkof  Ascxc^^iok  ot»  ttIe 

Herodot*  c*czzvS« 
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CHAP.     X. 

Sea  Fight  aff^  Artemijium.  —  Xerxes  ravages  Phocis. 
—  Enters  Attica.  —  Magnanimity  of  the  Athe* 
Tiians.  •^-  Sea  Fight  off  Salamis.  —  Xerxes,  leaves 
Greece.  —  His  miferable  Retreat. "^Campaign  of 
MaMonius.  —  Battles  of  Plat/sea  and  Mycale.  — 
IJfue  of  the  Perjian  Invaftonp 

Tr\URiNo  the  military  operations  at  Thermopylas,  CHAP, 
the  Grecian  fleet  was  ftationed  in  the  har*-  ,    3__^ 
hour  of  Artemifium,  the  northern  promontory  of  DUafter  of 
Eubosa.    That    of  the    Perfians,   too    numerous  *^«Pcrfifii 
for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  in  the  coaft  of 
road  that  extends  between  the  city  of  Caflanaea  Thcflaly* 
and    the    promontory  of  Sepias,  on  the  coaft  of 
Theffaly.     Here  this  formidable  armada  fuflFered 
the  calamities    foretold  by   the  wifdom  of  Arta^ 
banue.     In  a  converfation  with  Xerxes,  that  pru- 
dent old  man  had  warned  him  againft  two  enemies, 
the  fea  and  the  land,  from  whom  his  own  rafli  in- 
experience feemed  not  to  apprehend  any  danger. 
Y^  both  thefe  enemies  occafioned  dreadful  mif- 
fortunes  to  the  Perfians,  whofe  numbers  firft  ex» 
pofed  them  to  be  deftroyed  at  fea  by  a  tempeft, 
and  afterwards  to  perifli  on  land  by  a  famine.     The 
firft  line  of  their  fleet  was  Iheltered  by  the  coaft  of 
TJieflTaly ;  but  the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of 
fevenj  rode  at  anchor,  at  fmall  intervals,  with  the 
a  G  a  prows 
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CHAP,  effed  on  the  detefmined  purpofe  of  Euxibbdes  die 
^  _^  Spartan,  who,  on  account  of  the  [andoit  pre- 
eminence of  his  republic,  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet;  an  honour. rather  due  to 
the  peribnal  merit  of  Themiftocles,  and  the  naval 
fuperiority  of  Athens, 
but  are  To  the  Athenian  commander  the  Eubceans  fe- 

^^^    cretly  applied,  and,  by  a  prefent  of  thirty  talents^ 
mam  at     engaged  him  to   ufe  his  influence  to  retain  the 
^*^^°^'      Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of  thdr  coafts. 
theaddreis  Theumtocles  was  well  pleafed  at  being  bribed  into 
^.7^     a  meafure  which  his  good  fenfe  and  difcemment 
approved.     By  a  proper  (Mribution  of  only  eight 
talents,  he  brought  over  the  (^er  captains  to  his 
opinion,  and  thus  effedually  promoted  the  intereft^ 
and  fecured  die  good-will,  of  the  Euboesuos,  while 
he  retained  for  himfelf  an  immenfe  fum  of  money, 
which  might  be  ufefully  employed,  on  many  fu- 
ture occafions,  in  &dng,  by  largefles  and  expenfive 
exhibitions,  the  fluftuating  £ivour  of  his  fellow- 
''  citizens. 
Both  fides       Meanwhile  the  Perfians,  having  recover^  from 
iireparefor  the  terrors  pf  the  florm,  prepared  for  the  ^mgage- 
battte.       xnent.    As  they  entertained  little  doubt  of  vidory^ 
they  had  determined  not  to  begin  the:  attack,   until 
.  they  had  fent  two  hundred  of  their  befl  fadling  veflels 
around  the  ifle  of  Euboea,  to  iatercept  the  exped* 
ej^r  flight  of  the  enemy  through  the  narrow  Euri- 
pus.     In  oi:der  to  conceal  this  defign,  they  Ordered 
thgjfdetia^hed  fliips  to  fl:and  out  %<>  fea  until  they  loft 
fight  of  the  eaftem  coaft  of  Ei^bcea,  faifing  behind 
the  little  ifland  of  Sciathus,  and  afterwards  ihaping 
^     :::'],:         *  -  thdr 
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their  eourfe  by  the  promontories  of  Capharieus  C  h  A  ft 
&ad  Gereftus.  The  ftratagem,  concerted  with  ^_^^^\j 
imore  than  ufual  judgment,  was,  however,  dift. 
covered  to  the  Greeks  by  Scyilias,  a  native  of 
Scione,  now  ferving  ift  the.  Perfian  fleet,  but  who 
had  long  ianguiflied  for  an  opportunity  of  deferting 
to  his  countrymen*  While  the  attention  of  the 
Barbarians  was  employed  in  the  preparations  ne- 
ceffBjry  for  their  new  arrangement,  ScylKas  availed 
hinifelf  of  his  dexterity  in  diving,  to  fwim,  un- 
perceiv^,  to  a  boat  which  had  been  prepared  at  a 
fuiEctent  diftance,  in  which  he  fortunately  fefcaped 
to  Artemifiumv  He  immediately  gained  admittdnce 
to  the  Grecian  couacil,  where  the  boldnefs  of  his 
enteiprife  gave  perfuafion  to  his  words.  Jn  confe* 
quence  of  hfa  feafonable  and  important  information, 
the  Greeks  determined  to  continue  till  mid^ght 
in  the  harbour,  and  then  weighing  anchor^  to-  fail 
in  queft  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  fent  out 
to  preva[it  their  efcape.  But  this  ftratagem,  ^ 
by  which  they  would  have  liiet  the  art  of  the 
enemy  with  fimilar  addrefs^  was  not  carried  into 
execution*  The  advice-boats^  which  had  beto 
immediately  <fifpatched  to  obfferve-  the  progrefs 
of  the  Perfians,  returned  before  eveinkig,  with- 
out having  feen  any*  Ihips  approaching  in  that 
direftion:.  .     " 

This   intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  T^^  ^^ 
Who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  neceflity,  to  Artemi*** 
abandoti  their  prefent  pofl^are^    The  enemy,  who  %u«u 
had  lately  fuflfered  fo  feverely  in  the  ftorm,  were 
,  now  further  weakened  by  a  confiderable  diminution 
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C  H  A  P.  of  tbor  fleet.  The  ftrength  of  the  advarfe  paf- 
^  ,  ties  being  thw  reduced  nearer  to  an  equality, 
the  weaker  feized  the  opportunity  to  difplay  their 
courage  in  fight^  and  their  fuperior  {kill  in  naval 
adion*  About  funrfet  they  approached  in  a  line, 
and  offered  battle  to  the  Periians.  The  latter  did 
not  decline  the  a^gagement,  as  their  fliips  were 
ftill  fufficiently  numerous  to  furround  thofe  of  their 
opponents*  At  the  firft  fignal  the  Gifeeks  formed 
into  a  circle,  at  the  fecond  they  began  the  fight. 
Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compafs,  and  hay- 
ing the  enemy  on  every  fide,  they  foon  tookThitty 
of  their  ^ps,  and  funk  many  more*  Mght  came 
on,  accompanied  with  impetuous  burfts  of  rain 
and  thunder ;  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  harjbour 
of  Artemifium ;  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  coaft 
of  Thefialy^  As  the  wind  blew  frc^n  the  fouth, 
the  dead  bodies  and  wrecks  da&ed  with  violence 
againfl  the  fides  of  their  fhips^  and  difturbed  the 
ng^otion  of  their  oars.  The  Barbarians  were  feized 
with  conftemation  and  defpair  j  for  fcarcely  had 
th^y  time  to  breath,  after*  the  former  ftorm  and 
ihipwreck  near  Mount  PeUon,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  a  dangerous  fea*fight;  after  darknefs 
pijt  an  end  to  the  battle,  they  were  again,  in* 
volyed  in  the  gloom  and  •horrors  of  a  nodumal 
tempeft.  By  good  fortune,  rather  than  by  defign, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet  efcaped  immediate  de- 
ftrudion,  and  gained  the  Pegafean  Bay.  Their 
calamities^  were  great  and  unexpe&ed;  but  the. 
fliips  ordered  to  fail  round  Eubcea  met  with  a  (till 
i^ore  dreadful .  difafter^ .  They  were  bvertaken  by 

the 
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the  ftorm,  after  they  had  adventured  fio-ther  from  chap. 
theihore  than  was  ufual  with  the  wary  mariners  of  ,  ^_  ^ 
aittiquity.  Clouds  foon  intercepted  the  ftars,  by 
which  alone  they  dirjefted  their  courfe.  They  were 
driven  they  knew  not  whither  by  the  force  of  the 
vnndSf  or  impelled  by  the  impetuofity  of  currents. 
In  addition  to  thefe  misfortunes,  they  werg  terrified 
by  the  thunder,  and  overw,helmed  by  the  deluge ; 
and  after  continuipg  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
night,  the  fport  of  the  elements,  they  all  perifhed  ^ 
miferably,  amidfl:  the  ifaoals  aiid  rocks  of  an  un*. 
known  coaft. 

The  morning  arofe  with  different  profpeSs  and 
hopes  to  the  Periians  and  Greeks.  To  the  for- 
mer it  difcovered  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes ; 
to  -the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement  of  fifty- 
three  Athenian  fliips.  Encouraged  by  this  favour-' 
able  circumftance,  they  determined  again  to  attack 
the  enemy,  at  the  fame  hour  as  on  the  preceding 
day,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of  the  coaft,  2nd. 
th(^  ikill  in  fighting  their  ihips,  rendered  the  duik 
peculiarly  prcqritious  to  their  defigns.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,,  they  failed  towards  the  road  of 
Aphetd,  and  having  cut  off  the  Cicilian  fquadron 
from  the  reft,'  totally  deftroyed  it,  and  returaed  at 
ni^t  to  Artemifium. 

The  Perfian  commanders  .being  deeply  affefted  The  fe* 
wkh  their  repeated  difafters,  but  iUU  more  alarmed  ^^^^  ^^'  , 
a*'  the.  much  dreaded  refentment  of  thdr  king,  Artemi-.   « 
they  determined  to  make  one  vigorcwis  effort,  for  ^""*' 
itefloffing  the  glory  of  then:  arms.      By  art  and 

;      ^  ftratagem. 
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CHAP,  ftratagem,  and  under  favour   of  the  night,  k 

^    ^'    ^  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many  important  ad- 
vantages.     It  now  belonged  to  the  Perfians  to 
chufe  the  time  for  action.     On  the  third  day  at 
noon,  they  failed  forth  in  the  form  of  a  crdcenl, 
which  was  ftill  fufficiently  extenfive  to  infold  the 
Grecian  ttrie.    The  Greeks,  animated  by  former 
fuccefs,  were  averfe  to  decline  any  offer  of  battle, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  their  admirals,  and  particu- 
larly Themiftocles^  would  much  rather  have  de- 
layed it  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.     Rage, 
refentment,  and  indignation,  fupplied  the  defeS  of 
the  Barbarians  in  fldll  and  courage.     The  battle 
was  longer,  and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  former 
occafion;  many  Grecian  veffels  were  deftroyed; 
five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  particularly 
figrialized  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  Barbarians, 
as  the  Athenians  did  on  that  of  the  Qreeks.     The 
perfevering  valour  of  the  latter  at  length  prevailed, 
the  enemy  retiring,  and  acknowledging  their  fu-* 
periority,  by  leaving  them  in  poifeifitm  of  the  dead 
and  the  wreck.     But  the  viftory  coft  them  dear  j 
fence  their  veffels,  particularly  thrfe  of  the  Athe- 
nians, were  reduced  to  a  very  fliatteted  condition  f 
ind  their  great  inferiority  in  the  number  and  fize 
of  their  fliips,  made  them  feel  more  fenfibly  every 
diminution  of  ftrength. 
This  circumftance  was  fufficient  to  make  then* 

Gi^      think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet  Retire  in. 

£,^c**   fafety)  to  the  ihpres  of  the  Corinthian  Ifthm«. 

auiph.      The  inclination  to  this  meafure  received  additioml 
force  from  cpnfidering,  that  the  Perfiras^  however 

unfor-^ 
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unfortunate  by-  fea,  had  ftill  an  imnuenfe  army ;  ^  ^  A  P. 
whereas  the  principal  hope  of  Greece  centered  in  >  ^  . 
its  fleet*  While  the  commanders  were  occupied 
with  thefe  refleftipus,  Abronycus,  an  Athenian, 
who  had  b^en  entrufted  with  a  galley  of  thirty 
oar$,  to  cruife  in  the  Malian  bay,  and  to  watch  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Thermopybe,  Jirrived  with 
an  account  of  the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas. 
The  engagements -by  fea  and  land  had  been  fought 
on  the fam/eday.  In  both^ the  Greeks  defended  a 
narrow  pafrj'  againft .  a  fuperior  power ;  and  in 
both  the  Perfians  had,  with  very  different  fuccels, 
attempted^  by  furrounding,  to  conquer  them.  The 
intelligence  brought  by  Abronyctis  conf^med  their 
refolution  of  failmg  fouthward  j  for  it  feemed  of 
very  little  importance  to  defend  the  fliores,  after 
the  enemy  had  obtained  pofleflion  of  the  c^tre  of 
the  northern  territories.  Having  paffled  the  narrow 
Euripus,  they  coafted  along  the  Ihore  of  Attica,  and 
anchored  in  the  ftrait  of  the  Saronic  Gulph,  which 
feparates  the  ifland  of  Salamis  from  the  harbours  of  ^ 
Athens  \ 

Before  they  left  Artemifium,  Themiftocles,  ever  TheiAif- . 
,  watchful  to  promote  the  intereft  of  his  country,  tocWs 
endeavoured  to  alienate  ^  from  the  Great  K\t\g  the  forniLing 
affedions  of  his  braveft  auxiliaries.     Contrary  to  ^^  lomant 
the  advice  of  the  prudent  Artabanus,  Xerxes  had  ^^^^    * 
conduaed-the  Afiatic  Greeks  to  an  unnatural  ex- 
pedition againft  their  mother-country.     His  wife 
j^nfman  in  vain  perfuaded  him  to  fend  them  back, 

♦  Herodot.l«vm.  c.  xxu  '  Ibid.  Lyiii.  c.  xxii. 

becaufe 
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CHAP,  becaufe  it  appeared  equally  difhonourable  and  dan* 
gerous  to  depend  on  the  fervice  of  men,  which 
could  only  be  employed  in  his  favour  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  every  principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  fen- 
timent  of  virtue*  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats 
and  promifes,  and  chiefly  by  honouring  them  vrith 
marks  of  diftinguifhed  preference,  Xerxes  had 
hitherto  preferved  their  reluftant  fidelity.  In  order 
at  once  to  deftroy  a  connedioni  which  of  its  own 
accord  feemed  ready  to  diffolve,  Themiftocles  en- 
graved on  the  rocks,  near  >  the  watering-place  of 
Artemifium,  the  following  words  :  •'  Men  of  Ionia, 
your  condud  is  moil  unjuft  in  fighting  againft 
your  anceftors,  and  in  attenxpting  to  enilave  Greecej 
refolve  therefore,  while  it  is  yet  in  your  power, 
to  repair  the  injury. — ^If  you  caiinot  immediately 
defert  from  the  Perfian  fleet,  yet  it  will  be  eafy  for 
you  to  accomplifh  this  defign  when  we  come  to  an 
engagement.  You  ought  to  reiiiember,  thstt  your- 
elves  gave  occafion  to  the  quarrel  between  us  and 
the  Barbarians ;  and  farther,  that  the  fame  duties 
which  children  owe  to  their  parents,  colonic  dwe 
to  their  mother-country  \'^  ^ 

X  X  ad-  When  news  arrived  that  the  Grecian  fieet  had  , 
vances  abandoned  Artemifium^  Xerxes  regarded  this  re- 
^thhw  ^^^  Qf  jjjg  enemy  as  equal  to  a  vidory.  He 
wards  therefore  iffued  orders,  that  his  naval  force,'  after 
^^^  ravaging  the  coafts  of  Eubcea,  fhould  proceed  to 
take  poflfeflion  of  the  harbours  of  Athens ;  wfaSIe, 

^  This  fentiment  is  the  dilate  of  nature^  and  occurs  often  in  the 
Roman  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers.  <<  Quae  libexj  parentibusy  ea 
coloni  antiquse  patriae  debent."    T.  Livius. 

at 
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ut  the  head  of  his  refiftlefs  army,  he  intended  to  CHAP, 
make  a  vi£torious  proceflion,  rather  than  a  march,  «_  ^*-  j* 
into  th?  Attic  territory.  The  road  thither  from 
Thermopylae  paffed  through  the  countries  of  Pho- 
cis  and  Boeotia,  the  latter  of  which  had  already 
acknowledged  his  authority.  The  Phocians  ad- 
hered to  the  caufe  of  Greece  j  and  were  ftill  far- 
ther confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after  the  Thef- 
falians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had  embraced  the 
party  of  Xerxes*  Such  were  the  violent  animofi** 
ties  which  divided  thefe  hoftile  flates,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  whichever  fide  the  Thefla* 
lians  had  taken,  the  Phocians  would  ftill  have  op^ 
pofed  them.  He  might  perhaps  have  extended 
the  obfervation  to  the  other  principal  republics. 
The  erithufiafm  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defending 
the  caufe  of  Greece,  rendered  the  rival  ftates  of 
Thebes  and  Argos  zealous  in  the  fervice  of  Perfia ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  immortal  glory 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  their  country,  that  they 
had  to  ftruggle  with  domeftic  fedition,  while  they 
oppofed  and  defeated  a  foreign  invafion. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phods,  the  Per-  Ravages 
fian  army  feparated  into  two  divilions,  with  a  view  ^^^"' 
to  obtain  more  plentiful  fupplies  of  food  and  fo- 
jcage,  and  to  deftroy  more  completely  the  poflef. 
fions  of  their  enemies,^  The  moft  numerous  divi- 
fion  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  Cephiffus, 
which  flows  from  the  Theflalian  mountains  to  the 
lake  Copais  in  Boeotia.  The  fertile  banks  of  the 
Cephiflus  were  adorned  by  Charadra,  Neon,  Ela* 
taea,  and  other  populous  cities,  all  of  which  were 

burned 
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CHAP,  burned  or  demolifhed  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
refentraent  of  the  Theffalians.  Hiftoriais  particu- 
larly regret  the  definition  of  the  facred  walls  of 
Ab€,  a  city  held  in  peculiar  refpeft  on  account  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its  xmerring  ora- 
cles, and  enriched  from  the  earlieft  times  by  the 
revered  donations  of  fuperftitfon.  The  inhabitants 
bad  in  general  abandoned  their  towns,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  moft  inacceffible  retreats  of  mount 
Pamaffus.  But  the  natives  of  Abe,  vainly  con- 
fiding for  fafety  in  the  fanftity  of  the  place,  became 
a  prey  to'  an  undiftinguifliing  rage,  which  equally 
difregarded  things  facred  and  profane.  The  men 
perifhed  by  the  fword,  the  women  by  the  brutal 
luft  of  the  Barbarians. 
Extntordi-  After  committing  thefe  dreadful  ravages,  the 
'^^  ^'  ^  principal  divifion  of  the  army  marched  into  Boeo- 

venture  or      .  *' 

a  deuch-    tia,  by  the  way  of  Orehomenus.     The /mailer  part 

vient  that    ^jf  either  portion  of  fuch  an   immenfe   hoft  may 

DeiphL       be  diftinguiihed  by  that  epithet)  ftretched  to  the 

right,  along  the  weftern  Ikirts  of  mount  Pamaffus, 

and  traced  a  line  of  devaflation  from  the  banks  of 

the  Cephiffus  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.     Such  was 

the  fame  of  the  immenfe  riches  collefted  in  this 

facred  edifice,  that  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have  been  as 

well  acquainted  with  their  amount,  as  with  that  of 

his  own  treafury ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of 

bis  followers,  he  alone  was  worthy  to  poffefs  that 

invaluable    depofitory.      l^e   Delphians     having 

learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Abe,  that  their  re- 

•     ligious  employment  could  not  afford  prpteSfon, 

either  to  their  property  or  to  their  peifons,  con- 

fulted 
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fulted  the  oracle,  "Whether  they  fhouM  hide  thdr  CHAP. 
treafures  under  ground,  or  tranfport  them  to  fome 
neighbouring  country  ?**  The  Pythia  replied,  **  That 
the  arms  of  Apollo  were  fufficient  for  the  defence  of 
his  flirine."     The  Delphians,  therefore,  confined 
their  attention  to  the  means  neceffary  for  theii^ 
perfonal  fafety.      The  women  and  children  were 
tranfported  by  fea  to  Achaia ;  the  men  cKmbed  to 
the  craggy  tops  of  mount  Cirphis,  or  defcended  to 
the  deep  caverns  of  Pamaffus.    Only  fixty  perfons, 
tl^e  immediate  minivers  of  Apollo,  kept  poffeflion 
of  the  facred  city.     But,  could  we  credit  the  tef- 
timony  of  ancient  hiftorians,  it  foon  appeared  that 
the  gods  had  not  abandoned  Delphi :  fcarcely  had 
the  Perfians  reached  the  temple  of  Minerva  the 
Provident,    fituate   at  a  little  diftance  from   the 
townr-when    the   air   thickened   into   an  unufual 
darknefs,     A  violent  ftorm  arofe ;  the  thunder  and 
lightning  were  terrible.     At  length  the   tempeft 
burft  on  mount  Parnaffus,  and  feparated  from  its 
fides  two  immenfe  rocks,  which  rolling  down  with 
increafed  violence,  overwhelmed  the  neareft  ranks 
of  the  Perfians.     The  Ihattered  fragments  of  the 
mountain,  which  long  remained  in  the  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  (landing  proof  of  the  miracle.  .  But 
without  fuppofing  any  fupematural  intervention,  we 
may  believe,  that  an  extraordinary  event,  happen- 
ing on  an  extraordinary  occafion,  would  produce 
-great  terror   and   confternation  in  the  Barbarian 
army,  fince  many  of  the  nations  which  compofed  it 
acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Apollo,  and  mu(| 

there? 
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CHAP,  therefore  have  been  fenfible  of  their  intended  im- 
^  piety,  in  defpoiling  his  temple.  The  awful  folem- 
nity  of  the  place  confpired  with  the  horrors  of 
the  tempeft,  and  the  jguilty  feelings  of  their  own 
confciences,  Thefe  united  terrors  were  fufEdent  to 
♦difturb  all  the  rational  principles  of  their  ininds,  and 
even  to  confound  the  cleareft  perceptions  of  their 
fenfes.  They  believed  that  they  heard  many  founds 
which  they  did  not  hear ;  and  that  they  faw  many 
phantoms  which  to  the  mind^s  eye  only  were  vifible. 
An  univerfal  panic  feized  them ;  at  firft  they  remained 
motionlels,  in  filent  amazement ;  they  afterwards  fled 
with  difordered  fteps  and  wild  defpair.  The  Del- 
phians,  who  perceived  their  confufion,  and  who 
believed  that  the  gods»  by  the  moft  manifeft  figns, 
defended  their  fcivourite  abode,  rulhed  impetuouily 
/  from  their  faftnefies,  and  deilroyed  gfeat  numbers 

of  the  terrified  and  ui^refifting  enemy  ^»  The  re- 
mainder took  the  road  of  Boeotia,  in  order  to  join 
the  main  body  under  Xerxes,  which  having  already 
deftroyed  the  hoftile  cities  of  Thefpiae  and  Platasa, 
was  aiarching  with  full  expectation  to  inflid  com<- 
plete  vengeance  on  the  Athenians. 
Xerxes  in-  The  united  army  arrived  m  the  Atfi(:  territory 
A^ca.  ^^^  months  after  their  paflfage  over  the  Hellefpont. 
They  laid  wafte  the  country,  burned  the  cities,  and 
levelled  the  temples  with  the  ground.  At  length 
they  took  poffeifion  of  the  capital ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants, by  a  retreat  no  lefs  prudent  than  magnani- 
mous, had  withdrawn  from  the  fury  of  their  re- 
fentment. 

^  Herodot.  L  viii.  c.  xxxvii.  &  feq.  &  Diodor.  LzL  p.  950. 
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tt  was  impoflible  for  the  Athenians  at  once  to  op-  c  ft  A  E. 
pofe  the  Perfian  army,  which  marched  from  Boeotia,  ^  .- 
and  to  defend  the  weftern  coaft  of  Greece  a*  which  the 
gainft  .the  ravages  of  a  numerdUs  fleet*  The  in- ^^^oia^^  . 
habitants  of  Pefeponnefus,  defpairihg  of  being  able  ^ted, 
to  refifl  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  had  begun 
to  build  a  wall  acrofs  the  ifthraus  of  Gorinth,  as 
their  only  fecurity  on  the  fide  of  the  land  againft 
the  Barbaric  irivafion.  Under  tbefe  circumflancesi 
the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themiftocles,  em- 
braced a  refolutibn  which  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all 
.their  former  exploits.  They  abandoned  to  the 
Perfian  rage  their  villages,  their  territory,  their 
walls,  their  city  itfelf,  with  the  revered  tombs  of 
their  anceftors }  their  wives,  and  children,  and  aged 
parents  were  tr\jnfported  to  the  ifles  of  -  Salamiis 
and  .^gina,  and  to  the  generous  city  of  Troezen^, 
on  the  Argolic  coaft,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
defection  of  Argos,  the  capital  of  that  province^ 
ftedfaftly  adhered  to  the  maxims  of  patriotifm, 
and  the  duties  of  friendfliip.  The  embarkation 
.  was  made  with  fuch  hafte^  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  then!  their  houfehold  fur- 
niture, their  ftatues  and  pidures,  and  Jn  general 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  property.  But 
they  were  willing  to  relinquifh  all  for  the  fake  oif 
their  country,  which  they  well  knew  confifted  not 
in  houfes,  lands,  and  effe&s%   but  in  that  equal 

Tix^  TEXTOvwy  »»  TroXfi^  ttatVf 
AXX'  owa  wot'  a»  aw*»  ANAPES 

AVTW  (TU^Uf  «SoTf  ft 

Err»vO»  T»X!'i  ^^^  vclKa^* 

AjLCMVSi  apud  Arifiid., 
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CHAP,  confutation  of  governnfient,  which  they  had  received 
^  ^_  ^  from  their  anceftors,  and  which  it"  was  thdr  duty 
to  tranfmit  unimpaired  to   pofterity.     This  confti- 
tution  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  defend^  unlefs 
they  determined,  at  the  rilk  of  their  Kves,  and  of 
every  thing  desur  to  them,  to  maintain  the  general 
independence  of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  the  in- 
tereft  of  which  became  doubly  precious,  by  being 
thus  infeparably  connedked  with  their  own* 
and  em-         The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  of 
^^^  "*    handling  an  oar,  «inbarked  on  board  the  fleet  fta- 
Salamis.      tioned  at  Salamis.     The  fhips  equipped  and  man- 
ned by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  number  thofe  of 
all  thdr  allies  together,  although  the  combined 
force  was  confiderably  augmented  by  the  naval 
ftrength  of  Epirus  and  Acamania,Vhich,  formerly 
doubtful  and  irrefolute,  had  been  determined  to 
the  fide  of  Greece  by  the  fortunate  iffue  of  the  en- 
gagements at  Artemifium.    The  whole  Grecian 
armament,  thus  increafed,  amounteid  to  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  velTels.    That  of  the  Perfians, 
^hich  now  took  poflfeffion  of  the  Athenian  har- 
-bours,  laying  to  the  fouth  of  the  flrait  occupied  by 
^the  Greeks,  had  a:lfo  received  a  powerful  reinfonce- 
^ent.    The  Locrians,  Boeotians,  and  in  general 
i^ery  people  who  had  fubmitted  to  their  arms,  rea- 
'dily  fupplying  them  with  fhips ;  and  feveral  of  the 
?Egaean  iflands  having  at  length  prepared  the  contin- 
gents which  they  had  refpeftively  been  commanded 
to  fumifh.  We  are  not  exaftly  informed  of  the  num- 
ber or  flrength  of  the  additional  fquadron ;  but  it 
was  fuppofed  fully  to  compenfete  dielofs  occafioned 
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by  ilorms  andfe^^fights,  and  to  reftore  th$  Pel^fisui  c  H  A  P. 
fleet  to  its  original  coii^)lement  of  twelve  himdred       ^* 
fail^  '      ^^^ 

Trufting  to  the  immenfe  fuperiority  of  his  ar-  xerxes 
mament,  Xerxes  was  flill  defirous  to  mgike  trial  of  determine* 
his'fortime  at  fea,  notwithftanding  his  former  dif-  ^gak  at 
afters  on  that  element.     But,  before  he  came  to  a  fea. 
final  refolution,  he  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  i|i 
order  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his  maritime  fubjeds 
or  allies.     The  tributary  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon^ 
the  leaders  of  the  Egyptians,   Cyprians,  and  Cili- 
dans,  ever  ready  to  flatter  the  pa£Eons  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  offered  many  frivolous  reafons  in  favour 
of  the  alternative  to  which  they  perceived  him  in- 
clined.   But  in  the  fleet  of  Xeixes  there  wfts  a  i«  power- 
Grecian  queen   named  Artemifia,    widow  of  the  ^^J^q^  ' 
prince  of  Ha];c^naflus,  and  who  had  affumed  the  from  that  - 
government  of  that  city  and  territory  for  the  bene-  j^^^^^^ 
fit  of  her  infant  fon.     Compelled  by  the  order  of 
l^erxes,  or  perhaps  irritated  againft  the  Athetuan$ 
for  fome  reafons  which  hiftory  doe;s  not  record,  f|ie 
not  only  fitted  out  five  fliips  to  attend  the  Periian 
expedition,  but  took  upon  herfelf  the  command  of 
hei:  little  \fquadron,  and  on  every  occaQon  con- 
duced it  with  equal  fldll  and  bravery*     Such  vi- 
gour of  mind,  united  with  fo  delicate  a  Ibrm,  de- 
ferved  to  excite  admiration  in  every  part  of  the 
world  5  but  the  manly  fpirit  of  Artemifia  becomes 
flill  more  admirable,  when  we  confider  the  fevere 
reftraints  which  have  been  in  all  ages  impofed  on 
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C  H  A  P.  the  female  fex,  by_the  maimers  and  climate  of  Aiia# 
Her  fuperior  genius  recommended  her  to  the  pe- 
culiar favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was  obliged  to  efteem 
in  a  woman  the  irirtues  which  he  himfelf  wanted 
fpirit  to  pra6dfe.  Trufting  to  his  advantageous 
opinion  of  her  courage  and  fidelity,  Artemifia  dif- 
fented  from  the  general  voice  of  the  allies,  and 
even  oppofed  the  inclination  of  the  prince.  ^*  Her 
former  exploits  on  the  coafl  of  Eufooea  afforded  fuf- 
fident  proof  that  her  prrfent  advice  was  not  the 
child  of  timidity.  She  had  been  ever  forward  to 
expofe  her  perfon  and  her  fame  in  the  ferrice  of 
the  Great  King ;  tut  it  was  impoflible  to  diflemble 
the  manifefl  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  naval 
affairs.  Yet,  were  the  two  armaments  as  much  on 
a  foot  of  equality  in  point  of  bravery  and  experi- 
ence, as  they  were  unequsd  in  numbers,  what  mo- 
^  tive  could  induce  Xerxes  to  venture  another  en- 
gagement at  fea  ?  Was  he  not  already  in  pofleffion 
of  Athens,  the  great  objeft  of  the  war?  The 
Spartans,  who  had  oppofed  his  progrefs  at  Ther- 
mopylae, had  reaped  the  juft  fruits  of  their  teme- 
rity :  thofe  aflembled  at  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth 
might  eafily  be  involved  in  a  fimilar  fate^  The  Pe- 
loponnefus  might  then  be  laid  wafte  by  fire  and 
fword,  which  would  complete  the  deftruftion  of 
Greece.  Inftead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  that 
peninfula,  fhould^  Xerxes  choofe  to  continue  only 
a  few  weeks  2i  the  Attic  territory,  four  hundred 
Grecian  fbips  could  not  long  be  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions  from  the  barren  rocks  of  Salamis.  Necef- 
fity  muft  compel  them  to  furrender,  or  drive  them 

to 
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to  tfaeir  refpeftive  ciries,  where  they  would  become  CHAP. 
Ml  eafy  prey  to  the  Perfian  arms."     Thefe  judicious  ^__^_.^ 
obfervations  were  heard  without  approbation  ;  the 
word  opinion  prevailed,  being  the  beft  adapted  to 
flatter  the  yanity  of  Xerxes. 

When -the  Grecian  commanders  obferved  that  DeUbcra- 

^,  -  -  .      tion^ofthfi 

the  enemy  prepared  to  venture  another  engage-  Greeks. 
ment  at  fea,  they  likewife  affembled  to  deliberate 
whether  they  ihould  continue  in  the  ftrait  between 
Salamis  and  Attica,  or  proceed  further  up  the 
gulph,  towards  the  Corkithian  ifthmus.  The  iat- 
ter  propofel  was  generally  approved  by  the  confe- 
•derates  of  Peloponnefus,  who  anxioufly  defired,  in 
the  prefent  emergency,  to  approach  as  near  as  pot 
fible  to  their  refpedive  ciries.  Some  haftened  to 
their  fhips,  and  hoifted  fail  in  order  to  depart ;  and 
it  feemed  likely  that  their  example  would  be  foon 
followed  by  the  whole  fleet.  On  board  the  Ihip  of 
Themiftocles  was  Mnefiphilus,  formerly  mentioned 
as  the  inftrudor  of  his  youth,  and  who  now  accom^ 
panied  him  as  his  counfellor  and  friend.  The  ex*- 
perienced  wifdom  of  Mnefiphilus  readily  difcemed, 
that  ihould  the  Greeks  fail  from  Salamis,  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  prevent  the  general  difperfion  of 
their  armament.  He  therefore  exhorted  Themif- 
tocles, to  endeavouj^,  by  all  poflible  means,  to  pre- 
vent this  fatal  meafure ;  and  particularly  to  per*- 
fuade  the  Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to  alter  his  v 
prefent  intention. 

Themiftocles  readily  embraced   the  opinion  of  guided  by 
his  friend.     Having  waited  on  Euribiades,  he  ob-  o/tkc- 
tained  his  confent*  to  fummon  a  fecond  affembly  nuibclesi 
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CHAP,  of  the  confederates.  After  they  were  fully  coa- 
_^^  vened,  the  Athenian  began  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  (late  of  their  affilirs ;  but  his  difcourfe  was 
infolently  interrupted  by  Adimantus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Corinthians^  who  had  conftantly 
difcovered  a  particular  folicitude  for  returning  to 
d)e  ifthmws.  Thaniftocles,  no  lefs  prudent  than 
hrwe,  anfwered  his  reproaches  with  calmnefs^  and 
diea  addreifing  hinrfelf  to  Euribiades^  "  The  fate 
of  Greece,"  fays  he,  "  depends  on  the  decifion  of 
the  prefent  moment,  and  that  decifion  on  you ;  if 
you  refolve  to  fail  to  the  ifthmus,  we  muil  abaa^ 
don  Salamis,  Megara,  and  ^gina;  we  ihall  be 
compelled  to  fight  in  an  open  fea^  where  the  aie- 
my  may  fully  avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperior 
numbers  j  and,  as  the^  Perfian  army  will  certainly 
attend  the  motions  of  their  fleet,  we  fhall  draw  their 
combined  flrength  towards  the  Grecian  peninfula, 
our  laft  and  only  retreat.  But  if  you  determine  to 
retain  the  Ihips  in  their  prefent  ftadon,  the  Per- 
fians  will  find  it  impoflible,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to 
attack  us  at  once  with  their  whole  force :  we  ibstll 
preferve  Megara  and  Salamis,  and  we  fhall  effec- 
tually defend  Peloponnefus ;  for  the  Barbarians 
being,  as  I  firmly  truft,  defeated  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement, will  not  penetrate  further  than  Attica, 
but  return  home  with  difgrace.**  He  had  fcarcely 
ended  his  words,  when  Adimantus  broke  forth 
into  new  inve£Uves,  affe£Hng  furprife  that  £uri* 
blades  fliould  liften  to  a  man,  who,  finee  the  taking 
of  Athens,  had  not  any  dty  to  defend:  thai:  the 
Athenians  ought  tbm  to  have  ai  vtnce  m  the  coimdl, 

when 
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when  they  could  fay  they  had  a  home.    Thexnit  CHAP, 
tocles  replied,  ^  that  the  Athesuans  had  indeed       ^ 
imdeFvalued  their  private  eftates  and  poffefiions,  in 
comparifon  of  their    political  indepetulence   a^d 
the  general  fafety  of  Greece,  and  glorioufly  aban- 
doned their  city  in  defence  of  thdr  country^    But 
notwithftanding  this  facrifice  for  the  public  good, 
they  had  jliil  an  home  far  more  valuable  than  Co- 
rinth, two  hundred  Ihips  of  war  well  armed  and 
mannedy^which  no  nation  of  Greece  could  refiftw 
That  ihould  the  confederates  perfift  in  their  prefent 
dangerous  refolution,  the  Athenians  would  in  thefe 
flups  embark  their  wives  and  families ;  defert  al- 
lies, which  hadfirft  forfaken  themfelves  j  and  repair 
to  the  coaft  of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  an- 
cient oracles,  that  Athens  fhould,  in  fome  future 
time,   form    a  great  and    flourifhing   fettlement. 
That  the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret 
Ae  advice  of  Themiftocles,  when,  abandoned  by  the 
moft  confiderable  member  of  their  league,  they  be- 
came an  eafy  prey  to  th6  Barbarian  invader/*    The 
firmnefs  of  this  difcourfe  ihook  the  refolution  of  the 
confederates;  and  it  was  determined  by  the  majority 
to  remain  at  Salamis. 

Between  this  important  refolve  and  the  engage- 
ment, there  intervened  a  Aoment  of  the  moft  anxious 
folicitude.  The  minds  of  men,  impreffed  with  an 
awful  anticipation  of  the  ^events  about  to  be  tranfaft- 
ed,  ware  thrown  off  their  ordinary  bias;  and  as  the 
operations  of  ^nature,  and  the  agency  of  invifible 
beings,  are  always  fondly  conneded  in  the  imagi^ 
pation  with  the  momentous  concerns  of  human 
«  H  4  life. 
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]i&f  the  Greeks  felt,  or  believed  they  fdt,  ez« 
traordinary  cooyulfidns  of  the  elements ;  they  £nr 
ludeous  fpedres  in  the  air ;  and  heard,  or  fancied 
they  heard,  the  moft  terrible  and  threatenii^ 
voices'".  But  ail  thefe  ftrange  and  fopematural 
appearances,  which  would  otherwife  have  beat 
doubtful  or  alarming,  were  (Hroved,  by  a  clear  and 
explicit  oracle,  to  foretel  the  deftru&ioii  of  the 
Barbamns, 
ready  to  Notwithftanding  this  favourable  intimatimi  of  the 
^^s® .  divine  will,  which  was  carefully  improved  by  the 
wifdom  and  eloquence  of  Themiftocles,  the  Pelo- 


ponnefians  were  ready  to  reOnm  to  their  firft  de- 
terminatipnt  A  veffel  arriiong  from  the  ifthmus, 
brought  advice  that  the  fortifications  there,  were 
almoil  completed  ;  if  the  fleet  retired  to  the  neigh** 
bouring  fhore,  the  failprs  might,  even  after  a  de^ 
feat  at  fea,  take  refuge  behind  their  walls  j  but  if 
conquered  near  the  coafls  of  Salamis^  they  would 
be  for  ever  feparated  from  their  families  and  friends^ 
and  confined,  without  hope  or  refoyu'ce,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  barren  ifland.  In  important 
alternatives,  when  the  arguments  on  each  fide  are 
almoft  equally  perfuafive,  the  party  which  we  have 
embraced  often  appe^s  the  woril,  merely  becaufe 
we  have  embraced  it.  Any  new  circumftance  or 
confideration  is  always  capable  of  chan^g  the 
balance,  and  we  haftily  approve  what  we  rejeded 
prevented  jfter  much  deUberation.  Left  this  propenfity 
^  meap     ihould,  as  there  was  much  reafon  to  fear,  agHin 

*  Lyiias  Fun,  Orat.    Hcrodot.  ibid. 
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dtfconcert  his  meafures,  Themiftocles  deteraimed  ^  ^^^• 
to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  poffibUity  of  gra-  u,,,^,,^ 
tifying  it.  There  commcHily  lived  in  his  family  a  fure  of 
man  named  Sicinus,  who  at  prefent  accompanied  ^^^^^  " 
him.  He  was  originally  a  flave,  and  employed  in 
the  education  of  his  children ;  but  by  the  genero- 
fity  of  his  patron,  had  acquired  the  raiik  of  citizen, 
with  confiderable  riches.  The  firmnefs  and  fide- 
lity of  this  man  rendered  him  a  proper  inftrument 
for  executing  a  ftratagem,  which  concealed,  tinder 
the  mafk  of  treachery,  *the  enthufiafm  of  public 
virtue.  Having  received  his  inftruftions  from 
Themiftocles,  he  p«vately  failed  to  the  Perfian 
fleet,  and  obtaining  admiiSon  into  the  prefence  of 
Xerxes,  declared  "  That  he  had  been  fent  by  the 
captain  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  infolence  of  his  countrymen,  to  acquaint 
the  Great  King,  that  the  Greeks,  fei2ied  with  con* 
ftemation  at  the  near  approach  of  danger,  had  de- 
termined to  make  their  efcape  under  cover  of  the 
night;  that  now  was  the  time  for  the  Perfians  to 
atchieve  the  moft  glorious  of  all  their  exploits,  and 
by  intercepting  the  flight  of  their  enemies,  accom- 
plifli  their  defbruftion  at  once  '  .*'  The  advice  was 
believed  ;  the  whole  day^  and  the  gr^teft  part  of 
the  fucceeding  night,  ^he  Perfians  employed  in 
fecuring  the  feveral  paflages  between  the  iflands 
and  the  adjaceiit  coaft ;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  negle&ed  that  could  contribute  to  their  fuccefs, 
they  filled  the  little  ifle,  or  rather  rock,  of  Pfyttale^ 

"  Herodot.'  1.  viii.  c.  Ixxv. 
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CHAP,  liying  between  Salaxnia  and  the  continent^  vnth  the 
^       flower  of  thePerfian  in&ntry,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  miferable  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  who^  after 
their  expe&ed  defeat,     would   fly    thither    for 
refuge. 
Hisinter.       The  flrft  intel%ence  of  thefe  operations  was 
brought  to  the  Gi^cian  fleet  bj  Ariftides  the  Athe* 
nian,  who  feemsnotto  have  availed  himfelf  of  the 
general  a£t  of  indemnity  to  return  from  banifli- 
mentf,  but  who  readily  embraced  every  opportu- 
mty  to  ferve  his  country.    Having  with  difficulty 
dcaped  in  a  fmall  veflel  from  the  ifle  of  ^Sgina, 
the  generous   patriot  immedkitely  communicated 
ma  account  of  what  he  had  feen  there  to  his  rival 
and   enemy,  Themiflxxrles,   who,  meeting  his  ge- 
nerofity  with  equal  franknefs,  made  him  the  con* 
fident  of  his  fecret.    Their  interview  was  as  me* 
morable  as  the  occafion ;  and,  after  a  continued 
life  c^  oppofitbn  and  hatred,  they  now  firft  agreed 
to  fufpend  their   private  animofities,  in   order  to 
promote  the  common   intereft  of  their  country. 
As  the  Peloponnefian  commanders  were  either  wa- 
vering and  irrefolute,  or  had  determined  to  fet  fail, 
Ariftides  was  defired  to  inform  them  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  had  feen ;  the  confideraticui  of  his 
country  however  rendered  his  evidence  fufpe£ted, 
and  it  was  imagined  that  be  meant  to  facrifice  the 
general  intereft  of  the  confederates  to  the  fafety  of 
the  Athenian  families  in  Salamis.    But  the  arrival 
of  a  veflel  belonging  to  the  ifle  of  Tenos  confirpied 
the  veracity  of  his  report,  and  the  Peloponnefians 

refolved 
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irfolved  ta  %ht,  becaufe  it  was  impoffible  to  C  H  a  p^ 

Brfore  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  Grecian  fhips  Sea-fight 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  the  Per-  ^g^^ 
R^DSy  who  had  been  furprifed  at  not  finding  them 
atten^t  to  efcape  during  night,  were  ftili  more 
furprifed  when  morning  difcovered  their  artful 
orderly  arrangement.  The  Greeks  began  with 
die  li^t  their  lacred  hymns  and  poeans,  which 
preceded  their  triumphal  fongs  of  war,  accom- 
panied by-  the  animating  found  of  the  trumpet* 
The  fliores  of  Attica  re-^echoed  to  the  rocks  of 
Salamis  and  Pfyttalfa.  The  Grecian  acclama- 
tions filled  the  fcy.  Nathar  their  appearance  nor 
thdr  words  betokened  flight  or  fear^  but  rather  de-  . 
termic^  intrepidity  and  invincible  coun^e.  Yet 
was  their  valour  tempered  with  wifdom.  Themif- 
tocles  delayed  the  attack  until  the  ordinary  breeze 
fiiould  fpring  up,  which  was  no  lefs  favourable  to  the 
expcacience  of  the  Grecian  mariners,  than  dangeroua 
to  the  Jofty  uowieldinefs  of  thePerfiaa  fhips '^  The 
fignal  was  then  gi/ven  for  the  Athenian  line  to  heax 
down  9gjaiaik  that  of  the  Phoenicians^  which  rode 
QU  the  weft,  oflF  the  <roaft  of  Eleufis ;  while  the  Per 
loppnnefiians  advsoic^  againft  die  e^my's  left 
wing  ftaiioned  on  the  eaft,  near  the  harbour  of  th^ 
Piraws.  The  Perfitans,  confidmg  in  their  num* 
ber,  and  fecure  of  victory,  did  not  decline  the 
%ht.  A  Phoenician  galley,  of  imcommon  fize 
and  flirength,  was  diftinguiihed  in  the  front  q£  their 

"  Herodot.  LviiL  c.  Ixxix*  &  (eq*  '^  Id.  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  line  by  every  circumftance  of  naval  pomp.  In  the 
3'  eagemefs  to  engage,  fhe  far  outftripped  her  com- 
panions ;  but  her  career  was  checked  midway  be- 
tween the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian  galley  which 
had  failed  forth  to  meet  her.  The  firft  ihock 
fhattered  her  fculptured  prow,  the  fecond  buried 
her  in  the  waves.  The  Athenians,  encouraged  by 
this  aufpicious  prelude,  proceeded  with  their  whole 
force,  animating  each  other  to  the  combat  by  a 
martial  fong  :  *^  Advance,  ye  fons  of  Athens,  fave 
^  your  country,  defend  your  wives  and  children, 
deliver  the  temples  of  your  gpds,  regain  the  facred 
tombs  of  your  renowned  forefethers  ;  this  day^  the 
common  caufe  of  Greece  demands  your  valour.** 
The  battle  was  bloody  and  deftruftive,  and  dif- 
puted  on  the  fide  of  the  Perfians  with  more  obfti- 
nate  refiftance  than  on  any  former  occafionj  for, 
from  the  Attic  coaft,  feated  on  a  lofty  throne  on 
the  top  of  mount  ^gialos,  Xerxes  obferved  the 
fcene  of  aftion,  and  attentively  remarked,  with  a 
view  to  reward  and  punifh,  the  various  behaviour 
of  his  fubjeds.  The  prefence  of  their  prince  ope- 
rated on  their  hopes,  and  fUU  more  powerfully  on 
their  fears.  But  ndther  the  hope  of  acquiring  the 
favour,  nor  the  fear  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
a  defpot,  could  fumifh  principles  of  adUon  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  the  patriotifm  and  love  of 
liberty  which  a£tuated  the  Greeks.  To  the  dignity 
of  their  motives,  as  much  as  to  the  fuperiority  of 
their  Ikill,  the  latter  owed  thdr  unexampled  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  memorable  engagement.  The  foremofl 
ihips  of  the   Phcenicians  were  difperfed  or  funk. 

Amidfl 
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Amidft  thfe  terfor  and  confufion  occafioned  by  thdr  chap. 
repulfe,    they  ran  foul  of  thofe  which  had  been  ^^^L^ 
drawn  lip  m  two  lines  behind  them.     The  Athe-  The  Per- 
nians  fldlfully  encircled  them  around,  compreffed  ^^  ^ 
them  into  a  narrower  fpace,  and  incres^ed  their  feated. 
diforder ;  they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each 
other,  deprived  of  all  power  of  adion,  and,  to  ufe 
the  humble,  but  expreffive  figure  of  an  eye-witnefs, 
"  caught  and  deftroyed  like  fifli  in  a  net  ''*'*•    JSuch 
was  the  fate  of  the  right  wing ;  while  the  lonians, 
who,  on  the  left,  oppofed  the  fleets  of  Pelopon* 
nefus  and  uSgina,  fumiihed  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  the   vi^ory.     Many    of   the 
Aiiatic  Greeks,  mindful   of  the  advice  given  by 
Themiftocles,  abandoned  the  intereft  of  the  Great 
King,  .arid  openly  decbred  fpr  their  countrymen  ; 
others  declined  the  engagement ;   the  remainder 
were  funk  or  put  to  flight.     Amcmg  thofe  which 
efcaped  .was  the  fliip  of  Queen  Artemifia,  who  m 
the  battle  of  Salamis  difplayed  fuperior  courage 
and  conduct :  flie  was  clofely  purfued  by  an  Athe* 
nian  galley,  commanded  by  Amenias,  brother  of 
the   poet  -^fchylusfc     In  this  extremity,  flie  em- 
ployed a  fuccefsful,  but  very  unwarrantable  ftra- 
tagem.     The  neareft  Perfian  veflel  was>  commanded 
by  Damafithymus,  a  tributary  prince  of  Calynda 
in  Lycia,  a  man  with  whom  Artemifia  was  at  va- 
riance.    With  great  dexterity,  flie  darted  the  beak 
of  her  galley  againfl:  the  Lycian  veflTel.     Damafi-    ♦ 
thymus  was  buried  in  the  waves ;  and  j^Amenias, 

'^-Elchylus  Perik. 
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CHAP,  deceived  by  this  meafure,  equally  artful  and  auda- 
^__,  dous,  believed  the  veflel  of  Artemifia  one  of  thofe 
which  had  deferted  the  Perfianintereft.  The  Phce- 
nidan  and  Ionian  fquadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  exceedingly  weakened  by  the  adion 
on  the  coaft  of  Euboea)  formed  the  main  ftrengdi 
of  the  Perfian  armament ;  after  diefe  were  defeated^ 
the  fhips  at  a  diftance  ventured  not  to  advance,  but 
haftily  changing  fail,  meafured  back  their  courfe 
to  the  Athenian  and  other  neighbouiing  harbours. 
The  vidtors  difdaining  to  purfue  them,  dragged 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coafts  of 
Pfyttalea  and  Salamis.  The  narrow  feas  were  co- 
vered with  the  floating  carcafes  of  the  dead,  among 
whom  wei^e  few  Greeks,  as  even  thofe  who  loft 
their  fhips  in  the  aoigagement,  faved  their  lives  by 
fwimming,  an  art  which  they  univerfally  learned 
as  a  neceflary  branch  of  education,  and  with  which 
the  Barbarians  were  totally  unacquaint^^^ 

Xerxes  had  fcarcely  time  to  confider  and  deplore 
the  deftru&ion  and  difgrace  of  his  fleet,  when  a 
new  fpedacle,  not  lefs  mournful,  oflfered  itfejf  to 
his  fight.  The  flower  of  the  Perfian  infantry  had 
taken  pofl:,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  on  the 
rocky  ifland  of  Pfyttalea,  in  order  to  receive  the 
(battered  remains  of  the  Grecian  armament,  which, 
after  its  expefted  defeat,  would  naturally  take  re- 
fuge on  that  barren  coafl.  But  equally  fallacious 
and  fatal  was  their  conjeSure  concerning  the  event 

'^  Before  this  period^  it  was  a  law  at  Athens  and  other  ftates^ 
Tug  'ireu^  %S«o'xeo^ou  v^urov  vuf  te  kou  y^fxfjMTa ;  that  boys  fiift 
team  reading  and  fwimniii^.    jSam.Petit.  de  Le^.  Att*  p.  zz. 
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of  the  battle.  The  Greeks,  difembarking  from  CHAP, 
thar  fliipsj  attacked,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  vidory^  .  *  .. 
thofe  sAonifhed  troops,  who,  unable  to  refift,  and 
finding  it  impoffible  to  fly,  were  cut  down  to  a 
man.  As  Xerxes  beheld  this  dreadful  havoc,  he 
ftarted  in  wild  agitation  from  his  filver  throne,  rent 
his  royal  robes,  and  in  the  firft  moment  of  his  re- 
turning tranquillity,  commanded  the  main  body 
of  his  forces,  pofted  along  the  Athenian  coaft,  to 
return  to  their  refpeftive  camps. 

From  that  moment  he  refolved  to  return  with  all  Xerxes 
poffible  expedition  into  Afia.     Yet  did  his  fears  "^"f^^ 
and  his  policy  conceal,  for  a  few  days,  the  defign  Greece* 
not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  frt>m  the  Perfian 
generals.    Mardonius  alone  was  too  well  acquunted 
with   the  temper  of  his  matter,  to  ^believe  that 
his  concern  for  the  fafety  of  his  illuftrious  perfon 
would  allow  him  to  remain  longer  than  neceffary 
in  a  countiy  which  ||ad  been  the  fcene  of  fo  many 
calamities.     The  artftil  courtier  availed  himfelf  of 
the  important  fecret*  to  divert  the  ftorm  of  royal 
refentment  which  threatened  the  principal  author 
of  this  inglorious  undertaking^^    In  his  firft  inter-^^ 
view  with  Xerxes,  he  exhorted  him  ^^  not  to  be 
too  deeply  aflfefted  by  the  defeat  of  his  fleet :  that 
he  had  come  to  fight  againft  the  Greeks,  not  with 
rafts  of  wood,  but  with  foldiers  and  horfes ;  that 
the  valour  of  the  Perfians  had  oppofed  all  refift- 
ance,  and  their  invincible  fovereign  was  now  mafter 
of  Athens,  the  main  objed  of  his  ambition :  that 
having  accompliflied  the  principal  end  of  the  en- 
terprife,  it  was  time  for  the  Great  Kuig  to  return 

from 
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CHAP,  from  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  govtoiy 
.   _^     ,  ment,    for  with  three  hundred  thoufand   chofed 


Mardonios  men  he  would  undertake  to  profecute  his  defigns, 
^^^  and  to  complete  his  viaofy,"     Such  is  the  Ian- 
300,000     gnage  of  adulation,  too  often  held  to  princes.     The 
"**"•         other   courtiers  confirmed,  by  their  approbation, 
the  advice   of  Mardonius;  and   the   Perfian   mo- 
narch, while  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
pufillanimity,  feemed  to  leave  Greece  in  reluftant 
compliance  with  the  anxious  folicitude  of  his  fiib- 
jefts. 
Se^t      ^^^  remains  of  the  'Perfian  fleet,  frightened 
of  iiis        from  the  coafts  of  Greece,  returned  to  the  har- 
*™^y*        bours  of  Afia  Minor,  and  afterwards  aflemble^  and 
rendezvoufed,  during  the  enfuing  winter,  in  the 
port  of  Cyme.     The  tranfports  were  ordered  to 
the  Hellefpont,   on  the  banks  of  which  Xerxes 
arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five  days,  after 
intolerable    hardfhips    and  :^gue.     Famine  and 
peftilence  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their  calamities  ; 
and,  excepting  the  three  hundred  thouGmd  chofen 
men  committed  to  Mardonius,  a  detachment  of 
whom  guarded  the  royal  perfon  to  the  coaft,  fcarcely 
a  remnant  was  left  of  fo  many  millions  *^    The 
bridge    oftehtatioufly    erefted    on  the  Hellefpont 
would  have  prefented,  had  it  remained  entire,  a 
mortifying  monument  ctf  pad  greatnefs.     But  this 
magnificent  fabric  had  been  deftroyed  by  a  tempeft: 
and  fuch  is  the  obfcurity  with  which  Xerxes  re- 
turned  from  Greece,  compared  with  the  blaze  of 

'^  OvSeir  fjks^i;  V  uTMy  £178  HerodotuSf  emphaticadlf* 
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grandeur  in  which  he  marched*  thither,  that  it  is  C  h  A  P* 
Undertaiii  whether  he  croffed  the  channel  in  a  Phoe-       X. 
nician  ihip  of  war,   or  only  in  a  fifhing-boat '^4     .   '~ 
Having  returned   to  Sardes,  he   endeavoured   to 
compenfate  for  the  difappointment  of  ambition  by 
the  gratification  of  fenfuality,  and  buried  himfelf 
in  pleafures  more  infamous  and  degrading,  and 
not  lefs  frightfully  criminal,  dian  all  the  difgrace 
which  his  pride  had  incurred,  and  all  the  calami- 
ties which  his  fubjefb  had  either  infii&ed  or  fuf* 
fered  ^ 

When  the  Greeks  had  leifure  to  examine  the  Meafum 
extent  and  comriletenefs  of  their  fuccefs,  they  de-  ^°  V  f 

.       1.       ir^/i-r.  I         i  the  Greckf' 

termmed  m  the  firft  emotions  or  trmmph  and  re-  ^fter  their 
fentihent,  to  purfue  the  fhattered.  remains  of  the  ▼i^oiy, 
enemy.  That  no  Barbarian  might  efcape,  they 
purpofed  immediately  to  fail  northward,  and 
to  deftroy  the  Perfian  bridge  acrofs  the  Hell^ 
fpont.  This  defign  was  recommended,  and 
chiefly  fupported  by  the  Athenians,  who  having 
expCTienced  the  greatefl:  fhare  of  the  danger, 
felt  mod  fenfibly  the  joys  of  deliverance.  Bjit 
upon  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred  that 
the  Perfians  were  dill  fufHciently  numerous  to 
afford  juft  grounds  of  terror.  To  their  cowardice 
and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want  of  flrength^ 
the  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages  over  them ; 
but  (hould  the  impoffibility  of  retreat  be  added  to 
their  other  calamities,  they  might  derive  courage 

■7  Confer.  Herod.    Jufiin.  Corn*  Kepos. 
'*  Herod.  &Diodor.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  brom  defpsdr,  and,  by  efforts  hitherto  unexerted^ 
repair   the  confequences  of  paft    errors.     Thefe 
conliderations,  firft  fuggefted,  it  is  faid,  by  Euri- 
biades  the  Spartan,  were  adopted  by  Themiftocles, 
who  convinced  his  countrymen  that  the  jealoufy 
of   the  Grecian   gods,  unwilling   that   one  man 
fliould  be  lord  of  .Europe  and  Afia,  rather  than 
their  own  prowefs,  had  given  them  the  vidory  over 
Xerxes ;  a  prince  of  fuch  folly  and  madnefs,  tluet 
he  had  treated  with  equal  irreverence  things  hu- 
man and  divine,    deflroyed   the  facred   temples, 
overthrown  the  venerable  altars  and  images,  and 
impioully  infulted  the  gods  of  the  Hellefpont  with 
flripes  and  fetters.     That  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Athenians,    after  having    glorioufly   repelled  the 
common  enemy,  to  provide  for  the  comfortable 
fubfiftence  of  their  wives  and  families,  to  fow  their 
lands,  rebuild  their  houfes,  and  thus  to  repair,  by 
the  mod  induftrious  adivity,  the  dreadful  ravages 
committed  in  their  territories  ". 
Bold  ftnu       Themiftocles  had  no  fooner  perfuaded  the  Athe- 
^Jp™.^^    nians  to  embrace  his  opinion,  than  he  fecretly  dif- 
tockt.  *     patched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to  acquaint  the  Great 
King   with  the  danger  which  he  had  fo  nearly 
efcaped,  and  to  advife  him  to  purfue  his  journey 
with  all  poflible  expedition.     Xerxes  readily  be- 
lieved a  piece  of  information,  which  agreed  with 
the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  cowardice.    The  rapidity 
of  his  march  confpired  with  other  circumftances 
abov^  mentioned  in  proving  fatal  to  the  lives  of  his 

"  Herodot.  L  vilL  c  cviiL  &  feqq. ' 
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followers ;  and  the  crafty  Athenian,  who  well  knoW"  c  H  A  ?• 
ing  the  unftable  affe6Jons  of  the  multitude,  wifhed  ^ 
to  deferve  the  gratitude  of  a  king,  game4  the 
double  advantage  of  difpelling  fooner  than  could 
otherwife  have  happened,  that  deftrufldve  cloud  of 
Barbarians  which  hovered  over  his  country,  and  of 
convincing  their  leader  that  he  was  in  part  indebted 
for  hiis  fafety  to  that  very  man  whofe  counfels,  ra- 
.ther  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occafioned  his 
irreparable  difafters  and  morf  fignal  difgrace, 
'  The  viftory  at  Salami^  terminated  the  fecohd 
aft  of  the  Perfian  expedition,  which  has,  with 
much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tragedy. 
The  Greeks  foon  underftood  that,  notwithftanding 
the  return  of  Xerxes,  three  hundred  thoufand  mernr 
commanded  by  Mardonius,  were  cantoned  for  the 
winter  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Theflaly,  with 
a  defign  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  This  intelUgendd 
deterred  the  Athenians  from  bringing  home  then: 
wives  and  children,  as  they  origmally  intended, 
from  Troezene,  Salamis,  and  iSgina,  becaufe  they 
had  reafon  to  dread  that  their  country  would  ex- 
perience new  effefts  of  Barbarian  refentment.  It 
appears,  however,  that  a  few  citizens,  more  fan- 
•guine  in  their  hope^  than  the  reft,  returned  to  thenr 
ancient  habitations;  while  the  greater  part  coo* 
tinned  on  board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  refida  with 
their  inends  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

According  to  modern  ideas,  it  would  be  natural  Bm^-^ 
to  expeft,  that,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  another  ?f*Q**^. 
formidable  invaiion,  the  Greeks  fhould  have  em-  during  th« 

X I  2  ployed  ^«*"»- 
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CHAP,  ployed  the  Printer  in  raifing  contributions,  levying 
,    3l    .  2i^d    difciplining    troops,   and   concertmg   proper 
meafures  for  the  public  defence.     But  fwh  prepa- 
rations were  in  fome  degree  unneceffary,  becaufe 
in  the  Grecian  republics  almoft  every  citizen  was  a 
foldier ;  and  the  diflferent  ftates  were  at  all  times 
too  weakly  united,  to  agree  in  any  uniform  plan 
of  operations.     Befides,  the  cuftoms  and  prejudices 
of  that  early  age  obliged  them  to  obferve  many 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  interfered  with  em* 
ployments  feemingly  more  ufeful,  on  fuch  an  im- 
portant emergency.     We  find,  accordingly,  that 
inftead  of  increafing  or  improving  their  military 
eftablifliment,  the  Greeks  fpent  the  winter  ^'^   in 
dividing  the  fpoil ;  affigning  to  the  different  com- 
manders the  prizes  of  conduft  and  valovu* ;  per- 
formi^ig  the  laft  offices  to  the  dead ;  celebrating 
their  games  and  feftivals ;  and  difplaying,  both  in 
the  multitude  of  thdr  prayers,  and  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  offerings,  the  warmeft  gratitude  to 
their  prptefling  divinities.     The  dedications  to  the 
gods  were  intrinfically    valuable.      The  rewards 
beftowed  on  their  generals  were  fimple  tokens  of 
public  efteem.     The  firft  confifted  in  vafes,  ftatues, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver;  the  fe- 
cond  in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel,  or  olive;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  made  Tigranes  the  Perfian  ex- 
cljum,    *V  Heavens!    againft  what  men  have  we 
come  to  contend  ?  infenfible  to  intereft,  they  fight 
only  for  glory !'' 

*^  Hexxxiot.  1*  viil.  cxjd.  &ieqq. 
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It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  inftitutions  of  Greece  c  H  A  p. 
fliould  have  deceived  an  untutored  Barbarian,  when      ^ 
we  confider  that  even  the  modem  philofopher  and  of  the 
hiftorian  have  been  too  often  dazzled  by  their  fplem  Athenians 

and  T*lip- 

-dour.  Yet  notwithftanding  what  Tigranes  believed,  miftocies. 
and  what,  from  the  fond  admiration  of  antiquity, 
many  modem  writers  have  afferted,  the  indifcri- 
minate  praife  of  difintereftednefs  by  no  means  be- 
longed to  the  Grecians.  When  the  commanders 
of  their  feveral  fliips  and  fquadrons  affembled  to 
regulate  the  diftribution  of  naval  and  military  re- 
wards, each  captain,  with  a  felfiflinefs  equally  in- 
delicate and  unjuft,  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  firft 
prize  of  merit ;  though  moft  of  them  acknow- 
ledged the  defert  of  Themiftocles  as  fecond  to  theii- 
ow^n*'.  This  general  afSgnment  of  the  fecond, 
while  all  alike  affumed  the  firft  place,  was  equi- 
valent to  a  public  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Athenian  :  and  the  honours  which  were  conferred 
on  him,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta, 
fufficiently  confirmed  the  decifion.  The  ufual 
marks  of  the  public  efteem  were  not  indeed  at- 
tended with  any  immediate  profit,  but  their  confe- 
quences  were  extremely  beneficial.  Suj^orted  by 
the  favourable  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  a  com- 
mander  by  fea  or  land  frequently  attained  an  au- 
thority, the  exercife  of  which  was  equally  adapted 
to  flatter  pride  and  to  gratify  avarice.  The  beha- 
viour of  Themiftocles,  after  he  had  acquired  fufB* 
cient  merit  ^  with  the  public  to  juftify  his  rapacity, 

"  Herodot.  l.viii.  c.  xxiii. 
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c  HA  P.  affords  one  memorable  example  of  this  kmd ;  and 
we  fliall  meet  with  many  more,  in  examining  the 
fubfequent  events  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  Inftead 
of  remaining  at  home,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan 
for  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened  his  coun- 
try, the  Athenian  commander  failed  with  a  little 
fquadron  to  the  Cyclades,  laid  thefc  unfortunate 
iflands  under  a  heavy  contribution,  and  without 
die  participation,  or  even  knowledge  of  his  col- 
leagues in  command,  enrichel  himfeff  and  his 
favourites  **. 
Mardb-  On  the  approach  of  fpring,  Mardonius  prepared 

™^PJ^  to  take  the  field.  His  army  confifted  of  the  Medes, 
open  the  Perfians,  Scythians,  and  Indians;  and  though  re- 
^^"^^P^  duced  from  the  millions  which  followed  Xerxes  to 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  it  was  thereby 
rather  delivered  from  an  ufelefs  incumberance,  than 
deprived  of  any  real  ftrength.  Before  marching 
from  Theflaly,  his  fuperftition  engaged  him  to  con- 
fult  the  Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  probably  by 
an  erroneous  explanation  of  their  ambiguous  re- 
fponfe3,  he  determined  to  try  the  effefl:  of  nego- 
ciation,  before  he  had  recourfe  to  arms.  He  might 
treat  either  with  individuals,  or  with  communities. 
By  the  former  method,  the  Thebans  ^ffured  him, 
that  he  might  become  mafter  of  Greece,  without  ^ 
hazarding  a  battle.  **  You  have  only,'*  faid  they, 
**  to  fend  money  to '  the  leading  men  in  the  feve- 
ral  republics.  In  this  manner  you  will  divide  each. 
Hate  into  factions  ^  engage  them  in  a  civil  war ; 

^  Herodot.  LtuI.  clxxv. 
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and,  when  exhaufted  by  mutual  hoftilitie%  they  will  CHAP, 
readily  fubmit  to  your  demands.  Mardoniug^^in-  ,  _;rL^ 
ftead  of  purfuing  this  judicious  fyftem,  which  would  Endea- 
probably  have   been   fuccefsful,   fent  Alexander,  ^^"^^^*'', 
King  of  Macedon,  to  treat  with  fuch  Athenians  a$  Athenians 
had  returned  to  their  city.     This  illiiftrious  am-  from  their 
bafTador,  who  boafted  an  .Argive  extraflion,  was 
the  tributary  prince  of  a  barbarous  country  j  but 
of  JiuCountry,  deftined^  in  a  future  age,  to  attain 
empire  and  renown,  by  the  arts  of  Philip  and  the 
arms  of  his  immortal  fon.     The  'firft  Alexander 
was  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  executing  the  of. 
fice  with   which   Mardonius  had    entrufted   him, 
becaufe  his  family  had  long  been  cohnefted  with 
the  republic  of  Athens,  by  the  facred  ties  6{  hofpi^ 
taiity.     But  his  commiflion  was  as  unwelcome  as 
his  vifit  was  acceptable.    The  Athenians,  therefore, 
delayed  calling  an  affembly  to  hear  and  anfwer  his 
difcourfe,  until  the  Spartans  (who  were  apprifed  of 
the  intention  of  Mardonius)  fhould  fend  ambaffadors 
to  affift  at  the  deliberation.     When  all  parties  were"^ 
convened,  Alexander  declared, ''  That  he  was  fent  to 
the  Athenians  on  the  part  of  Mardonius,  who  had 
received  a  meflage  from  the  Great  King,  intimating 
his  will  to  forgive  their  paft  injuries,  to  reinflate 
them  in  their  poffeffions,  to  rebuild  their  houfes 
and  temples,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  number 
of  his  friends  and  confederates.*'     Mardonius  then 
fpoke  for  himfelf :  *'  What  madnefs,  O  Athenians, 
can  rmpel  you  to  maintain  war  againft  a  monarch, 
whom  you  cannot  expeft  ever  to  conquer,  nor  hope 
always  to   reiifl?    You  are   acquainted  with   the 
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CHAP*  nuiBber  and  prowefs  of  the  troops  under  my  com« 
j^  ,  niatid,  which,  formidable  as  they  are,  make  but  a 
final!  part  of  the  unbomided  refources  of  Xencest 
Every  year  he  can  invade  you  with  an  increafing 
fuperiohty  of  ftrength;  fubmit,  therefore,  to  a 
power  which  it  is  vain  to  oppofe ;  profit,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Great  King»  and 
accept  the  offer  of  an  alliance  which  folly  alone, 
not  fortitude  and  iirmneis,  can  engage  you  to  de-? 
cline."  Alexander  endeavoured  to  add  weight  to 
thefe  confiderations,  by  ohferving,  *'  That  his  paft 
conduft  had  uniformly  proved  the  fincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Athenians;  and  that  he  was 
firmly  convinced  of  the  expediency,  and  even  ne- 
jceffity  of  the  meafures  now  in  agitation,  otherwife 
he  fhould  not  have  undertaken  to  propofe  them. 
He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  re&tGt  on  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  them  from  being  alone, 
of  all  the  Greeks,  admitted  into  the  all^ce  of 
Xerxes ;  to  refleft  alfo  on  the  dreadful  confequence^ 
which  would  attend  their  refufal,  fince  their  country, 
placed  as  a  prize  between  the  contending  parries, 
would  thereby  be  exppfed  to  inevitable  deftruc- 
tion*^'' 
but  ynth"  As  foon  a$  Alexander  had  ended  his  difco\irfe, 
^^^'  the  Lacedaemoni^  ^mbaflador^  reprefente4  to  the 
affembly,  *^  That  they  had  been  fe»t  on  the  part 
.  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the  meafures  of  the 
Barbarians,  with  whom, .  in  order  to  refent  the 
quarrel  of  her  Athenian  allie?,.Spatta  had  engaged 
in  a  bloody  and  deftruftive  war.     Gould  tiie  Atlie- 

*f  ^erodot*  LviH.  c^cxl. 
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fiians  then,  for  whofe  fake  alone  the  war  which  now  C  HA  P. 
extended  over  all  Greece^  was  originally  undertaken ^ 
abandon  their  friends  and  confederates,  whofe  fer- 
vices  they  had  every  reafon  to  approve?  Could  they 
aifociate  with  Barbarians,  whofe  hoftilities  they 
had  every  reafon  to  refent?  Sparta  afFedionately 
fympathifed  with  their  fufiFerings  in  the  lofs  of  their 
houfes  and  their  harvefts ;  yet  the  confederates  in 
general  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the 
unhappy  confequences  of  their  lofs :  they  had  main- 
tained their  wives  and  families,  fupported  and 
educated  their  helplefs  children,  cheriflied  and 
fuftained  the  declining  years  of  their  parents.  Their 
generofity  was  not  yet  exhaufted ;  if  the  Athenians 
Ihould  be  compelled  again  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, they  would  again  find  the  fame  hofpitable  re- 
ception in  Peloponnefus ;  and  their  families,  if  it 
became  neceffary,  would  be  maintained  at  the  com- 
mon expence,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
'Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the  fpe- 
^ous  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who,  at  the 
expence  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  tyrant  like  himfelf.  The  Athenians 
ought  to  remember,  that  neither  juftice^  nor  ho- 
nour, nor  fidelity,  can  be  expedled  from  tyrants 
^nd  Barbarians  *\"  Having  thus  fpoken,  the  La- 
icedsemonians,  as  well  as  Alexander,  withdrew ;  and 
the  Athenians,  after  a  fliort  deliberation,  anfwered 
both  parties  by  the  voice  of  Ariftides,  who,  as  ar- 
fchon,  or  chief  magiftrate,  prefided  in  the  affembly  : 
firft,  to  the  Macedonian,  they  replied,  «  That  as 

%       5*  Herodot.  l.Yiii,  c.cxlii. 
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CHAP,  they  were  fufficieiitly  acquainted  with  the  ftrengA 
^*       of  XexxeSy  he  might  have  fpared  them  the  infult  of 
defcribing  its  vaft  fuperiority  to  their  own.     Yet, 
in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no  power  too  great 
to.  oppofe.  Return  then,  and  tell  Mardonius,  that 
the  Athenians  will  never  make  peace  with  Xerxes, 
while  the  fun  performs  his  annual  courfe  in  the 
heavens ;  but  that,  trufting  to  the  affiftante  of  the 
Gods  and  Heroes,  whofe  temples  and  images  the 
tyrant  has  impioufly  deftroyed,  we  will  refift  him 
to  the  lad  extremity^     To  conclude :  come  not  a 
fecond  time  to  Athens  with  fuch  infolent  meffages, 
indignation  at  which  may  make  us  forget  that  you 
are  our  friend,  and  conneiSted  with  us  by  the  facred 
ties  o^  recij^rocal  hofpitality."    The  anfwer  given 
to   the  Lacedgemonian  ambaifadors  was  delivered 
in  a  ftill  higher  ftrain  of  patriotifm :  "  That  the 
Barbarians,  or  even  the  peafants  of  Laconia,  fhould 
fuppofe  ijfs  capable  of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with*  the  Perfians,  does  not  furprife  us  ;  but  it 
is  indeed  furprifiiig  that  you,  citizens  of  Sparta, 
ihould  entertain  the  fame  groundlefs  fears ;  you, 
•who  have  fo  often  heard  by  report,  and  who,  on  fo 
many  occafions,  have  yourielves  witneffed,  the  dif- 
interefted  magnanimity  of  our  republic.     Know 
then,  that  the  richeft  pqffeffions  on  earth,  that  all 
the  treafures  of  the  Great  King,  are  not  fufEcient  to 
feduce    our    unalterable    attachment    to    Greece. 
The  laws  of  God  and  man  equally  forbid  our  in- 
gratitude }  or  if  all  ties  of  duty  were  diffolved,  our 
refentment  againft  the  Perfians  would  reftrain  us. 
We  muft  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  our  pro- 
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ftrate  images,  our  defolated  temples.  We  muft  CHAP. 
avenge  the  caulVf  of  our  allies,  and  our  owu ;  for  ^  ^-_f 
all  the  Greeks,  have  the  fame  religion,  language, 
lineage,  and  manners;  and,  while  an  Athenian  fur« 
vives,  will  never,  vnth  his  confent,  make  peace  vvith 
the  Barbarians.  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
your  proflFered  kindnefs  to  our  families^  but  hence- 
forth we  hope  to  provide  for  them,  without  giving 
the  confederates  any  trouble  on  their  account. 
What  we  requeft  of  you  is,  that  your  army  march 
with  all  poffible  expedition  towards  Bceotia,  that  our 
united  refiftance  may  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Bar- 
barian, who,  as  foon  as  he  is  apprifed  of  our  deter* 
mined  hoftility,  will  not  fail  to  proceed  fouthward, 
to  invade  Atdca  a  fecond  time  *^*' 

This  conjefture  was  juftified  by  rfie  event.     Th«  xhe  Pdo- 
Perfians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into  Boeotia,  p<M»«fiaa» 
but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for  the  expe&ed  common 
arrival  of  their  Spartan  auxiliaries.     To  have  wit-  c*«f«* 
nefled  the  proceedings  juft  -defcribed  in  the  Athe- 
nian afiembly,  we  fliould  have  imagined  that  there 
was  a  generous  conteft  of  patriotifm  between  the 
two  republics ;  and  that  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  * 
Greece,  not  the  intereft  of  their  particular  commu- 
nities^  was  the  great  objeQ:  of  their  ambition.     But 
the  Greeks  had  often  much  patriotifm   in  their 
fpeeches,  when  there  was  little  in  their  hearts ;  and 
the  Spartans,  who  had  lately  employed  fuch  powerful 
arguments  to  engage  Athens  in  defence  of^  the  com- 
mon caufe,  totally  abandoned  their  principles  when- 
ever it  fuited  their  conveniency  **.  Inftead  of  iffuing 

^  Herodot.  LvilL  c.  cxL  &  feq.  ^  Lyfia8>  Orat  Funeb. 
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CHAP,  forth  in  order  to  fupport  their  allies  in  Boeotia,  they 
remained  within  the  ifthmus,  and  endeavoured  to 
fortify  that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  fuch  addi- 
tional walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it  impe- 
netrable. The  work  was  now  complete ;  and  the 
Peloponnefians,  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  behind 
this  folid  rampart,  equally  difrcgarded  the  iafety, 
and  defpifed  the  refentment  of  their  northern  allies. 
Magnani-  The  Athenians,  a  fecond  time  forfaken  by  their 
mityofthe  confederates,  were  obliged  again  to  defert  their 
country.  They  had  fcarcely  failed  to  their  fami- 
lies in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Perfians*  While  the  fugitives  continued  in  that 
iflahd,  they  received  another  embaffy  from  Mar- 
donius,  offering  them  the  fame  terms  which  they 
had  formerly  rejefted.  They  ftill  perfifted  in  re- 
jefting  ^hem ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  be- 
held, without  apparent  uneafinefs,  from  the  fliores 
of  Salamis,  their  territories  *'  again  laid  wafte  ; 
their  cities,  and  villas,  and  temples,  devoui^ed  by 
the  flames  ;  arid  every  thing  that  had  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  firft  invafion,  deftroyed  or  confumed  by 
the  fecond.  After  committing  thefe  ravages,  which, 
as  he  had  already  obtained  complete  poffeflion  of 
the  country,  deferved  to  be  confidered  only  as  the 
effefl:  of  a  childifli  refentment,  Mardonius  returned 
into  Boeotia,  that  his  troops  might  be  fupplied 
with  provifions,  and  that,  fliould  the  enemy  offer 
them  battle,  they  might  engage  in  a  country  bet^ 
ter  adapted  than  Attiea  to  the  qperatioqs;  qf  ca^ 
valry. 

•7  Herodot.  I.  bf.  c.  i.  &  ifeqq^ 
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The  Athenians,  who  had  been  fent  from  Salamis  CHAP, 
to  remonftrate  with  the  Spartan  council  againft  the  .    ^^'_  ^ 
delays  or  deferrion  of  the  Peloponnefians,  were  They  re- 
accompanied    by    ambafladors    from    Platea    and  JIJ^^j^^^ 
Megara,  who  confirmed  their  arguments  and  com-  confede- 
plaints.     With    the    indignation   of    difappointed  ^^' 
confidence,   they  upbraided  the  indifference  and 
lukewarmnefs  of  the  Spartans  in  the  common  cauife; 
fentiments  which  ill  correfponded  with  their  own 
gcaierous  ardour.     They  contrafted  the  bafe  trea* 
chery  of  Sparta,  formerly  the  honour,  now  the 
difgrace  of  Greece,  with  the  patriotic  magnani- 
mity of  Athens.     The  latter,  they  obferved,  com- 
pelled by  neceffity,  or  urged  by  refentment  of  the 
fliameful  derelidion  on  the  part  of  her  allies,  would 
doubtlefs  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Mardotiius, 
and  then  the  Peloponnefians  muft  become  fenfible, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  wall  acrofs  the  ifth- 
mus  formed  but  a  partial  and  feeble  defence ;  and 
however  it  might    fecure  them  from  inroads  on 
the  fide  of  the  land,  would  ill  proted  their  coafts 
againft  the  defcents  of  the  Perfian,  reinforced,  by 
the  Athenian  fleet  ^.  i    .  . 

Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambaffadors,  or  Pferfuad© 
the  returning  fenfe  of  public  utility,  overcame  the  ^^^^ 
pufiUanimous    refoludon§   formerly   embraced  by  field. 
the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  they  now  firft  deter-    t 
mined  to  take  the  field.     Five  thoufand  Spartan    • 
pike-men  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five  thoufand 
Helots.     Their  Peloponriefian  allies  fent  th^ir  re- 

^^  Lyfias,  Orat.  Funeb.' 
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c  H^A  P.  fpedive  contingencs ;  fo  that  the  bezrj'ZrmsA 
tnen  raifed  in  the  peninfula  exceeded  twenty  thoa- 
fand,  commanded  by  Paufanias,  the  guardian  and 
kinfman  of  Pliftarchus,  fon  of  Leonidas.  Having 
marched  beyond  the  ifthmus,  they  were  joined  by 
Ariftides,  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  Athenians, 
and  by  a  fuperior  number  of  their  allies  of  Megara, 
Thefpiae,  Platea,  Salamis,  Euboea,  and  ^gina. 
The  whole- heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
'  forty  thoufand ;  the  light-armed  were  the  thirty- 
five  thoufand  Helots,  attendants  on  the  Spartans, 
and  about  as  many  more,  one  to  each  foldier,  at« 
tending  the  other  diviiions.of  the  army  ^. 
Mardo-  Mardonius  having   marched  .into  Bceotia,  en- 

^^  Ton    camped  on  the  banks  of  the  iEfopus.     His  army 
the  iBfo-    of  three  hundr^  thoufand  men,  while  they  waited 
g^^       the  enemy's  approach,  of  which  tlley  were  fecretly 
informed  by  the  Argives,  were  employed  in  builds 
ing  a  fquare  fortification,  about  five  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  front ;  a  work  of  little  utility,  fince  it  could 
only  defend  a  fmall  portion  of  a  camp  which  ex- 
tended many   miles,  from    the   Theban   town  of 
the  Gretks  Ery thrsca,  to  the  territory  of  the  Platasans.     The 
on  the  op-  Greeks  having  arrived  in  thofe  parts,  took  poft  at 
hLik.        the  foot  of  mouht  Citheron,  direftly  oppofite  to  the 

enemy. 

Incident*        The  hoflile  armies    ren^ained    eleven    days  ki 

Se^aSe    ^^^  encampments,  during  which  feveral  inddents 

of  Piataea.  happened,  which  tend  to  difplay  the  manners  and 

charaSer  of  thofe  great  bodies  of  men,  who  were 

*9  Herodot.  1.  ix-   c.  i.  &  feqq.      Diodor.  Skul.  L  xk  &  Plut. 
in  Ariilid. 
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foon  to  attempt  the  deftruftion  of  each  other*  Of  c  H  A  P. 
the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries  north  of  At-  ^: 
tica,  the  Phodans,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  were  the  lead  difpofed  to  embrace  the 
caufe  of  Mardonius.  Yet,  as  all  their  neighbours 
had  fabmitted  to  his  arms,  they  reluftantly  fent  to 
his  camp  a  thoufand  foldiers,  well  armed,  and  com- 
manded by  Harmocydes,  a  citizen  of  great  influence 
and  authority*  They  had  not  continued  many 
days  in  the  Perfian  army,  when  an  order  came  from 
Mardonius  (the  reafon  was  unknown),  forthePho- 
cians  to  be  detached  from  the  reft,  and  encamped 
in  a  feparate  body  on  the  plain.  They  had  no 
fooner  obeyed  his  command,  than  the  whole  Perfian 
cavalry  appeared  in  fight,  and  fooijL  formed  them* 
felves  in  hoftile  array.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  the  Phocians,  and  particularly  to  their  prudent 
commander,  that  Mardonius,  fufpeding  their  fide- 
lity, or  yielding  to  the  folicitations  of  their  inveteiate 
enemies,  the .  Theffalians,  had  refolved  on  their 
deftruftion.  Harmocydes,  therefore,  pointing  to 
the  cavalry,  called  to  his  companions,  **  You  fee 
thofe  men,  who  come  with  an  evident  intention  to 
deftroy  us :  but  let  us  die  like  Grecians,  and  elsert 
ourfelves  with  all  the  fury  of  a  defperate  defence, 
rather  than  tamely  fiibmit  to  a  diihonourable 
fate/*  While  he  yet  fpoke,  the  Phocians  feized 
their  arms,  arranged  themfelves  in  order  of  batde, 
and  fupporting  each  other  in  redoubled  ranks,  pre. 
fented  on  every  fide  a  firm  circle  of  protended 
lances.  Their  warlike  appearance  ftruck  terror 
into  the  furrounding  cloud  of  Barbarians,  who  ad- 
vanced 
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CHAP,  vanced  brandUhing,  and  a  few  of  the  neareft  thfoiffj 
^  ing,  their  javelins :  but  further  they  ventured  not 
to  proceed  ;  the  determined  countenance  of  the 
Greeks  fufBced  to  repel  them ;  they  retired  in  hafte 
to  the  Perfian  camp.  A  herald  was  then  fent  by 
Mardonius,  ^*  defiring  the  Phocians  to  take  cou- 
rage, nor  to  dread  farther  hoftilities ;  that  they  had 
fliewn  themfelves  to  be  brave  men,  contrary  to 
the  account  which  he  had  received  of  them ;  and 
if  they  difplayed  their  valour  in  the  Perfian  caufe, 
they  fhould  find  it  impoffible  to  conquer  either 
Xerxes  or  himfelf  in  good  offices  2°.'* 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none  of 
the  Greeks,  not  even  thofe  who  joined  the  enemy, 
were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  incident  related 
by  the  fame  hiftorian  proves,  that  notwithftandmg 
the  extreme  folly  of  their  commanders,  the  Perfians 
were  not  univerfally  deficient  in  wifdom.  While  they 
Were  encamped  on  the  iEfopus,  a  wealthy  Theban, 
named  Attaginus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  fifty  of 
his  mOft  diftinguifhed  officers,  to  a  magnificent 
entertainment.  The  feaft  was  given  at  Thebes, 
and  an  equal  number  of  Boeotians  were  called  to 
it.  Among  thefe  was  Therfander,  a  native  of  Orr 
chomenus,  and  a  peijfon  of  the  higheft  diftinftion 
in  that  city.  Two  of  the  guefts  were  placed  on 
each  couch ;  and,  as  Therfander  himfelf  related  to 
Herodotus,  his  Perfian  companion,  after  fupper, 
entering  into  converfation  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
tellified,  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy,  his  gloomy  ap- 

'^  HsrodoU  Lix.  c.i.  &  feqq. 
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prehenfions  concerning  the  event  of  the  prefent  CHAP 
war.  He  did  not  even  hefitate  to  declare  his  firm  ,  ^'  , 
perfuafion,  that  few  Perfians  would  furvive  an  en.  ^ 
gagement.  When  aflced  by  the  Theban,  Why  he 
did  not  communicate  this  opinion  to  his  general  ? 
he,faid,  that  men  of  plain  fenfe  and  honefty  had 
feldom  much  influence  with  the  great.  It  appeared 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe,  that  there 
were  many  in  the  Perfian  army,  who,  like 
himfelf,  lamented  the  mad  ambition  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  fatal  raflmefs  of  Mardonius ;  and  who, 
while  they  refpefted  their  ftations  and  dreaded  theii^ 
power,  defpifed  their  charafters  and  condemned 
their  condud  ^\  This  obfervation  it  is  proper  to 
make  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  In  abfo- 
lute  governments,  it  is  faid  that  men  obey,  like  a 
flock  of  flieep,  the  voice  of  a  defpot ;  yet  it  may 
be  faid  with  equal  truth,  that  amidft  the  obedience 
extorted  by  fear,  they  often  fee  and  regret  the  folly 
of  their  fhepherd. 

In  fuch  nigh  neighbourhood,  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  skirmifhea 
expefted  that  the  hoftile  camps  fhould  remain  with-  l>«t^'^e«» 
out  frequent  Ikirmiflies.     Thefe  preludes  to  the  ge-  and  thT  ' 
neral  engagement  ended  favourablyfor  the  Grecians.  Perfian 
Three  thoufand  foldiers,  furniflied  by  the  rocky  ^*^*^* 
diftridt  of  Megara,  were  pofled  on  the  fide  moft 
expofed  to  the  eilemy's  cavalry,  by  whofe  incur- 
fions  they  had  been  fo  much  haraflfed,  that  they 
determined  to  abandon  that  difiicult  ftation.     Be- 
fore executing  this  defign,  they  fent  a  herald  to 

,  '*  Herodot.  L  ix.  c.  xv. 
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CHAP,  the  Grecian  generals,  intimatbg  their  refolutfofl, 
^  embraced  from  neceffity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
hinting  the  injuilice  of  detaining  them,  from  the 
time  of  their  firft  encampmW,  in  a  poft  of  pe- 
cuh'ar  danger,  which,  though  they  had  hitherto  in- 
deed maintained  it  with  lingular  conftancy  and  for- 
titude, they  now  found  themfelves  unable  longer  to 
defend.  Paufanias  addreffed  himfelf  fucceffively  to 
to  the  whofe  army,  to  know  whether  any  divifion 
was  willing  to  change  pofts  with  the  Megarians* 
All  were  filent,  or  declined  the  propofel  on  frivolous 
pretences.  The  Athenians  alone,  aduated  by  that 
love  of  pre-eminence  which  they  did  not  moreardent- 
ly  defire  than  they  juftly  deferved,  voluntarily  offer- 
ed their  fervices  on  this  trying  occafion.  They  had 
not  long  occupied  the  important  ppft,  when  the 
enemy's  cavalry  began  to  affault  them.  The  affault 
they  repelled  with  vigour,  and  Mafiftiu^  the  Perfian 
general  fell  in  the  adlion.^  A  terrible  conflift  enfued, 
according  to  ancient  cuftom,  around  the  body  of 
the  dead  GeneraL  The  Athenians  at  length  gained 
poffeflion  of  it,  though  they  began  to  give  way  be- 
fore more  impetuous  attacks  of  the  horfe,  yet 
upon  being  fupported  by  a  reinforcement  from  the 
main  body,  they  again  recovered  Aeir  ground,  and 
compelled  the  Perfians  to  retire.  When  meflSsngers^ 
arrived  in  the  camp  with  an  account  of  this  defeat, 
and  the  death  of  their  commander,  Mardonius  and 
his  attendants  burfi  into  tears  j  their  lamentations 
were  foon  communicated  to  the  troops,  and  diffufed 
over  the  army^  whofe  plaintive  cries  filled  the 
whole  land  of  Boeotia.    The  Ferlians  tore  their 

hair. 
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hair,    disfigured   their  feces,  and  difplayed  every  CHAP, 
fymptom  of  intolerable   woe ;  for   they  had  loft  ,   J^'  ^ 
Mafiftius,    who    in    comelinefs   and    ftature    was 
the  firft  of  their  generals,  and  in  military  courage 
and  addrefs  only  fecond  to  Mardonius  ^\ 

The    Grecians   having   thus   bravely   delivered  The  ^ 
themfelves  from  the  incurfion  of  the  Perfian  ca-  ^^!!*^- 

move  to 

valry,  were  now  expofed  to  a  ftill  greater  inconve-  Hyfia,  in 
nience,  the  fcarcity  of  frefh  water,  which  foon  ob-  ^®  ^^' 
liged  them  to  decamp.  Their  late  fuccefs  afford-  Piatsea. 
ed  a  fevourable  moment  for  executing  this  dan- 
gerous meafure.  They  proceeded  in  arms  along 
the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  ready  to  repel  the 
attack  of  the  enemy,  by  converting  the  column 
of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  They  arrived 
without  oppofition  at  the  place  appointed.  This 
was  a  plain  near  the  village  of  Hyfia,  in  the  territory 
GfPlataea,interfperfed  with  many  gentle  eminences, 
adorned  with  a  grove  and  temple  facred  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place,  and  enriched  by  the  copious 
fountain  Gargaphia ;  a  neceffary  refource  to  the 
Greeks,  as  the  enemy,  by  means  of  thei]^  cavalry 
and  archers,  commanded  both  fides  of  the  ^fopus. 

It  might  be  expeded,  that  men  prepared  to  de-  Diflenfions 
fend  .^very  thing  moft  dear  to  them,  fhould  have  ^^^^" 
preferved  in  the  field  perfefl:  agreement  and  una- 
nimity ;  efpecially  as  the  Greeks,  on  fome  occa- 
fions  at  leaft,  feemed  fenfible  that  fuch  concord  was 
jieceffary  for  the  general  fafety.    Whe»  the  allies 
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c  H^A  P.  on  both  fides  the  ifthmus  had  afiembled  in  Attica, 
they  vowed  with  common  confent  to  the  gods,  and 
bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  tremendous  oathsi 
to  makitain  with  ftedfaft  adherence  an  unihaken 
fidelity  to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to  obey 
the  command  of  their  leaders,  and  to  bury  their 
companions  flain  in  battle.  Should  fortime  render 
them  vidorious  (which  to  their  prefent  ardour 
feemed  fcarcely  a  matter  of  doubt),  they  fwore 
never  to  demoliih  any  city  whofe  inhabitants  had 
concurred  with  the  general  voice  on  this  important 
occafion,  and  never  to  rebuild  the  temples  defaced 
by  the  Barbarians,  but  to  leave  them  to  the  moit^ 
diftant  pofterity,  as  a  monument  of  facrilegious 
rage,  and  an  incitement  to  honourable  revenge. 
They  fwore  alfo  to  inftitute  an  annual  feflival,  de- 
nominated "  Common  Liberty'*  ",  and  to  confe« 
crate  public  games  and  facrifices  to  the  goddefs,  t^ 
great  author  of  their  union,,  and  the  venerable  ob- 
]eSt  of  their  worihip.  But  thefe  pubUc'^fpirited 
fentiments  continued  not  long  to  a&uate  them. 
We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark  feveral 
fymptoms^  of  approaching  animofity.  -  Their  dif- 
fenfions  foon  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  and 
prevailed,  even  on  .the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  be- 
tween rival  republics,  but  in  the  bo^om  of  ahnoft 
every  community. 

betwecH         fpjj^  g^fl.  ccnteft  arofe  between  the  Athenians 

the  Athe-  ,  _,  _  ,  i     r  t      i   r       • 

oUns  and    ^nd  Tegeans,  about  the  command  of  the  left  wmg. 
Tegeaofc     Jq^   parties  yielded  the  right,  as  the  place  of 

P  HerodoU  L  ix.  c.  viii*  &  feqq. 
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greateft  honour,  to  tHe  Spartans.    But  the  citizens  c  "H  A  p. 
of  Tegea,  in  number  three  thoufand,  had  been  long        ^ 
deemed  the  beft  foldiers  iii  Arcadia;  and,  in  all  the 
conjund  expeditions  of  the  Peloponnefians,  they 
had  always  obtained,  unrivalled,  the  fecond  honours 
of  the  field,     Thefe  they  profeffed  themfelves  im- 
willing  to  relinquifli,  alleging  the  heroic  exploits  of. 
their  ancient  kings ;    and   afferting,    "  That  the 
adtions  of  the  Athenians,  performed  either  during 
their  royal  or  democratical  goverfiment,  could  not 
bear  a  cdmparifon  with  their  own  :  they  appealed 
on  this  fubjeft  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered, and  whofe  decifion  in  their  favour  they 
rather  claimed  than  requefted,"     This  bold  pre- 
tenfion  the  Athenians   repelled,    with    as    much^ 
dignity  as  eloquence*    *^  We  know/'   faid  theyi 
**J:hat  the  Greeks  are  here  affembied,  not  to  dif-*- 
pute  about  precedency,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarian. 
Yet,  as  the  Tegeans  have  mentioi^ed  tbeir  anceftorsi 
it  becomes  iis  to  maintain  the  immortal  renown  of 
our  own.     Need  we  mention  their  ancient  vifto*. 
ries  oyer  the  impious  Thebans ;  their  chaftifement- 
of  the  infolent  Euryftheus ;  their  generous  protec- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Hercules  ?     When 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  warlike  Amazons,  and 
afterwards  by  the  fiercer  favages  of  Scythia  and/ 
Thrace,  the   Athenians  refifted  and  overcame  the 
common  enemy.     What  people  fought  with  moro.. 
bravery  than  they  in  the  war  of  Troyi     But  per-* 
haps  we^  who  now  addrefs  you,  have  degenerated 
from  thef  glory  of  our  anceftors.    Let  the  battle  of 
K.  K  3  Marathon 
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Marathon  efface  the  foul  fufpicion.  There,  un* 
aided  and  alone,  we  defended  the  general  fafety, 
maintained  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  raifed  by  the 
prowefs  of  our  fingle  republic,  a  trophy  oyer  forty 
nations.  This  exploit,  had  we  no  other  to  allege, 
entitles  us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the  Tegeans,  and 
to  far  greater  honours.  But  the  prefent  is  not  a 
time  for  fuch  contefts ;  place  us  therefore,  O  Spar- 
tans  !  in  whatever  ftation  you  think  fit ;  there  we 
.  will  behave  like  brave  men."  Their  words  were 
fcarcely  ended,  when  the  whole  army  of  the  Lac€^ 
daemonians  cried  out  with  one  confent,  *^  That 
the  Athenians  were  far  more  worthy  than  the  Te- 
geans or  any  nation  of  Arcadia,  to  ftand  at  the 
head  of  the  left  wing ;' ■  and  accordingly  they  af- 
fiimed  that  important  pofl  ^\ 
The  Per-  Meantime  the  Barbarian  army  approached.  The 
camVnear  Medes  and  Perfians  encamped  on  the  plain,  front- 
the  enemy,  ing  the  Spartans :  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  were 
placed  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  Athenians.  It 
is  eafy  to  perceive,  even  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
the  reafon  for  fuch  an  arrangement.  The  Perfians 
avmded  to  encounter  the  Athenian  bravery,  which 
they  had  already  fatally  experienced  in  the  field  of 
Marathon;  and,  as  the  Thebans  were  the  moft 
powerful  and  the  warineft  of  their  foreign  allies,  as 
well  as  the  inveterate  enemies  to  Athens,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  oppofe  them  to  that  fide  on 
which  the  Athenians  were  polled,  Ambiguous 
pracles,  attended  by  unfavourable  omens  and  pro^ 

^  Herpdot.  I.  Ls.  c.  xxvi.  &  feqq.     Hut  ia  Anftid. 
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phecies,    had    hitherto   deterred  Mardonlus  from  chap. 

venturing  a  general  engagement ;   and  he  was  at       ^* 

length  determined  to  this  meafure,  not  from  any 

aufpicious  ^^  change  in  the  admonitions  of  heaven, 

but  from  the  apparent  timidity  occafioned  by  the 

real  diffenfions  of  the  Greeks. 

The  fame  reafons  which  made  Mardonius  defire  The 

to  preferve,   made   Paufanias  wifli    to  alter,   the  ^^^^^^f^' 
'^^  ,  ,  camp  ale- 

relative  difpofition  of  their  refpeftive  camps.     Ex-  cond  time. 

cept  in  the  glorious  conteft  at  Thermopylae,  in 
which  they  devoted  themfelves  to  death  for  the 
iafety  of  their  ^country,  the  Spartans  had  never  con- 
tended with  the  Medes ;  but  they  had  often  fought 
and  conquered  the  Boeotians.  Paufanias  therefore 
defired  (for  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  Ge- 
neral, he  could  not  command)  the  Athenians  to 
change  places  with  his  countrymen.  This  requeft 
was  cheerfully  complied  with ;  but  other  circum- 
ftances  fowed  diffenfion  in  the  Athenian  camp3^ 
The  quiet  likewife  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  dif- 
turbed  by  the  quarrels  between  Paufanias  and 
Anompharetus,  the  Spartan  next  in  command; 
and,  confpiring  with  thefe  internal  animofities,  the 
Perfian  horfe  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted 
their  convoys,  and,  by  an  unexpefted  incurfion, 
deftroyed    their    Watering-place.     It   thus  became 

3^  The  prophets  confulted  were  Greeks,  who  perhaps  fecretly 
ferved  the  caufe  of  their  country.  Mardonius  refolved  to  engage  the 
enemy,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  without  regarding  their  pre- 
«ii<ftions.  Alexander  of  Mac^don  came  in  the  night  to  the  Grecian 
camp,  to  give  intimation  of  that  refolution  ;  yet  Mardonius  feems  to 
have  been  immediately  determined  to  attack,  by  the  drcumftances 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

■»r  Plutarch  in  Arijftid» 
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CHAP,  neceffary   again    to   decamp.     The  obfcurity  of 
midnight  was  chofen  as  the  mofl:  convenient  time 
for  effefting  this  purpofe ;    and  the  deftined  place 
of  retreat  was  a  narrow  flip  of  ground  lying  towards 
the  fource  of  the   -ffifopus,  and  confined  between 
that  river  and  mount  Citheron.     This  poft  was  at 
leaft  preferred  by  the  majority ;    for  the  Greeks 
were  by  no  means  unanimous ;  fo  that   when  the 
march  was  ordered,  many  of  the  allies  abandoned 
their  leaders ;    others  took  refuge  in    the  neigh- 
bouring temples,  to  elude  the  purfuit  of  the  horfe; 
while  Anompharetus  the  Spartan  declared,  "  That 
neither  he,  nor  the  divlfion  imder  his  command, 
fhould  ever  fly  from  the  enemy :"  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  difperfion  in  fo  many  different  direc- 
tions, the  Grecian   army  prefented  next  morning 
the  appearance,  not  of  a  regular  march,  but  of  a 
flight  or  rout. 
Mardonius       Mardouius  was  apprifed   that  the  Greeks  had 
thlm.         changed  their  order  of  battle.     He  was  now  in- 
formed,   that  they   had  abandoned   their    camp. 
Not  doubting  that   fear  had  precipitated  their  re- 
treat, he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  purfue  the  fugitives, 
and  to  complete  the  viftory.     The  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  fl:ill  within  his  reach ;  the  for- 
mer  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  latter  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain.     Having  fent  his,  Grecian 
auxiliaries,    amounting  to  fifty  thoufand,   againft 
the  Athenians,  he  advanced  with  the  braveftofthe 
Perfian  troops  towards  that  portion  of  the  enemy 
which  had  fliewn  an  anxious  folicitude  to  avoid  his 
arms.    Never  did  the  contrafl:  appear  greater  than 

in 
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m  the  oppofite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
warring  nations  on  this  occafion.  The  Barbarians, 
ill  armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  difcipline,  ad- 
vanced without  order,  and  with  a  loud  infulting 
noife.  The  Lacedaemonians,  carefully  covered 
with  their  fhields,  obferved  in  lilence  the  refult  of 
their  facrifices.  While  the  heavenly  admonitions 
were  unfavourable,  they  patiently  received  the  darts 
and  javelins  which  the  enemy  threw  upon  them* 
But  as  foon  as  Paufanias,  calling  his  eyes  towards  T^®  ^^^ 
a  neigljbouring  temple  of  Juno,  and  devoutly  en- 
treating the  proteiftion  of  the  goddefs,  had  obtained, 
in  the  chahging  afpeft  of  the  viftims,  a  propitious 
anfwer  to  his  prayer,  the  Spartans  proceeded 
with  intrepidity  to  clofe  with  their  opponents". 
The  Perfians,  reinforced  with  the  Sacas,  a  Scy- 
thian tribe,  fuftained  the  attack  with  great  bravery. 
Immenfe ,  numbers  were  flain  ;  but  new  numbers 
fucceeded,  crowding  together  in  tumultuous  dif- 
order,  and  making  an  hideous  outcry,  as  if  they 
had  intended  to  tear  in  pieces  and  to  devour  the 
enemy,  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  fteed  of 
uncommon  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  in  every  part  of  the  battle  by  the  fplendour 
x){  his  appearance,  but  ftill  more  by  deeds  of  fignal 
valour.  He  was  attended  by  a  thoufand  horfemen, 
confifting  of  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  nobility,  all 
alike  ambitious  to  imitate  the  example,  and  to 
emulate  the  fame,  of  their  leader.  Had  their  Ikill 
been  equal  to  their  courage,  or  had  they  previoufly 

«7  Herodot,  l.ix,  c.lxii.&  feq. 
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CHAP,  bellowed  as  much  pains  in  difciplining  their  troops 
as  in  improving  their  own  agility  and  addrefs, 
either  the  Greeks  muft  have  been  conquered,  or 
the  battle  muft  have  remained  doubtful.  But  the 
Barbarians  afted  without  union  or  concert ;  and,  as 
they  fought  fingly,  were  fucceffively  defeated.  It 
is  the  nature  and  the  greateft  difadvantage  of  ca- 
valry, not  to  increafe  in  force  in  proportion  to  the 
reduplication  of  its  ranks.  The  Grecian  pha- 
lanx, on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accefEon  of 
ftrength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth  j  the  ranks 
behind  fupported  thofe  before  j  no  power  was  mif- 
fpent  or  unexerted :  and  the  efFeO:  might  be  con- 
tinually augmented,  till  it  became  irrefiftible. 
Availing  themfelves  of  this  circumftance,  the  La- 
cedaemonians thickened  their  ranks,  extended  their 
fpears,  fuftained  the  fliock,  and  penetrated  the 
depth,  of  the  braveft  Perfian  fquadron.  Mardo- 
nius  fell  by  the  fortunate  arm  of  the  Spartan 
Aieimneftus^^  The  death  of  the  general  wa^ 
immediately  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians  by  the  flight  of  the 
Barbarian  army.  Artabazus,  the  Parthian  chief, 
had  from  the  beginning  condemned  the  rafli  mea- 
fures  of  Mardonius.  He  commanded  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  who  were  prepared  on  every  occafion  to 
follow  the  exampfe  of  their  leader.     As  foon  as  he 


Death  of 
Mardo- 
niuS)  and 
defeat  of 
the  Barba- 
rians. 


3'  Compofed  of  two  Greek  words,  which  may  be  trajiflated  «  of 
immortal  memory :"  an  inftance,  among  many,  that  the  Greeks  fire- 
qnently  gave  names  charadleriftic  of  perfons ;  a  cufiom  which  like- 
wife  prevailed  much  among  the  Jews.  See  Michaelis's  Tranflation 
and  Annotations  on  Qeneli9>  p«  37*  &  psUImu 
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perceived  the  cohfufion  of  the  Perfians,  he  madd  CHAP, 
the  fignal  for  his  troops  to  quit  the  field.  He  con- 
duced them  through  the  territory  of  the  Phocians, 
and  by  a  hafty  -march  to  the  Hellefpont,  antici- 
pating the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mar- 
donius,  returned  in  fafety  to  the  Afiatic  coaft,  with 
the  forces  entrufted  to  his  care  ^"'. 

The  remainder  of  the  difcomfited  Barbarians  Defeat  of 
fought  refuge  in  their  camp,  which,  as  we  have  tjieir  auxi-r 
already    mentioned,  had  been  ftrengthened  by  a  ^ 
confiderable  fortification.     The  Spartans  purfued 
them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable  to  force 
their  encampment.     The  Tegeans  and  other  troops- 
feconded  the  attack,  but  no  impreflion  could  be 
piade  on  the  wall,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians. 
Thefe  generous  defenders  of  the  caufe  of  liberty 
had  repulfed  the  Grecian  ;iuxiliaries,  who  impioufly 
aflifted  the  enemies  of  their  country.     The  beha- 
viour of  the  greater,  part  of  the  traitors  fumifhed 
the  occafion    pf  an   eafy  viftory ;  for,  unable  to 
jneet  the  jufl  reproaches  and  indignant  looks  of 
their  countrymen,  they  foon  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  which,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  feemed   more 
honourable  than  refiftance.     The  Thebans  alone 
oppofed  with  great  perfeverance  the  Athenian  va-  ' 
lour :  they  did  not  defift  from  hoftility  till  feveral 
hundreds  were  flain  ;  and  when  compelled  to  quit . 
the  field,  they  fled  towards  Boeotia,  and  Ihut  them- 
felves up  within  the  ftrong  walls  of  their  city.     In- 
lj:ead  pf  purfuing  thefe    fugitives,   though   their 

^^  Perodot.  l.ix.  clxy, 
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c  UA  P*  domeftic  and  inveterate  foes,  the  Athenians,  tnth 
a  laudable  moderation  and  prudence,  probably  in* 
fpired  by  AriiUdes,  then  one  of  their  generals, 
haftened  to  reinforce  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  already  engaged  and  put  to  flight  the  main 
•  ftrength   of  the  enemy.      The   Athenians,  how- 

ever, came  in  time  to  complete  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  day.    They  attacked  with  redoubled 
vigour  the  fortification,  which  had   been  in  vain 
afiaulted  by  their  allies ;   and  having  effe&ed  a, 
breach  in  the  wall,  entered   the  Perfian  camp. 
They  were  followed  by  the  brave  foldiers  of  Tegea, 
The  Per-    and  afterwards  by  the  Spartans.    The  Barbarians 
f^din"  werefeized  with  conftemation  at  feeing  fo  many 
theircamp.  myriads  'confined   within  a  narrow  fpace.     The 
means  of  their  expefted  fafety  became  the  principal 
caufe  of  their  deftru6Hon.    Fear  hindered  them  to 
fight;  the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly;    the  great 
number  of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous  for  the 
vidors  to  give  quarter ;  refentment  of  paft  injuries 
prompted  them  to  revenge ;  of  near  two  hundred 
thoufand  Barbarians,  not  two  thoufand  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  Grecian  fpear  ^•^        .       • 
The  vaiu-       The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not  only 
found  ^^  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the  danger  of  fervitude, 
there.        but  gave  them  poffeflion  of  greater  wealth  than 
they  could  ever  have  expefked  to  poflefs.    In  hia 
precipitate  retreat  from  Greece,  Xerxes  left  behind 
him  all  his  riches  and  magnificence.     His  moft, 
valuable  effeds  were  beftowed  on  Mardonius,  the 

^^  Herodot.  l.ix.  cap.c. 
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flatterer  of  hb  inclinations,  and  the  unfortunate  c  H  A  P. 
xninifter  of  his  revenge.  The  ref^  was  divided  ^  ^ 
among  his  inferior  favourites ;  and,  independently  of 
the  bounty  of  the  prince,  the  tents  of  the  Perfian  ^ 
nobles  furnifhed  a  wide  profufion  of  elegance  and 
fplendour.  Couches  magnificently  embroidered; 
tables  of  gold  and  filver  j  bowls  and  goblets  of 
gold;  ftalls  and  mangers  of  brafs,  curioufly 
wrought  and  ornamented ;  chains,  bracelets,  fey- 
mitars,  fome  of  folid  gold,  others  adorned  with 
precious  itones ;  and,  to  crown  all,  many  chefts 
of 'Perfian  money,  which  began  at  that  time,  and 
continued  long  afterwards  to  be  current  in  Greece. 
In  the  common  mafs  of  fpoil,  Herodotus  rec- 
kons a  great  many  Perfian  women,  bef^des  in- 
numerable horfes  and  camels.  The  whole  being  ^^^  ^ 
coUefted  into  one  place,  the  tenth  was  confecrated  plied. 
to  the  gods.  A  tenth  of  the  remainder  was  be- 
ftowed  on  the  general.  Peculiar  prefents  were 
offered  to  the  temples  of  Olympian  Jove,  Ifth- 
mian  Neptune;,  and  Delphian  Apollo,  the  favourite 
divinities  of  the  whole  Grecian  name  j  nor  did  the 
Athenians  forget  to  /hew  particular  gratitude  to 
their,  adored  Minerva.  Prizes  were  afterwards 
diftributed  among  the  braveft  of  the  furviving 
warriors ;  for,  though  the  vidlory  had  been  obtained 
with  little  blood,  yet  feveral  hundreds  had  fallen, 
now  lamented  as  the  moft  generous  and  daring;  a- 
mong  whomwereninety-oneSpartans,  fifty-two  Athe- 
nians,andfixteenmenofTegea.  Callicratides,  aSpar- 
tan,  the  braveft  and  moft  beautiful  of  the  Greeks, 
was  flain  by  an  arrow,  beforfe  Paufanias,  who  had 

not  y 
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c  H  A  p.  not  yet  finifhed  the  facrifice,  had  given  the  fignal 
^      -^_r  of  engagement.     As  he  fell,   he   faid   to  thofe 
around  him,   that  he  was  contented  to  die  for 
Greece,  but  regretted  dying  inglorioufly,  having 
performed  nothing  worthy  of  himfelf,  or  the  com« 
mon   caufe.     But   in  the  battle    itfelf   no  com« 
batant    behaved   with    fuch  diftinguifhed  bravery 
as  Ariflodemus,  who  alone,  of  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans, furvived  the  adion  of  Thermopylae.     This 
drcumftance  had  rendered  him  contemptible    in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.     He  was  continually 
upbraided  with  the  bafe  defertion  of  his  companions. 
The  moft  heroic  deeds  could  not  reftore  him  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  and  it  was  afierted  by 
the  Spartans,  that  even  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  as 
he  had  determined  to  feek  a  voluntary  death  in 
order  to  efface  the  ftain  of  his  former  infamy,  he ' 
was  not  entitled  to  any  of  thofe  honours  which  are 
defervedly  beftowed  on  the  genuine  efforts  of  fpon- 
taneous  valour  *'. 
The  con-         The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  circum- 
Greeks       ftauce  of  funeral  pomp,    erefted  in  the  field  of 
chaftifethe  battle  coufpicuous  trophies  of  their  renown,  and 
I^Tnie-    appropriated  the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
bans.         for  dedicating  temples  and  (latues  to  the  tutelary 
deities  of  Platasa,  the  iiluftrious  fcene  of  vifliory. 
A  few  days  were  fpent  in  thefe  tranfa&icms ;  after 
viiich  it  was  determined,  by  univerfal  confent,  to 
march  into  Bceotia,  in  order  to  chaftife  the  perfidy 
of  the  Thebans.     On  the  eleventh  day  a£rer  the 

^  Berpdot*  Lix.  clxx* 
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battle  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  CHAP, 
ravaged  the  territory,  and  made  approaches  to  the  .  :  ^ 
walls.  The  citizens,  who  were  not  all  equally 
guilty  or  equally  obnoxious,  efcaped  general  de- 
ftru&ion  by  furrendering  the  leaders  of  the  fadion 
which  abetted  the  intereft  of  the  Medes.  The 
traitors  were  carried  to  Corinth,  condemned 
without  trial,  and  facrificed  to  xtik  manes  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Plataea,  in  defence  of  political  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence  ^*. 

The  battle  of  Platasa  happened  on  the  twenty-  Battle  of 
fecond  of  September  j  and,  on  the  fame  day,  another  ^y^^  ** 
battle,  not  lefs  glorious  or  lefs  dedfive,  was  fought 
between  the  fame  nations  at  the  promontory  of 
Mycale  in  Ionia,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Samos. 
The  fhattered  remnant  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  which 
had  efcaped  deftruftion  on  the  fatal  twentieth  of 
.  Oftober  of  the  preceding  year,  took  refuge  in  the  * 
friendly  ports  oi  Afia  Minor.  The  viftorious  ar- 
mament had  fuflfered  too  much  in  repeated  ihocks 
with  a  fuperior  force,  to  engage  at  that  late  feafon 
in  the  purfuit  of  an  enemy,  whofe  fbrength,  amount- 
ing to  above  four  hundred  veffels,  was  ftill  nearly 
the  double  of  their  own.  The  little  fquadron  of 
Themiflocles,  averfe  to  inaftivity,  found  occupa- 
tion, as  we  already  had  occafion  to  notice,  in  laying 
the  iflands  of  the  ^gasan  under  contribution.  The 
great  body  of  the  fleet  rendezvoufed  in  the  harbours 
of  iEgina.  There  the  Grecians  continued  during  the 
winter,  and  before  the  feafon  for  aflion  approached^ 

^'  Herodot.  l«uc.  clxxxv* 
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c  H  A  P.  the  command  was  beftowed  on  Xanrippus  the  Athd^ 
man,  and  on  Leotychydes,  the  Spartan  king.     Hi 
thefe  commanders,  whofe  abilities  and  influence  in 
their  refpeOive  republics,  we  formerly  had  an  op- 
portunity to  mention,  there  arrived  early  in  the 
Ipring  a  fecret  deputation   fh)m   feveral  cities  of 
Ionia,  entreating  that  the.  valour  of  the  European 
Greeks,  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfuUy  employed 
in  their  own  defence,  might  be  ftill  farther  exerted 
in  delivering  from  bondage  thdr  brethren  in  Aiia. 
In  confequence  of  this  invitation,  the  fleet  failed 
eaftward,  and  had  fcarcely  reached  the  coaft  of  De- 
los,  when  a  fecond  embafly  came  from  the  Samians, 
propoiing  the  fame  meafures  as  the  firfl:,  and  farther 
adding,  that  the  Perfian  fleet  now  Ijring  in  the 
harbour  of  Samos,  might  be  attacked  and  defeated 
without  danger  or  difficulty.     The  Grecians  feized 
witk  eagemefs  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ter- 
minating the  war :  but,  before  they  arrived  at  Sa- 
mos, the  enemy  fufpeding  th^  motions^  and  un- 
willing to  hazard  another  engagement  at  fea»  had 
retired  to  the  Ionic  coafl:,  and,  according  to  the  cuf- 
,  tom  of  that  age,  not  only  drawn  their  fliips  on  fliore, 
but  furround^dthepi  with  a  ditch  and  pallifade,  and 
even  a  ftone  wall  of  confiderable  flrength.     The 
veflels  thus  fecured,  the  failors,  amounting  to  forty 
thoufand,    commanded   by  Artayndes,   formed  a 
camp  along  the  fliore.     They  were  reinforced  by 
the  Perfian  army  imder  Tigranes,  computed  at 
fixty  thoufand.    It  appears  not  whether  this  power- 
ful body  of  men  made  any  attempt  to  difturb  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  higheft  compu- 
tation 


\ 
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VpoA  coidcl  not:  amount  to  a  fbnrth  paift  of  dicir  C  H  A:]P, 
mumber.  It  feems  moft  probable  that  they  kliT-  .  ^  .^ 
dkuax^  this  zneafui^,  and  ithaugh  they  aidoiotr* 
ktfged  their  inferiority  at  iea,  determined  to  haEaod 
at  land  a  g^eral  ^n^agement^  in  which  the  ifles 
and  HelkfpoAt,  as  well  as  the  flouriihing  cities  of 
the  Aliatic  coaft,  ihould  form  the.  unportant  prise 
iCrf  viaory. 

The  Greeks  did  not  dedine  the  battle.  Xan-  The 
tippias  is  faid  to  have  made  tife  of  a  fimilar  can-  ^flS*„j^ 
irivaiice  with  that  employed  by  Themiftocles  at 
Arti^HiKum,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of  thdr 
Chredan  auxiliaries  ^^  A  mpre  probable  ilratagem 
k  afcribed  to  Xeotychides^  who^  in  order  to  en* 
eomage  his  troops,  is  faid  to  have  ixidaftriou|ly 
fpread  a  report  that  thdr  countrymen  had  ob- 
famed  a  fignal  victory  at  Flataea.  This  report^ 
by  whatever  means** it  was  raffed  and  circulated, 
Md  doubtlefs  a  confiderable  effed:  in  deciding  the 
Ibrtiine  of  the  day.  Other  circumflances,  not  le& 
powerful,  were  the  general  revolt  of  the  Afiatic 
Creeks,  and  the  filent  conteft  of  honour  between 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  .   Among  the  Bar^*  « 

bariai  troops^  the  Perfians  behaved  with  uncom- 
mon bravery  j  and,  on  the  fide  of  the  Grecians, 

^  Tbe^ftaryk  improbable^  becaufe  the  Afiatic  Greeks  had  al« 
ready  declared  their  intention  to  revolt.  It  was  not  the  intereft  of 
Xantippus,  therefore^  to  make  the  Perfians  fufpe^i  their  fidelity, 
fiace  tr«9u:herous  friends  are  always  more  dangerous  than  open 
enemies. 

^  Herodotus  (Uix-  cc)  airi  Diodorus  {Lju  ^cxxxy*}  d^eria    ^ 
their  accounts. 
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c'HAl^./di6  battle  of  Mycal^  wate  more  blodiY  diaii  fpf 
J^  ^^  other  fottght   ia   the    courfe   of   the  war.      It 
dderves  attention,   that  in  all  tbefe  memorable 
aAions^  the  Greeks  had  no  relburde  but  in  vic- 
tory.   But  the  Barbarians  had  provided  probable 
means  of  fafety,  even  in  cafe  of  a  defeat.     On 
die  prefent  occafion  they  had  endeavoured  not  only 
to  fecure  a  retreat  within  a  ftrongly  fortified  camp, 
but. to  acquure  an  undifturbed  paflage  throu^  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Mycalc.     Yet  air  their  precau- 
tions were  meflfe&ual  againft  the  valour  and  for- 
tune of  the  Greeks.    The  Milefians,  pofted  by  the 
enemy  to  guard  the  pafles  of  the  mountains,  pre- 
vented, inftead  of  promoting,  their  efcape. .    The 
Spartans  purfued  them  with  great  ilaughter  in  that 
diredion;    while  the  Athenians,  aififted  by  the 
allien  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Trsezene,  advanced 
with   undaunted    bravery   to  attack   their  camp» 
The  Afiatic  Greeks,  who  at  all  times  acknow- 
ledged the  warlike  pre-eminence  of  their  European 
brethren,   emulated,    in  the  prefent  engagement 
alone,  in  which  they  fought  for  evefy  thing  dear  to 
toticlufibn  them,  the  admired  valour  of  their  anceftors.    Above 
*^enc«  rf  forty  thoufand  Perfians  perifhed  in  the  field  j  many 
the  Perfian  fell  in  the  purfuit,  or  in  defending  their  entrench- 
ittvafion,     ments :  the  remainder  fled  in  difo^der,  nor  thought 
themfelves  fecure  till  they  had  reacheld  the  walls 
of  Sardeis.      Their  Ihips,  their  camp,   the  free- 
dom of  Ionia,  and  the  undifturbed  pofleflion  of 
the  Afiatic  coaft,  formed  the  ineftimable  prize  of 
I  the 
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^mB^  viAors :  and  thus  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  chap. 
undertaken  i^th  a  view  to  enflave  Europe,  re- 
ftottd  liberty  to  the  faireft  portion  of  Afia  ^K 

^  Hetodot.  Lix*  c*zcv— c*cxiy»    Diodonii  Siculi)b  Lsd.  c«zxxIt. 
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